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ABSTBACT 

, Intended for agency field personnel who assist in 
local cc'mmunity development (CD) efforts, this publication is the 
second, of three mak,3rng up an intensive training manual for community 
development. Using an inservice training approach, this part of the 
manual contains four instructional units: rationale for CD training, 
what CD is (CD as process, program, method, movement, manifestation 
of democracy) , why be involved (aspects of social change creating the 
need for CD activities) , and what one needs to know about CD 
(community dynamics, agency involvement, problem solving, conflict, 
change strategies) . The manual presents an amplified content outline 
for each unit, with margin space for notes by trainers or trainees, 
worksheets for individual alid small group participation, and visuals 
for overhead projection. It includes resource papers, on the 
definition of cotaaunity development, growth and development, change 
(in metropoli'tan and nonmetropolitan settings) , guidelines for a good 
community, the community coordinator, citizen participation, decision 
making for development, understanding community, alternative 
develbpment approaches, and process of community problem solving, 
Borkshop exercises, with accompanying worksheets, focus on applying 
subject matter to participants^ work situations, clientele problems, 
alleviating programs, and impact of change on local communities, 
(RS) 
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V \ ;. FOREWORD < , ; 

V THIS is the second of three related publications makirig up a community 
development,, training manual. The manual is intended as a resource document 
for comprehensive and intensive community development in-service training. 

The first publication provides background information and suggested 
procedures for donducting^in-service training based on the manual. Its in- 
tended primary audience is persons who will be conducting in-rservice train- 
ing for which the manual is a primary Source. ; 

Thisr publicatidn;. contains four instructional units and is intended for 
use with agency personnel who provide assistance to local community devel- 
opment efforts. The instructional units\are: * ^ / " 
Unit J: WhVt Is the Rationale for Community Development Training? 
Unit 11:^ What Is C6ininunity ' Development? , ' 
Unit III: Why Be Involved In Community ' Development? 
dnit.IV: What Does. One Need to Know About -Community Development? 
A number of^ resource papers that provide a major pottion of the ''literature 
base for tl^,e instructional units are included as the final portion of this 
publicatloij. ^ 

Th^ third publication contains instructional Unit V, Extension Pro- 
g^amiTv4ng In Community -Development, suggested procedures for conducting 
CJnit^H^ training, and supporting resource papers. Training based on Unit V 
will provide ^instruction and practice in" Extension Programming for Commun- 
ity Development. Its intended primary audience is Ej^tension service per- 
sonnel whose . responsibilities include the planning,( implementation, and 
evaljaation of Extension Community Development programs., 
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Overview of Unit I 



This unit provides an initial perspcctive^on the content of the train- 
ing manual and the rationale for agency fi-eld worker invojvgijjent in 'commun- 
ity deveXopment"^ (CD) training. In so doing, Unit I "se^fife the stage*^ for 
the ent^e' training manual and for training that uses the manual as a prin- 
cipal resource. Bases, for the content and approaches used are identified 
as a set of premises about communities, agencies, and agency roles; Of 
necessity, the treatment of these topics is brief and incomplete. In many 
ways, the entire content of the training manual helps make explicit the 
basis for csh^i&es of cbntent and philosophical orientation. "Thus, the pri- 
mary purpose of this .unit' is . to provide an introduction to Community Devel-- 
opment: An Intensive Training Manual .' « . 

4 " ' Objectives and Premises 

> Instructional ^l^nit I is intended to provide participants with initial 
perspectives of: 

1. The (changing soci^al, economic, political, and institutional 
context wd.thin which agencies operate ' 

2. The evolutionary nature of previous in-service training efforts 
t+r^ pr ovide. part of the basis for this manual I 

3. The rationaj^^e f«r, or the "why,'* of CD in-service training 

4^ The- four units that make up the balance of this training manual 

■.■>•'''.■-.',_. ' 
These materia^Is are based upon a set of premises about eommunities, 
*.*■"' ■ ' 

agencies; and; agency roles. The premises are listed*' here so the trainer - 

and' the ' trainee can be aware of the built-in bias€s^that result. 



Community development is used in this manual .as an all-inclusive term 
fot the broad<»range^ tff development activities carried on by agencies as 
they fesist local groups and organizations. Several defini^ior^l aspects 
are examine^ in Unit II to ensure a ^more corjpiete understanding of the 
term. . 

- , ■ ■ ■ ' . . ' ■ ) ■ ■ 



.1. Residentf; of evei^y community experience a continuing need to 
work., rji^-r^^ier in generating locally acceptable^solutions to 
development problems faced by the community: 

2. Agency personnel can provide direct and indirect support of 
local solutions to these problems because: 

I ^- They may possess technical skills and/pr knowledge needed' 

for the desired solutions, 
b. They may be th^ means of access to outside-the-community 
• . resources that are important to local ctevfelopment efforts. 

3. Agency mandates include responsibility for providing assistance 
appropriate to local needs. . 

4. Many agency field workers find -community aevelopment roles to 

^ be difficult because their educational backgrounds do not provide 

appropriate. understanding of and skills in working with community 
decision making. ' . . . ' 

5. Technical training usually does not' place emphasis on the ideriti- 
fication^,and evaluation of the long-ruii consequences of decisions 
made as a regular part of agency work. Improved understanding of 
program impacts will result in greater client acceptance and sup- 
port of kgency efforts. |^ s 

./6. Training to enhance the ability of agency personnel to fulfill 
the roles described above will facilitate community development 
activities and enhance agency effectiveness ifi serving cliefiteie. 

.1 , , , . . , t 

Instructional Outline . 

Material in this section is an amplified outline of the concepts and 
ideas that makevup the inst^jwftional content of the unit. Outline items 
include shprt quotations, short paragraphs, sentences or partial sentences 
and (occasionally^ single words. The ot^^tline provides a simplified order- 

!xig of related topics and . ideas taken from re^urce papers and publica- 
ions included in"" the list of references. 

Presentations by resource persons and trkining leaders can be based 
directly on the outline, or concepts, id^as, and exa/iples can be added or 



deletod.. Participants ban use the, content outline as a framework for 
taking notes. The wide right-hand , marj^in provides space for rtot^ or 
other additions by trainers or* trainees. 

Citations identify sources included in the list of references and 
resource papers or other documents. OverViead projector visuals are indL- 
cated J)y numbers in parentheses. . - 

The content outline approach to presenting instructional content', 'the 
system of citations of sources, and the identification of visuals is fol- 
lowed throughout the five instructional units of the manual. 



Outline 



Notes 



/ 



THE CONTEXT OF AGENCY OPERATIONS' 



The question of how much human beings can conurol 
their own dft'&tiny goes bacf^.Til'irienia, perliaps to 
Adam and Eve. We see, even in our own .lifetime, 
what seem to^be iniexorable .trends ahanging the 
face^of America. , Some df them we like. ' Sojne of 
them we don't. And, what is moire conf us j^-ti'g, it 
is not always the same set of changes which all 
groups like or dislijce. One man's progress may 
be another's catastrophe ['3, p. 1].. ; ' ° 

Rapid social, economic/ ancj institutional charige 
has been the hallmark of America. 



We've been proud of our ability to: 



Dominate the continent and exploit its re- 
sources ' 



Develpp and expand our technology 



Attain ever-increasing leofls-of living 



We can point with pride to many resulting ad- 



vances. 



_:But, we've also incurred a variety of social 



and economic problems as results of these changes." 

—r — — ■. ' 

A comprehensive discussion of this topic Can 
be found in Warren^s Ttuth, Love, and Social Change 
[2]. • ^ , ^ . ■ . 
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Indivldu»s feel as though they have lost con 
trol of. their lives. 



Institutions, organizations, ^ahd units of ' 
. government seem to control everyor^e. and everything, 

And, individuals other than the -powerful and 
wealthy have little ability^ to influence them. 

Citiz;^ens have become more 'oriented to large- 
scale organizations, large corporate employers, 
large governmental units, and to recognition or 
advancement systems of regional or national scope. 

The dther side of these changes has been de^ ' 
creased citizen involvement in and support of lo- 
cally-oriented social, political, and economic 
units. • 

Citizen attention and" energy, are directed to 
problems and opportunities outsideJthe site of 
residence locality. 

Local groups, organizations, and-units are 
weakened by lack of leadership, member commitment, 
and participation. ^ 

The benefits of continuing change usually have 
accrued to ; " ; . - 

The better educated or highly skilled 
The more mobile 

The more adaptable - ^ 

^ And, the more socially and economically power- 
ful members of our society' 

These persons geherally have had the ability 
to secure : - , - , 

Adequate' living conditions 

Social and cultural jopportunities 

Recreational facilities . ' . 

Governmental services 

J But,; others ih our population have been less 
successful in adapting to change. Many are persons 
with: I 

Lessor levels of education 

i ' ■ ■ ^ 

] Les's imarketable skills / , 

1 ^ ^1 . . ■ ' / 

Limitled mobility (self-imposed or otherwise) 
Lessyiadaptability to changing ^conditions 
Limited so(2lal and economic power ) 



In a Similar i manner , most communities have had 
only limited success with their responses to chang- 
ing conditions. 

Some have been unable to cope /with the impacts 
of outmigratipn, declining population,^ and reduced 
tax base. 

Others have been overwhelmed by increasing 
population and the r^apidly expanding impacts of 
growth. ' 

/7l - 

Stable communities have had^]/esser problems 
but have .also experienced stress due to changing 
standards for loc^*iy supplietl services and rising 
citizen expectatio^iiA. ^ 



Many 



rtir 



al communities have experienced con- 



tinuing • outmigration-of headers and potential 
leaders as the moper educatfed and more vigorous 
citizens haye moved away. 



As a nation and as states we Tiav^ responded to 
the resulting problem by enarcting legislation and 
creating agency programs. 



The recoVd on . both -legislation and ^programs , 
has been mixed. 

Many communities have benefited from these 
programs only to discover they were unable to cope 
with the second and subsequent rounds of effects 
of cbfange. • ^ 

Rules and regulations, matching requirements 
or application procedures have been significant 
barriers to, communities' use of programs. 

And, citizen participation requirements of 
some programs have proved difficult to sustain. 

Experience 'to date indicates that agenc3i>pifo- 
grams catf^e^'ft^^urces to local community responses 
to ch^ge but cannot be substitutes for viable lo- 
cal sdtial and po/litical units and institu^tipns . 

Thus, agenc^Les try to operate in re^ohse to * 

perceived needs m/t are in a context wKerdf the 

local mechanisms that could support their efforts 

are weak or ineffectual. ^ % 'A 

r '' ^ t ■ ^ J ' 

^ Agertdy personnel have found themselves oper- 

atijig in more ^dif ficult /circumstances as -a result 

of these c^anges.^ ^. . 
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^ THE EVOLUTION QF^CD IN-SERVICE TRAINING^ 

In-service training, in CD has evolved over time 
as we've learned more about the needs and functioning 
of agencies and conjmunities,. "L^ t " 



Early CD in-s^^ViceV training was intended to 
create , awareness of community fa^ctors related to 
agency progr^ deliveVy responsibilities. 

^. The experiences of field workers who became^ 
involved in community development efforts was mixed 

Some found the complexity of community involve- 
ment overwhelming. 

Many tried tfe be effective and were frustrated 
by situations they did not understand. 

A few found ij^nvolvement to be relatively easy 
and productive. 

As experienci^^accumulated, agencies . realised 
involvement in CD required greater depth of under- 
standing than was^ be^g gained through" awareness 
training. 

The content c/f training gradually shifted to 
improving understanding of social systems and the 
group decision-making process. ■ 

This was an improvement, but proved not to be 
an adequate base for widi^^pread CD involvement of 
field personnel. \ 

• ; 

Meanwhile, federal government policies began 

to- emphasize citizen participation in agency program 

design, and delivery. ' . 

♦ 

One result was a spate^of training for citizen 
participation. . < ' _ » 

• ^ Again, 5uccess was limited. 

This experience and evolution did resuJ-t in 
th/e identification of a core ^roup bf social science 
coKi^epts that appear to provide a "fundameiltial basis 
foS? CD involvement, (see "Community Development Con- 
cepts, Curr^ipulum^ Training Needs" [1]). 

Formal knowledge of these concepts can be ^ 
learned Phrough study. ' 

But, feheir aaplicatioji involves about as much ' 
^rt" as ''^i^vicJ.'' - ■ ' 

y ' I ■ ' \ 

In-seMrice training tha^t combines instruction, 
discussion^ and field experience can ^develop sli'ills 
in both the "art," and the^ "science . " 



\ That's what we '^hope. training basied on^'this min- 
• lial will ;be. 

The manual reflects experience with a training 
pi^ogram calledy "Intensive Training for Nc^nmetropoli- 
dan Development.'*' ' . ' • 

Many of the resource papers of this manual were, 
written for the. nonmetro training and Vwere built ' . 
. around concepts that ^j^ve proven impot«tant in CD.: 

.In that draining, workshop guides provided a ■ , 
means. of applying those concepts to participant'^ 

home localities. - n 

^ ■ ■ ' ' J 

" iJrftdy since we all do be/t diose things w^^ be- 
lieve in, .emphasis vas^pl^;^^ 
philosophy : supportive o&^D ^^.iivplveinentV'^y / 

"Discussions and interactions ow resource 
persons provided st iiriulatiqa f or leara^^ . 

In this manual, choi6es/abouC content, h^ve been 
reflected in the instruc tiolrial and reference 

units..;-. . v';' .'^''ye*; • '' 

; : ^ Persons using the jnanual wlll add and dele t 
^s/they^ think appropriate.' ' 





Regardljbss^of final choices fou 
a^pebts of- in-service training app\ar tcu be ,of hi|gh 
priority: ' ' \ 

. 1. - The con"veying «x3f knQwIedge of cbacepts>and; 
^ ddeas important to effective 'work with com- 
munities "Vli^ ' * • 

■ f - ' . ■ : . - - ■ 
2. The localization of those concepts and 

ideas so thefr application- can. be recbg- • 
nized inipthe participant's home work situa- 
,^tioh V % ' ■ " a - V;-/^ ^ - . '/ 

'3. The development of a personal philosophy :< 
tKat says, -'CD work is -important ' a)id 'worth . 

doing" ' , • ' 

-J . .. ' . - ** 

■ Interaction a:nd discussion with peers-£hat 

^stimulat^s development of each par'ticipa^t's 
■' ^bilit]flj to make operational the.tra±ning 
, program content he/she has learned 

THE RATIONALE FQR Cp^TRAINING' 

CommunitieB have recognize^\the need for ef- 
fective locql action and 'have undertaken a wife yari-l 
ety of CD activities. ^ 

,Some have been successful. 
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Others have been disappointiri^ to those involWd 

The dynamics of successfully combining communityi^, 
resources, agency resources, local leadership, and 
decislpn-making processes is not. weLl understood, 

• • Agency field personnel^;^ve key roles that they 
perform in*.suppprt of l^Dcal CD activities: 

p 1. They c^n provide extra- skills , knowledge , 

and resources tha£' may make possible^ local 
CD efforts. : " ' 

2. .. Delivery of agency priQ^raihs may' provide an 

important coipponent of v'r^sources needed to 
- achieve local goals. 0' . ^ 

The primary- rationale for CD training is recog- 
nition ot the Importance to ' communities of these .key 
rol,es of agency fiel^ personnel, . ' • » ; 

Additional components of the 3i;atiqhale for CD 
training are based on agencies recognition of: 

1. The need for. CD activities as a means of 
. . / improving -citizen well-being 

. \ " Z. The need for CD activities as a prerequisite 

to* ade.quate implementation of agetfcy pro-. 
' ^* ' grams - • > . 

3. The additional responsibilities and* needs 

, for, skills experienced by field personnel' 
whose job responsibilities now include pro- . 
viding assistance ■ to CD activities- 

4. The Changing expectations of, clientele and 
agency administrators regarding work activ- 
ities of field personnel 

In-service training to increase the CD profi-' 
ci^cy of field personnel can improve agency effec- 
tiveness through improved employee effectiveness- 

It can increase understanding of ^e need for 
program approaches that meet citizen and community 
'heeri'S^^ ^ ' 

'And, it can reduce dependance on "package" 

approaches that oft^n prove inadequate. 

^ i 

The instructional content is , pot simple, as 
CD vtraining places emphasis on attfMnment of under- 
standing and skills applicable to a wide range of 
c<5mmunity situation. 

But, it usually is interesting because it 
applies to situations wheA the "action"^ is. 



PERSPECTIVES ON UNITS II-V 

Before briefly discussing the content of 
Units IT-V, let's identify the audiences for those^ 
^ units. 

The intended audience for Units II-IV is the 
same as for this unit — governmental agency field 
^personnel wiUi job responsibilities that include 
/^involvement in CD. 

/ 

The intended audience for Unit V is Extension 
Service field personnel who have CD responsibilities 
and have been through training based on Units I ^ IV 
or have^ had extensive CD experience. 

Unit II - What Is Community 
Development? 

This unit examines conceptualizations of CD as: 

* 1) A process 

2) A program. 

3) A" method 

4) A movement j > \* 

5) A manifestation of -democracy i 
An operational Jejiinition also is examined. 
Emphasis is placed on: / " 

1) The need for understanding of each agency's 
meaning for the term, community development 

2) Organizational conditions that make an 
agency CD program feasible . ' 

3) Role conflict as related to CD 

4) Observation and anal^^sis -^of ' CD activities 
observed in a ^iel'd trip 

Unit III - Why Be Involved .In 
Community Development? 

This unit provides an in-depth look at several 
aspects of social change that have caused the- need 
' for local CD activities. 

These are discussed in terms of: 

1) the need for CD as an integrative mechanism 
by which citizens can become more effective 
participants in matters that affect their 
lives, ' ^ 
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i) the resulting legitimacy of agency ipvolve^ 
ment in CD efforts, 

3) the limitations of CD efforts given our 
societal norms and governmental structure, 
and 

^ 4) the roles of the" agency field wt)rker who is 
involved in CD- 

Unit IV - What' Does One 'Need to ^ 
Know Aboi^t Cpnimunity Development ? 

Unit iv(^places emphasis- on building unde:pstand- 
ing and acceptance of the conceptual "tools" , of CD. 

Emphasis is placed on participants gaining, 
understand^ing of: 

IX Tl#e complex nature and composition o%\^ ^ 
community ^ ^ 

2) The complex of social, economic, political, 
. and institutional linkages existing within 

and among communities 

3) Community (group) decision making and prob- 
lem solving processes 

4) Ways by which' agencies can assist communi- 
ties in decision making 'and problem solving 
processes by: 

' ' a) furthering citizen participation 
' ^ b) dealing with -community conflict 
, c) using appropriate change strategies 

5) Ways by which agencies can increase their 
effectiveness in providing assistance to < 
communities and groups involved in probleirv 
alleviation activities ' 

jjpA^_ ^ ~ Extension Programmin g . ' ' 

*In Community Development 

Participants involved in Unit V training are 
provided with: 

1) A conceptual frameiXrk Tor Extension CD 
program development implementation, and 

. evaluation 

2) Field experlenLc in simulating these pro- 
gramming activ[Lties through work group 
activities 
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3) Experience in small group process through 

the simulation process 

^ ' / 
Discu5§ion and analysis of the 'reports of 'work 

groups is suggested. 

• THE NEXT STEP 

Those training aci^ivities are projected, to 
require about four weeks of training participation. 

But, like evei^ything^ else, training occurs a 
step at a time. 

Right now, we'd like to have you think about 
youT reasons for being involved dn CD training. 

And, we'd like for you to become better ac- 
quainted wirh your fellow patticipants. 

Thus, we suggest turning'- to the Unit I Work- 
shop Guide' as- your next activity. ^ 



\ 
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Unit I Workshop Guide 



, ^ This workshop exercise is a group activity intended to assist you in 
becoming acquainted with the other members of your discussion group, and 
in^ identifying the reasons for your personal involvement in community 
development work. 



First: Take 1^ minutes to indicate your answers to the questio/s, Parts I 
. , and II, below, Tf more than one answer to the question is appro- 

priate, indicate the most important with tv/o checks (»/^^ and those 
' of lessor importance by one check (✓) . Write out . you4 answers 
where appropriate. / ' 

Next: Go around th^, group and have each person introduce l^imself /herself , 
give brief answers to the Part II questions and report his/her 
answers to the Part I questions. Ask questions ' f at clarification. 
Re-cord any information you think useful on the ba/ks' of the work- 
shop guide pages. " / > / . ' \ 

Part I Questions (Please read all the questions before answering): 

1. My principal reasori(s} f or b^eing'involved in this training is(are) 
^I am interested in CD • 
I would like to know more about CD ' 



- My experience in CD tell^s me I need to know more about 

* concepts and approaches used in CD 

My clientele expects me to kriow more about CD than -I 

presently know ^ . ^ 

_ I. need to know more about CD to carry. out present (or 
• expected) job responsibilities / ^ 

_ My supervisor aent m^ to this ^training 
Other: *' . 
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2. My fhrinfipal (most numerous), clientele group is J_ 



/ 



My most important clientele* group is 



My second most important clientele group is 



3. The most* important problems of my* principal clientele group are: 



^ .4./ I can^'be of assistance to my clientele by using a_ CP approach in 

helping*, them with problem (s) number , above. Why and 

how? \ ' • 



Part II Questions: 

'1. Mv name is ' 

; \ ~ 

2. My agency- is 



3. My job title is \ . 

4. The geographic area where I work is 



5. The most interesting aspect* of my work is -n^ 



"7 

6. The feast interesting aspect of my work is 
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■ ■ • • Overview of 'Unit II ■ ^' 

This .unit provides a basis 'for understanding some of the major w^ys 
in which agencies and prof essionals. view* 'comiaunity^ development. 'Emphasis 

J- ^ ' v'^' ' ■ ' ' ^ c . 

"Us plaoipd on building unders^^anding of the rneaninfls ascribed to CU by these 

V . ~ 

various viewpoints. An ^'operational" definition is proposed for usejas a 
*basis for more adequate communication within^ Xhe group of training p^rti-\ 
c'ipants. A small group, workshop session and a field trip plrovide opportun- 
ities for internalizing and building understanding of these concepts. 

• - ^^ TX 

/ ^Objectives ^ \ 

Instructional Unit II Is intended . to provide participants withjT^basis 
for: ' ' J . . ^ , . 

1) An understanding of community development as a repetitive social . 
process based on wide communlt^' participation and oriented to de- 
cision making and action. 
• 2) An understanding of community- development as a method — a means of 
' ^ achieving an agency goal or^ 2nd. , , 

3) An* understanding of community, development as a program— a^eans of ** 
carrying out policies and ^achieving societal gbalp -set by nonlocal 
groups, units of government, ^or governmental polioy-making bodies. 

4) Ail understanding of community development as a^novement — an activv- 
ity normati¥ely' prescribed as desirable. 

5) An understanding' of community development as a manifestation of\ 
democracy — a means of attaining! fulfillment of basic social values. 

6) An understanding of an operaticmal definition of CD that can proT 
vide a^ readily ^understood basis for discussions throughout the 
training program, ■ . 

7) An understanding of community devel6pment as it is practiced by 
agencies and- in^an . example community. ' . - " ' 
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. The material in this* season is an amplified ^utAne of the concepts 
arifi* idilas that make up tjae content of Unit-^II. Outline items consist of' 
. shoxt- quotations > paragrapHs, sentences or partial sentences and (cfccas- 
^ sionally) single words. The outline provides a simplified" prdeTing .of 
related topics taken from the re^'source papers and public^ations included in 

ttie iiiT of, references.. . . « ^ . I '( 

1 ' ^ * \ • 

Presentations by r,esource person$ or training leaders can be b-a^%ed on 

the outline, 'and participants can use it as; a framework fpr note-taking.* 
Training Xead'ers may wish to .add concepts, ideas, aud examples having 
particular interrest to partifcjLpants. *• ' ' . . 

^The wide' right hand margin provides space for notes by training lea- . 
ders and participants. Citations identify sources, resource documents,, and 

' discussion questions. Overhead projector visuals are indicated by numbers 

^^^-^ parentheses. 
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WHY DO WE NEED TO DEFINE .. 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT? 

Community development is viewed quite differently 
by person^ of different backgrounds. • 

Each of us has a mental image that is the-iasis of 
our understanding of what is' community development. ' 

Factors that help shape that mental image are: 

Educational background 

Work experience 

Present progfapi responsibilities 

Previous in-service training 

) Mental^*T:iTrages (the. ways we define CD) are not 
•tight" o A "wrong." They just represent the diversity 
and complexity of the work world. ' 

But, unless they are very. similar (or the. same) . 
from person to person, they can be ba^giers. to com-' 
munication. .. • mSm ^ 

This uni't (examines' some commonly- hero' mental im- 
ages (definitions) of community development . 




Notes 
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Five pf. the mos^ commonly used/are discussed as 
background to a sixtfh way of thinking 'about. CD. 

The sixth is an "operational definition" of ^GD and 
is suggested* for lis^ as* a ^ basis for cotomunlcation in 

• this training. ^ ' * 

Discussion and interaction between xjesource ^person's 
and participants, a workshop session, ^nd a field trip 
will help improve your understanding of commilnity der- 
velopment. \_ \ 

, So, let's turn to an examination of these various 
definitions bf" community development. , 

. i \- . . . • 

y WHAT IS COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT?* 

^ Irwin Sanders has >^dentif ied* four commonly used 
meanings for CD: . (ll-l) 

Cor^unity development as a process 

% . Community development as a method < ^ 

Community development as. a program ' 

" Community development as a movement [7; 8, p. 521; 
9, ' pp, 18^28] : • 

• ' - [ ' . * ' ■ 

-The first of these, CD as *a process, will "be dis- 
cussed the most a*s it- provides; the general basis for 
^ all other conceptions of community development. 

Among QlSigrs, the Biddies [3],. Bennett [2], and 
' Littrell [5] have discrf^sed^ CD as ^ manifestation of 
democracy-. ' 

And, the operational definition compiled by Gessaman 
provides another perspective. A resource paper is In- 
cluded that >provides a detailed look at the operation- 
al definition. ^ 

The intent of this "many definitions" approach is ' 
to help you lihderstand the range of mental /images 
that people have. From these you can identify one or 
put together a composite that has, meaning * for you. 

Social process 

The concept of a social process is basic to under- 
standing community development. Let's start by look- 
/ ing a^ some of 'the aspects of this 'thing we call 
"process." ^ i 

No ^o' persons are exactly a-li^e. 

, ^Even per^ns who share many interests in common 
ha\^e -Diariy deferences. ^ - ^ 
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Thus, -any community group ppobablyylias' more ways in 
which member!? are different than ways^^n wh*ch they^are 
the same. ' * ^ ^ ^< 

Each has his/her own perception oftfi^'Tioiqpiunity \ 
situation! > :i - ^ 

Each has his/her Own supply of knowledge' about: 
^1) the community situation, and (2) all, other thin^s/V 

y Each has his/her own- set of values Slid beliefs,. 

Group solidarity makes it possible for people to, 
work together despite these differences. It is built 
up throilt^T^ocial interaction. - (11-2) 

Accomddations to others '^pSl'nts. of view arfe dev^l.- 
oped. * ' ' » ^ 

■> Individual^' positions on issuer '^•'^^u^lly shif.t. 



A shared itrfeg 
Reasonable ag 



of reality is created. 

Usually emerges, 
ling to work.''tbT 




; People bafoisfier'ycqua 
gether. " 

The overall*^ social phenomeitaTliat the group goes 
through, including all the false starts, slippages, 
progress, and defeats is what we lump together and 
call "process 



Several authors have provided insights that help 
"pin down" the essence of "process." . 

Biddle arid Biddle [3, p. 79]: 

• . , Process refers to a progression of , events that 
is planned by the participants to "serve goals they 
progressively 'choose. The events point to changes 
• in a group and in individuals that can be .termed 
growth in social sensitivity and competence.- "Tha-^ 

/^essencg^jof process does" not consist of any fixe^ 
suc^&iwlon of events . .. . but. the growth that5^oc- 
cursWithin individuals , within groups, §nd w*ttiin - 
th,e communities they serve. The process is one^that 

. is motivated by 'participant chogslng^' ; 



Beal, Bohlen, and Raudabaugh/[1, p. 23]: ^* 

The fundamental belief of our Amerijrari -democracy is r 
the. dignity of man. AS a, result of such telief we* 
have devised the group process as a means' of govern- 
ing our affairs. In every phase of living we find 
.people working in groups to. solve, their problems. 
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And, als^ f^om'-Be^ ,;Bohlen, and Raudab3v8K(l, t)p/ 29-30^: 

. . . our major^'interest is^ . In the formal 

.democratic group', and its major ^ chkra^teris.tics may 
be listed as follows: ' ' > »• ^ 

^" , The goals andvobjectiv^s. of such a group, are 

. estarbli^ked hy^^dt^) Ynt^era^tign. * . . .* c 

2. Xhe means adopted to achieye these ^are deter-^ 
Uiined by the same procsess. 

'3. : Th^ interactidfir process/is such that each membet 
, feels both freedom to -contribute and fesponsi- 
-^'bilityfor success.' V . , * ■ 

4. Group consensus prevails, even thbugh individ- 
0 uals da not completely agree, but disagreeing 

individuails-^f eel .free to present their poipt 
> , • o'f vie\J. - ' • ' . . ' ^ 

5. Ideas are d^ alt with on th^ basis of ; their value 
to the group rather than on a basis' of .;^ho in- 
troduces them. 

6. Thpse in position of formal, leadership recognize 
that their major role is th«t"of facilitating 
group ^process^ • ^ ' 

Th^ important concept 'here i§N?that of ^"process" 
. being a social phenomena common to many groups in* bur 
society. 

If ' a group has-* the ^characteristics identified by^ 
Beal, Bohlen, arid Raudabaugh [1] , its with,in-group inter- 
actions have 'a fairly prejiictable nature th^t we call 
"process.'^ - ^ " . - . ^ (II-3) 

"Process" goes on everywliere and all the time 
throughout our society*. ' . - " 

A M^ifiy grouf^ arie involved in process in eVery 
conmunity . ( 

Community 'developmelnt afi a process 

Process activities that. go on in a community can ^ 
include some that are: * 

' ^^^p^Community based 

^2) Have, as goals the alleviation of community ,pi^6b- 
. / lem,$ or c9ncerns • ' . 

We commonly call these community-based, goal^- 
ditqcted process activities "community ^development." 

- • (II-4) V 



^d, when we talk about CD as £ process we .are 
•really saying that we take, explicit recognition of 
CD b^ng a goal-directed social phenomenon having 
characteristics (/on^lstent with our understan'dTne' of' 
process. 'v ^ 

Let/^look at other ways'people have described it:* 
. Warren [ll,' p. 324]: - ' • ^ V 

Community Development;. We shall define community' 
deve|.opment as a deliberate and sustained attempt- 
-^o. strengthen the horizontal pattern of a community. 
j^^Jlhls definition conceives community development as' 
, a process. 

Saunders [8, p, 521]: 

. . change from a conditidh where one or two. ^ 
. ' people or a^small elite within or with6ut the loc.'ai ' 
community make a decision for the rest of the peo- 
pie to a Qon'dit ion where people themselves make \ 
these decisions about matters of common concern; 
from a state of niinlinum to one of maximum^ coopera- 
tion; from a "cohdition where few part>icipate to one 
where many participate; from a condition where all 
resources and specialists come from^ outside^ to one 
whiere" JLc^cal people mak;e tfiie most use of their own 
resources, etc. 

Gary [4,' pp. 1-2]: 

Essentially, community development is, 'the delib- 
^ erate atteujpt by community people to work together * 
to guide the future of their communities, an'd the 
development of a corresponding set of techniques^^ for 
assi^tang community people in such a prdcess.' 
(Quoted from Warren), i ^ 

And then Cary again [4, p, 144]: - ' 

Basic , to the community development process is parti- 
cipation .by the people of the community in the pro- 
cess. The emphasis is on common or shared interests 
and concerns—public issues--which grow out of indi- 
» vidual interests and con^cerns. " - 

In light of thes'^ characteristics, it also is Im- - 
portant Co distinguish between CD as a process and the 
various concep'tualizations of group problem solving 
Lhdt- are called "the community development process." 

Note 'that when we talk about CD as a process , we 
are using process, .as a descriptive term to designate 
a' particul^ typS of social phenomena. • * 
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r ' ' WHen we' talk about the CD process , we are uslog 
process in another meaning — one that Kimball^and Thulleh 
ide,ntify as: "The term process means a series of logl- 
* cal, identifiable. Interrelated, and sequential steps 
which result in certain outcomes ' [6 , pp . 118—3^19 ] • 
And that, is a very 4ifferent meaning! 

^The CD Process can refer to a problem- solving 
technique such as the scientific method. Or it can re- 
fer to any of a number of other schema's of . the 'general 
approach that most^ community groups follow as they ar& 
involved in community development activities.. (See 
Tweeten and Brlnkman [10, pp. 256-61] for one formula- 
tion.) (II-5) 

Regardless of what schema one uses, essential dom- 
ponents of. «the CD process include: 



1) Problem definition by community residents 

2) Application of sojme systematic and analytic 
procedure ofV^'problem solving that leads to a 
group decision ' > ^ 

3) An action phase that carries out the group deci- 
sion ■ 

'4) An evaluative technique that provides a basis- 
for determining the appropriateness of the 
decision and/or action and typically leads back 
into another problem definition effort 

If you compare that formulation with the social process 
formulation of Beal et al. you can s^e they are not the 
same. ' ' , 

In summaryT^when we speak of commuhity development 
as a process we are recognizing that process is: 

A social phenomena of group action baSed on volun- 
tary participation where group activities are de- 
, termlned by its members. 

And, we are also recognizing <thdt: 

These are "process" activities that are goal di- 
rected toward the alleviation of community concerns 
or problems. 

When we talk about the community development pro- 
cess we are recognizing that: 

1) Community groups that are successful i.n dealing 
with problems generally use a systematic 
analytical technique — a problem-solving process. 

2) Analytic ^t4chniques of community problem solv- 
ing follow a logfical sequence of steps and thus' 
can be called "process" but in this case "pro- 
*cess means a logically related seqi^nce of steps 
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Thus, as we work in community .development we must 
always be conscious of the two types of process: (II-6) 

1) The social phenomena of gtoup action called 
"process" . 

2) The problem-solving procedures, usually called 
"process" C 

, Both must be adequately dealt with or the QD ef- 
fort has a rocky road ahead. 

Community, development as a method 

Some agencies and individuals vi^w CD as a method, 
a way of working. This means it is viewed as a means, 
a technique of achieving a goal established by the 
agency or individual. (II- 7) 

The tendency in such caises is to evaluate CD in 
terms of whether it makes possible the attainment of 
some end identified as important by the\^gency or 
individual. ' ' > 

This, of course, runs counter to^t.he first of the 
major characteristics of the formal democratic gjroUp 
as identified by Beal, Bohlen, and Raudabaugh [1]. 

There aire several consequences of viewing community 
development as a method of achieving goals set outside 
the community: 

1) The sphere of group decision making is reduced 
for' all participants. 

2) Motivation for participation is correspondingly 
reduced. 

3) The primary activity of the group shifts from 
"problem solving" to carrying out of procedures 
to achieve predetermined ends. 

4) JEhe ^process" focus ,of community development is 
weakened. 

Community developm,ent as a program 

When CD i^ viewed ^ ai program , the approach is 
that of CD as a method, but in addition to the goals 
being set outside the community, the quantity and na- 
ture of the outcomes is also determined outside the 
community. (II-8) 

Emphasis is placed on one or more of these: 

1) The content to be transmitted (if the agency 
worker is an educator) ' ' 
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2) The activities to be undertaken (if the agency 
worker is in an action agency) 

3) The results that are to be achieved for the 
agency \ 

Agencies often view community development as a 
program due to: 

1) Legislative requirementg 

2) Governmental regulations 

3) Accountability requirements [reporting systems 
generate quantitativ^ (results)/data] 

4) Administrators' desires for a structured or- 
ganisation 'and "tidy" programs 

WKen this happens, the primary focus of community 
efforts shifts to: •> • • 

1) Legit^imation — the local' cOmmuriifty development 
group is used to' legit incize' activities and re- 
sults the agency wants — those that fit within 
the agency mandate. 

2) Implementation" — the local community group be- 
comes the means of carrying out the agency 
program. ' 

The "process" aspects' generally are losr is empha- 
sis is placed on generating output consistent with 
agency and/or sociatal goals. 

Before leaving the discussion of community devel- 
opment as a program^ we must not6 that Extension uses 
"program" with another meaning. 

An Extension educational 'program is a set of re- " 
late'd educational methods, materials, and techniques 
for the t»ransmission of knowledge.' — ^ 

Thus, in its best or ideal form', an Extension CD 
program has as its intended outcome the improvement 
of client knowledge and skills, not the implementa- 
tion of some predetermined. action. 

Community development as a movemefih 

Community development as a movement carries strong 
normative connotations. » . 

It is not valujB-free or. value-neuttal. 

Its use is based * on phllosophical**or idealogical 
Jtenets. (II-9) 
' ■ • ■ ^ 

. Those whp are involved tend to regard the community 
development approach as a cause or a crusade. 
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Community dev.elopment efforts may be viewed as a 
sign o^ progress. . 

# ^ • 

In extreme cases community development is identir 
fied as being the answer to all agency and all com- 
^munity problems. 

Implications for 'agencies J^d wdyckers 

The sequence' of conceptions of CD presented alcove, 
also has been described in other terminology. For 
. example: 

1) Client orientation (the process conception) 

vs. *^ 
Agency orientation (the program conception) 

2) Problem orientation (process) 

vs. , * . ^ 

Program orientation (just what it is called) 

Or, in a similar, but not identical, type of compar- 
ison 

De-centralization of decision making (process) 

vs/ , ■ ' 

Centralized decision' making (program)- ' \ 

^ Whajt does all this mean for you? 
/Obviously, your ability to orient your work to 
dne ^pf these conc6pt:^ons /depends, on: , 

, J Ij) Ydur agi^cr and jtf^ prientation ' V >; 

2f^) Your ^jok/and' ^e9li6nsibiliti6&^^ ' ; ^ < 7 ' - 

, -pXJt^^^ ■p^ej;Sona%<p|6j^^ working' with' 

For example,;, if ^3^^^^ loans in ac- 

Goxdauce with ■4>r(^l^4&r€^^^^^ you can' t 

change or violafepvth!^<^'fo^ (program) • 

• ' "' ■ '-'^ 

But, if you want, you can be a participant in tjie 

process by helping the community understand, the poten- 
tials . and constraints of your agency pi^agram (it is a 
resource to the Community) and how that resource might 
be used. 

Or, if you have leeway to determine how your agen- 
cy's services are to be delivered you can^ 

1) Deliver thfitiTin ways that support^local process- 
oriented groups (time, place, maimer of delivery 
arranged to suit their needs) 
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2) Develop, skills so you can stimulate and assist. 



3) Provide linkages to ofchej" agency resources that 
CD groups neea. 

Now, for a word of caution. " (11-10) 

Regardless of where you start in CD, there is a 
tendencyr, fpr your approach to "drift" from CD ais a 
process, to CD as a program to CD as k metlmd. 

It's a natural reaction based on the nee^'to keep 
one's job manageable. 

\ 

For example, if you are involved in facilitating 
. process-oriented groups ,. the\demands on your time will 
be very large^ 

One ^lution that mafkes your job manageable is to 
make your CD effort a "program." . : 

Tfien the clients have to adjust to your progrard • 
needs rather than yoiir accomodating them, and the v 
time required of you will be much less. f 

• Or, if supervisors want quantitative measures of 
productivity, the process approach must be transformed 
Into a program approach to produce the appropriate 
data. ^ - • ' 

And, so it goes, if you let it. 

There is no known solution except to be aware that, 
only you Can prevent the "drift." 

And, you are the only one who c'!5n decide tjiat ±t 
is worth the extra effort that it takes to be process 
oniented. ^ . . , , 

Community development a^ a • ^ 

manifestation of democracy . 

We w^ll note only a few ideas relating to • this 
conceptualizatioi^: ■ ^ ■ . 

1) It is very close to the community development 
as a process conceptualization .^n. \ ' , 

2) Those who have emphasized the democratic values 
that lie behind CD as^a pr6cess (Biddle and 
Biddle [3, pp. 2-3], Bennett [2, p. lO], Littrell 
[^9 PP* ^"5]) have emphasized that community 
development is consistent with generally ac- 
cepted democratic values and beliefs. 

3) The overall conceptualization «»identifies CD as 
ys^mocracy in action at the. local leve^-. * 
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This is a conceptualization that most people can 

easily understand and identify with. 

>■ 

. Thus, it may be useful as a* means of communica- 
' tion with your clientele. 

*An operational definition of ^ 
c ommuh it y de vel opmen t 

J We have talked afcout communit-/^ development in a 
variety of formulations. 

Now, let's look at what this means in operationai 
terms—How might we fecognize a community development 
program if we saw one in operation? 

This operational definition is intended to help 
answer that question. . » ^ 

We* 11 build up ati operational definition using a^ 
series of components that help identify, community 
development . N - 

" These component^ characterize the process conception 
ol community development which is often looked upon as 
^the ideal model. ' ■ ■ ^ 

We'll start with the formal democratic group as the 
basic client unit (as described %boV*, Seal,- Bohlen, 
Raudabaugh [1]). • ' ^ 

Two dominant characteristics of the formal democra- 
tic group are: / ^ . ■ dll-ll) 

1) Entry to the group is open to thoke who desire 
to have a part in the activities of the group. 

2) The group's activities and actioiis reflect the 
prefrtenaes of those who choose to participate. . 

If this group is involved In community development, 
it will be locality-orient;e^d with the relevant locality 
determined by the territory effected by the problem, 
issue or concern the group is working on. (For exam- 
ple, a community improvement council or a neighborhood 
association.) 

• It ^will be action-oriented as its members are in- 
volved because they want to do something or prevent 
something frpmN^eing done;. 

They^lmay want to improve a park or build a school. 

The decision-making unit will be the group (e.g., 
"The Community Improvement As^Qciation voted to go on 
record as supporting the summer recreation program 
proposed by^^. -'f ."). » 

* • -"-^ 

' ■ • n ' 
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In many cases, the .group decisions will be binding 
on those who disagree as well as those who agree. 

^ .Thus, ^^«e^ first four definitional components are: 

1) The group is a formal democratic group. (11-12) 

2) The group ^is locality-oriented. ^ ^ 

3) , The group is action-oriented.' 

4) The decision-making unit is the group. 

The next g^oup of definitional components Is de- 
rived from the types of assistance that agencies can 
provide for th'fese groups. ^ ' 

This" assistance can be divided into two ''bund-le,s»" 

' (ri-13) 

The first "bundle" is needed by all CD groups \as 
they are involved in ^their CD Efforts and inclijfdesV 

1) Understanding and use of the group decision- ^ . 
making process. (11-14) 

2) Leadership development assistance that enables 
present and future leaders to function 
effectively. \ - 

3) Group process skills that enable group members 
to be effective participants i,n group activity. 

4) Organization development and maintenance skills 
that make the group strong and effective over 
time. ^ 

4 ^ . - 

The second "bundle" consists of information, re-, y 
sources, and special sk^Llls needed by the group in 
order; to be effective in dealing with whatever problem 
issue or concern it' is working on. Examples ' include : 

- (11-15) 

1) Information about local conditions 

2) -Information about^^^ailable and potentially 
availa±>J.e^ resources (including agency programs) 

3) Alternatives, their likely costs, -and' expected 
consequences . 

4) Skills, techniques, and linkages needed^ to make 
possible effective group action in the partlcu-^ 
lar context of their activities and local situa- 
tioYi ^ 

Nate that these "bundles" are heavily weighted to 
education, but most topics are not the types af educa-- 
tion that are 'formally* taught in classeis. 

Thus, any agency person with appropriate know-how 
'can have a part of the action. 
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Also, in' the, typical situation, the delivery of 
this agency assistance must occur at times and places 
that the CD g-refup can accomodate and through persons 
acceptable to. the group. 

Before going^on to t'he ;third set of components, 
let's look at some related aspects of agency assis- 
tance to CD groups. 

Agency wotfk in community development is interactive 
with other agency activities. 

^ Group decisions by local CD groups set the context 
vjithin which, indi^dug^l decisions are made and both 
types of desision^ affect and are affected by agencies. 

-Agency activities with individuals provide re- 
sources for CD efforts as they add to the total pool 
of resources that can be brought to bear on comn^nity 
problems. 

Agency efforts with CD groups can help individuals 
by ijnproving the "arena" within which they operate. 

The well-being of clients depends on hoth indi'vid--' 
ual and group decisions'l^eing adequate ^nd appropriate, 

y When we work in comfiiuifiijty development we are help- 
ing 1 oca l~^groups maintain the balance between individ- 
ual and group decisions that they think is needed. 

The third- and last set of components in ^hi% 
operational definition, is organizational. . 

^ An agency involved in support of ^D effdrts .must 
make a number of organizational commitments . Thus,^ 
these components' "define" the existence 'of an agency 
effort in community, development; These include : 

^5) Administrative commitment that the agency^ wiA^^ 
be involved in activities supportive of CD 

2) Visible administrative leadership and suppQirt 
of those who assume responsibility fot CD 
a^ctivities ^ . 

3) Inter- and intra-agency linlcages that make pos- 
sible mobilization of resources needed by 

' " \ clients ' ' 

s« ^ ; ■ " ■ ■ ■ ^ 

4) , In-service training to develop staff skills in 

assisting CD groups 

/■■ \ ' ^ 

5) A delivery system that provides continuing 'con- 
tact with client CD groups 

6) Mpdificatiolv of th6 agency incentive system to 

; encourage ffield worker participation in support 
of community development 



Obviously, almost no situation or agency will pos- 
sess all the 18 components that have been described so 

Biit, most of them must be there if the agency and 
the clients are to be effectively itiyolved in CD. /^Thus 
in an operational sense, ^they define CD. 

Role conflict v 

^ Unfortunately, relatively few agencies haveTteeo^g- 
nized the need for all the organizational components^ 
jdescribed above. • ' 

The result' is role cpnflict for the field worker 
*who is interested in commua^ty developn^ent . 

Supervisor ancj (sometimes) client expectations are 
for conduct other than tha^t needed if thexworker is 
to be involved in support of l^cal CD effor'ts. 

Wl)en this happens,* the agency. Worker is caught 
in the middle — this is role conflict. .' - (11-17) 

ultimately each person has to make an -adjustment 
in response to role cdpflitt. 

The typicaW approach €>f the person who is inter- 
ested in community development is to do enough con- 
ventional work to satisfy superiors. ' . 

And, to be^ involved in CD to the extent tKat it 
is feasible to do so. ' ; , . -\ ' 

This generates stress on the individual^ 

Also, it ^eatek pressure for your or j/entation 
to shift from supporting CD as A process, do having a 
nice? comfortable well-packaged CD program. 

The typical response of the person who isn't 
interested in CD is to opt out with words like: 

1) My other programs take all my time. 

2) The "boss" says I should, concentrate on . . . 

3) I'd sure like to be involved in CD, but it's 
^gainst regulations to do so, 

It^ould be nice to have an easy, solution to sug- 
gest , but none is available. 

Eventually each person has' to find a way of deal- 
ing with role conflict. ^ 

Part of the way to deal with it is to know why 
you are involved. 

^ And, that's why Unit^III is entitled, "Why Be 
Involved in Conmiunity Development?" 



/ Unit - Workshop Guide 

This workshop guide is intended to assist you in identifying the ways 
in which the subject matter covered in this unit is applicable to your 
work situation. Please follow these procedures: , 

1. Divide into groups of two or three persons. Within each group 
discuss the Part I questions until eich has described aspects of his/her 
individual work situation that relate -to the questions. Record information, 
ideas, or concepts related to your work situation that you feel are of im- 
portance to local efforts. ^ ^ •• 

2. Within your regular small group discUss the Part II questions and- 
recorjd t:;^e conclusions you reach. 

Part I 

— ^ — ' • ■ ■ ■ ■ 

1. Can you identify one or mor^e .groups in your geographic area o£ re- 
sponsibility that are engaged ^n activities that you would call com- 
munity development? ' ' 



2. If such groups^ do exist , who is involved and 'what 'are they doing? 
Those Involved ^ Activities 



Are there problems or concerns in your; geographic ar,ea of responsibil- 
ity that might be dealt with through the activities of a CD group? 



yes no 



If yes , what are they? 



4. If there are agencies working with community development groups in 
^ your geographic area of responsibility, what is yoiir perception of 
. their approach to CD? Do they view it as a process, a method, or a 
program? (Identify by agency if possible.) ' 

Agency . ^ ■ Approach i 




Part II . ' .\f 

1. In the resource. materials it is statcid that there is a constant 

tendency for an agency's CD effort to 'fdrift" toward being a program 
or a movement regardlejss of any prodess orientation it starts with. 

' . /''^ 

'a. Do you think this is true? . ■ 

: ' . . . A ' ' ^ • \ ^ 

■ ■ ' ■ ' , ^ I T — '. — '■ ' — T"*^ ' ' 

b. Do you think it can be prevented? ' ■ ' 



c. How would you prevent it if it can be prevented? 



^ .. ~ ^ — - — —4— — - 

2. Which do you think is most important in determining the extent of 

your agency's involvement in CD: Administrative attitudes or the ia- 
terests and skills of field workers such as yourself? ' Vhat are^ the 
reasons for your answer? " 



Framework for Analysis of CD Efforts " . 

t. * ' - ^ . . ■ • , 

This wotksheet is intended for your u^e in analyzing CD efforts ob- 
served- as a part of your field trip experience. It provides^ a means of 
^systematically accumulating knowledge about the^ community. Some parts can 
be completed using information^ f rbm* the pre-brlef ing . Some can be* com- 
p^.eted during, the field trip. Others will require information that prob- 
ably will be available only during the/ debrief ing -'session when^ ide^s, im- 
pressions and experiences are shared. . Careful stujiy of these pages prior 
to the field trip .can ensure that needed items of information are not ac- 
cidently missed. . . ^ 

In the cou^^se of your field trip you probably will hear about and see 
several physical projects that ypdt'L host coijpaunity is working on or has 
completed. Presentations for vrsltprs/asua^ such projects. 

Although these physical projects are of. interest — especially in ca6es where 
they utilized resources from agency programs — the process activities that 
resulted* in these projects are of much greater importance to the content 
of this training effort. This form" is intended' to provide a framework f^r 
analysis. of the things yoU heax about and observe;^ o, 

It may be tisef u!^ to teke^ th6 form with you on the field trip^ and re- 
cord information as* opportunity presents itself, and you may identify ad- 
ditional aspects^'^f tKe CD activity that you wish to rScord. Space is 
left at the end of the form for that purpose. 

1, What is the name of the community? ^ ^ 



2. Is it; 



A municipality A municipality fiTssurrounding countryside 

A counFy . ^ ^ More than 1 municipality . & surroundings 



Other, describe 



3. Is the community co-terminous with a minor civil division (municipal- 
ity, tovmship, school district, county, sp^ecial district, etc.)? 



yes . ^ no 



If yes , it^s name Is^ 



(If- you are learning 'about' more than on^* CD effort) Are there different 
cocimunities associated wi^ /the various CD ef f ort^^ yoii are learning 
about? . ^m- r - 



yes 



no 



n continue 



If yes , liiake notes of some of the CD efforts h?re and the 
your analysis of a problem and community you prefer (typically the one. 
Ijescribed in questions 1-3). ; ^ ' 





i '■ 

, ) 


















/■ ■ ■ 


* ■ '■ ' / ■ , ^ ^ ■' 



Are agency personnel ^nyolved in the CD'effort?^ 

yes no' , ' , „ 



If yes ,, note the agftxcy^Cies) below, classifying 'each = by type of. in- 
volvement . 

AgencyXies) With This 
^ Typ^ df Inyolvenfent 



Type of Involvement in tlD*. 



As participants in the' decision-making 
group. * i 

In aj^ advisory capacity only^ 

As behind-the-scenes reaoiirce^ersons. ^ 

As persons who' can provide resources 
.the community needs. 

As facilitators, enablers, exped'itors, 
orgariizers, etc, - 

As persons seeking " approval of an. 
agency program, . 




Other: 
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When-nrtd how was the effort to cope with community problems started? 



Wlio was involved at that tioie? 
Residents (non-agency) V Agency pers^el 

( ' 



A 



What do those involved view as their most important accomplishment? 



I 

( 



Wliere did the idjea for that activity originate? 



Were plans for that activity modified as they were developed? 

yes n o ' * ' ^ * 

If yes^, why were they modified and by whom?*^ ^ 
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What do those involved view as their most important failure? 



Where did the idea for that activity originate? 



Were plans for that activity modified as tbey were developed? 
' yes ' no 

Why and by whom was modification (or the decision not to modify) under- 
taken? ^ 



As you perceive the situation, is, leadership concentrated in the han&k 
'of a few persons or spread throughout the group involved in CD? 



Is community leadership specialized with different groujps of leaders 
taking responsibility for specific types of concerns? 

yes ^no . / 



If neither "yes" or' "no" is correct, try to identify the types of 
issues on which leadership is specialized and 'those where it is not. 



If yes can you tell who does what? ; yes no only partly 

Does the group have one or more concerns it is working on now? 

yes no ' ' 

yes » what are they? ' 
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13. What overall impressions have you gained about. the CD efforts you 
have observed or heard about today? (Ch^k responses you feel 
are appropriate.) ' 

A. Those actively participafing in the decision-making group are: 

^EnthusiastlTc^ and increasingly supportive 

^Maintaining enthusiasm for participating 



Becomyig less enthqsiastic 



Apathetic 



Frustrated 



Other 



B. Those who are leaders, in the decisions-making group are: 

Enthusiastic 

^Less than enthusiastic 



__Respected and supported " \ 

_Giyen limited support \ 



Tolerated 



Opposed 



Other 



Does this apply to all leaders, or only to a selected few? ^All Few 

C. The population in general appears to: 

^now about and support the CD group 

/ . ' ^ . ■ 

y • ■ 

Know about and tolerate the CD group 



^Know about and oppose the CD group 



Not know about the CD group 



^Know about and support CD efforts 
^Know nbout and tolerate CD efforts 



Know about -and oppose CD efforts 
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^Not know about CD efforts 



\ 



Agency field workers in the , community ap.pear to: 

^Know about and support the CD group 

K now about and tolerate the CD group 



_Know about arid oppose the CD group 



_Not know about the CD group 



V 



_Know about and support CD efforts 
_Know about and tolerate CD efforts 



_Know about and oppose CD efforts 



_^Not know about the CD efforts 



My prediction of the future of CD efforts in this community is: 

They will increase and improve in effectiveness 

" t 

^They will remain about as is the situation now: 

^They will decline and possibly stop 



Other 



F, The three most important reasons. for that prediction are:, 



a. 



r \ ; z r 

My additional Comments are: 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
: /\S A PROCESS 
AS A METHOD 
AS A PROGRAM 
AS A MOVEMENT 




r 

r 



GROUP SOLIDARITY IS THE 

BASIS OF SHARED EFFORT 

GROUP SOLIDARITY IS ^ASED 
ON SOCIAL INTERACTION' 



PROCESS IS A SPECIAL TYPE OF SOCIAL 
INTERACTION THAT RESULTS IN: • 

ACCOMODATION TO OTHERS 
^.SHIFTS IN POSITIONS ON ISSUES 

SHARED -IMAGE OF REALITY- 

AGREEMENT ON GOALS 

» 

■ WILLINGNESS TO WORK TOGETHER 
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COMMUNILY DEVELOPMENT^ AS A PROCESS IS: 
A GOMMUNITY-BASFn - snCTAI PROCESS , 
A GOAL-DIRECTCD SaCIAL PROCESS 



ITS^ DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC IS: 
THE lYPE OF SOCIAL INTERACTION . 



I 1-5 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROCESS FOR A PROJECT 
^ Complete Project 

t 



■ •. - X 

Community Ideal 
vs. 

Community Situation 



Identify Problem 

/ 



I \[>rolect/ j 



Identify Leaders 
&'Organizations 



Evaluate Per Ideals 




iProject^ 



Prepare Implementaion 
Plan 
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Make Decision 



a. 




ERIC 



Identify Resources 
& Limitations 



/ New\ 
iProject^ 




Identify &- Analyze 
Alternatives 
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Establish Priorities 




/*^New> 
\P rbject/ 



/ New Y 
^P rojed 



■ . ■ - <r ■ ■ / ^ 

TVJO TYPES PROCESSr 

SO.C IAL PHENOMENA OF GROUP . 
ACTION - CD^AS A PROCESS 

ORDERiY. PROBDEM SOLVING BY 
A ^f^OUP - THE CD PROCESS 

■J 



GOMMUNITY DEVELpPMENT ^>S^A METHOD 

r . * ' ' 

CD IS MEANS Ttj' ACHIEVE AN END 
NOT IDENTIFIED THROUGH 
GROUP- PROCESS 



END IS USUALLY SET BY AN 

, G 

" AN AGENCY OR AGENOIES 
SOCIAL PJRPCESS IS WEAKENED 



COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AS ^ A PROGRAM 
GOALS (ENDS) AND OUTCOMES ARE 
SET OUTSIDE THE COMMUNITY 



0UT,COMES ARE FOR THIE^AGENCY 

AGENCY PLACES EMPHASIS ON: 
LEGIJIMATLON 
IMPLEMENTATION 
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CD AS A MOVEMENT 



, I DEAllO^ I CAL APPROACH 



CD IS THE ANSWER 



war 



ERIC 



YOUR APPROACH MA^y' "DRIFT" 




PROCESS 
METHOD 
• PROGI^AM . 

MOVEMENT ' ' ' 

ONLY YOU CAN PREVENT "DRIFT- 



FORMAL DEMOCRAJIC^ROUP 

OPEN TO ENTRY ON B'ASIS 
OF INTEREST 

ACTIVITIES & ACTIONS 
REFLECT MEMBERS KiShES 



DEFINITIONAL COMPONENTS ' 
FORMAL DEMOCRATIC "GROUP 
LOCALITt'-ORIENTED 
ACTION-ORIENTED 
GROUP IS DECISION UNIT 



/ II 



cd-qperatiqnaL def inittqi\i- 
assistanx^e co 

"BUNDLE" #1 ^- ITEMS NEEDED 
BY ALL CD GROUPS 

"BUNDLE" #? - ITEMS SPECIFIC 
TO GROUP SITUATIOJ\l . 
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ITEMS IN "BUNDLE" #1 

GROUP DECISION MAKING SKILLS 
LEADERSHIP .DEVELOPMENT 
GROUP PARTICIPATION SKILLS' " 



ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT &/- 
MAINTENANCE SKILLS ' ^ 
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ITEI^ IN "BUNDLE" #2 

) ... 

INFO ON LOCAL/SonDITIONS 

I N F 0 0 N A V A I L A B L E RE S 0 U R C ES 

AN^U^^SLS OF ALTERNATIVES 

. SPECIAL SKILLS, TECHNIQUES , 
AND LINKAGES AS NEEDED 



CO 



■ ; 11-16 

. .. ^ , ' . . - :■ ■• . ) 

' QD - OPERATIONAL DEFINITION 
ORGANIZATIONAL COMMITMENTS: 

. ADMLNlfeTR^tlVE SUPPORT - 

; - -■ • ■ 

VISIBLE LEADERSHIP 

. EFFtcVl.VE LINR>\GES 

'jr . ■ ■ ■ 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING . 
DELIVERY SY.STEM ' " 

rNCE>jTIVES FOR THOSE 1^ CD • 



. ROLE aONFLICT 
AGENCY EXPECTATIONS 

CLIENT expectations'" 
" '. ' VS.,. 
REALITIES OF YOUR CD 
INVOLVEMENT 

« 

■ / " ■ 



r 



RESOURCE PAPER 
UNIT \l 



AN. OPERATIONAL DEFINITION OF 



CQlyI^UJNITY DEVELOPMENT 



^ ^ Paul.H, Gessaman - * ' 

Definitions of commujflty development (CD) have been numerous, and 
usually have not been in close agreement. They have often seemed to d^L- 
rectly support Warren/ s observation: ^ ; 

There, never has , been any extensive «degreeVof consensus joti a^ conceptual- 
\' ly rigorous definition' of community devedopnient. The term is elusive, 
j'd'st asrare the goals that community development efforts- are designed' 
Ito pursue [7, p. 75] , * . _ . \ , 

• Some people find this lack of agreement a stimulant to thinking and debate. 
Others find it to .be ^ barrier vto communication and an obstacle to their 
participatidn in CD activities. This paper provides an operational per- ' 
spective on CD by examining a series of components (xDr characteristics). 

_ ^In the §amd manner that a persdn^can be identified by describing a 
series of personal characteristics such as aame, age, sex, height, Weight, 
color of hair, shape of face, etc, this paper provides an identification 
(definition) of community development by describing a series of its char- 
acteristics. Because CD is a complex social phenomenon involving the ef- 
forts of groups of community ^residents, the assistance of ^ency workers, 
and the organizational capability of agencies to provide that assistahdd' 

when and where; it- is needed, the definition djaws components from 

" • ' ^ ' ^ ■ ' ■ ^ ' ^- ^ - 

/extension Economist and Associate Profe^or of -Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, University' of Nebraska-Lincoln, 

1 . ' * " 

For examples see [2, p. 1; 3, p, 7; 4,. pp, 4,-12; 5, pp. '407-S; 
,6, pp. 18-^31; 8, p. 3^4;"an4;9, pp, 5-6], 
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the characteristics of each of these three aspects.^ Each characteristic 
provides a component! of the deffinition, and they entire ^set of : components 
can. be the basis of a shared- mental image of CD that can provide a basis 
for ^mmunication and discussion.. When taken as a whole, this set of 
components provides an operational definition of CD. 

^ The Operational Definition 

Every definition must have its starting point, ar^d this one is not 
ari^ exception i:o that general tule. In' this cas^. the. starting point is 
the presumption that persons involved in CD are members of, and identify 
with, one or more decision making groups. Members of these groups may^ 
share many attributes in common, or ^fiey may share only one attribute 
— membership in the group. Regardless of the' number of shared attributes, 
"the g^pup is the primary decision making unit of CD efforts./ ' '. ^ 

■ i . - • 'M 

Clientele characteristics . 

'■ te ' : f 

The characteristics of the clientele decision making group provide 
the first components of the pperational definition. In its "ideal" form . , 
.this group, has the characteristics of a formal democratic group as de- 
scribed in Beal, Bohlen, iand Raudabaugh: 

1. The goals and objectives of such a group are established by > ■ 
group interaction. ... 

2. -The means adopted to achieve thefee are deterinined by the. same 

process. '\ . 

/3. The interaction process ^is ^ such that member feel^ both 

^ ^. freedom to cojitribute an^ responsibility for success. 



2 ■ ' ' ■ ■ . ' ' ' ■ ■ - ^ 

- Many. CD groups function for vatying periods^ of time^ (sometimes for 

years) without direbt assistance from agencies. By focusing on the de£i-^ 

nition of CD as an agency-assisted local group activity, this paper does " 

not give specific recognition of autonomousi locat CD, efforts. The omis-- 

sibn is not intended as a\ denial ot^ their existe.nce. It merely represents 

an attempt, to keep the breiadth of the discussion manageable. 

These groups are the clientele to whom agencies provide assistance 
and support . . , 
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4. Group concensus prevails, even though individuals do not com- 
pletely agree, but disagreeing individuals feel free j^o present 

\ ' their point of view. V'^ 

5. Ideas are dealt with on the basis of their value to the "group 
rather than ori^a basis of \57ho introduces them. 



6. Those in position of formal leadership recognize that, their majot 
role is that of facilitating group process [1, pp. 29-30]. 

^Briefly stated, these "democratic" groups and their ongoing decision pro- 
cesses are characterized by: (1) The group decisions reflect the prefer- 
ences of those who participate in the group, and (2) entry to the group, 
with the acc^panying rights of participation in decision making, is . 
possible for' anyone who is affected by the^^group decision. ^ 

In the usual situation, the decision making grou^ is locality-ori- 
ented. The boundaries of the reL^/&nt locality are dependent upon the 
territory affected by the issue/being considered. Typically, this ter- 
ritory is relatively small (a neighborhood, a municipality, a rural com- 
munity, a county or similar relatively small political unit) , but is too 
l^rge to make possible face-to-face contact between aM persons involved. 

This deci^^ign making group is also primarily ac^on-oriented in that 
its .members participate because they want to do something, or to prevent ' 
something from being done, relative to some locality-oriented, issue. This 
implies participants are not involved in these decision making activities,^^,^^ 
to obtain psychic rewards of participation but age involved to -achieve^ 
ends they define as desirable. 

In actual practice, agency clientele possess these characteristics 
to varying degrees. Decision making units may belong at almost yany point 
on a continuum from "individual" to "group," and decision making may be^a ^ 
multi-step sequence where individual and group decisions are inter-mixed,. 
The degree of locality orientation may vary from high (the boundaries of 
the area affected by the problem are clearly Identifiable) to low (geo- " '"'^ 
graphical considerations are of lesser importance). The action' orienta- 
tion may vary f i^Stt .high to low depending >-on J^he perceived level of urigency 
associated wit^the problem, and clientele 'perceptions of the 'probable 
efficacy of efforts to alleviate it. And, the cJ^ientele group may, to 
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some degree, limit participation in decision making, thus making group 



activities- less "democratic", "than the ideal* 

of\h 



The interaction of ^hese components can be visualized by constructing 
a set of three-dimensional axes with. the decision making tinit, the local- 
^t3t^rierr^^ion, and the' action orientation as cdntinua along^he axes 
(Figure 1) . ^ ' - . 



- -J-- -■- 



Action q 




Not locality oriented 
Locality contanuum 



Not action 
oriented ^ 



Group 
Locality oriented 
Action oriented 



Figure 1. .* Interaction of clientele characteristics partially defining CD 



The latger box determined by the continua making up the axes can be 
thought (of as the "bopc" of clientele of alg. agency Jp rag rams. ^Those) having 
clientele characteristics that place them at the origin are^ the idealized 
CD groups. V Those with, characteristics such that they belong in the ABC 
cube-^ might be viewed as typical community development clientele. Others, 
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This formulatioh assumes reasonably "democratic" decision making as 
integral characteristic of CD. ' , 

■ A . . / ^ , - ■ ■ ■ 



of course, remain agency^clientele; ' But, their characteristics make it 
unlikely that work with them can be considered community development. 
Thus, the four clientele characteristics ' that are components of the oper- 
ational* definition, are: (1) democractic .decision making, (2) group deci- 
sion mailing unit, (3) locality^^'orientation, and (4) action orientation. ^ 

Agency assistance components ; ' ^ . 

The definitional components derived from clientele characteristics 
make no specific mention of the types . of agency assistance provided to > 

S4ich clientele. The nature of community development activities is such 

■- ' . ' . ' ■ ■ ■' ■ ^ 

that a large proportion of the agency assistance must be specific to the 
time, place, and type of condern faced by the CD group. In addition, 
several types of assistance are needed by "kll CD groups. * • 

'For convenience, the resulting definitional components can be thought 
of as ^making up two "bundles." The first includes the types of assistance 
• needed by all CD groups. The second includes the types- of .assistance tKat 
aire situationally i^pecific. 
■ -jfc. The first bundle . - Clientele group ^decision -making Activities ^ that^ 
are dependenf, upon; group participation skills of grdlip members the 
group 'a ability to identify goals and priorities, the group's knowledge 
af resources and alternatives apprbpriate to the problem being .considered,,' 
and the group's ability to tr^anslatev in^widual preferences into deci- 
sions. Agency assistance^ to improve aiid facilitate these client group 
activities can be categorized as; (1) i,mpro'^ement' of understanding and 
use of the group decision making process, (2) leadership) development and 
training, (3) improvemep^^f group' process skills, and (4) organization 
development and maintenanc^. ' , . 

Eaqh of these provides, a^ focus for agency assistance and^ is' a compo- 

s ■ r 

nent of the operational deffnition; (Each also is educational in nature; 
delivery of the needed agency assistance will result in agency clientele 
having a changed state of knowledge.) This does not imply ' that, only 
educators should be involved in providing assistance — it means that whom- 
ever provides assistance to clientele involved in CD needs to be pjrep^red 
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to meet these educational needs. • The agency worker who wants clients' • 

CD activities to prosper will provide that assistance. directly or\hy in- , 

' ' '. " ■ • ' ' , , ) - • 

volving others who can do so. V a ' 

The ^second bundle . The CD grSup als'o needs situationally specific 

assistance that Vill enable it to ef ftectivel^^lanalyze and make decisions 

about the problefn, issue, or condem it face^. This includes , but "is not 

restricted to, proyiding assistance that improves client groups' know-/ 

ledge ap^'Trna^rstanding of: (1) l-ocal conditibnSv (2) available^ and, / 



potentially available resources (incltxdiaTg''^ency programs*), (3) alter- 

. , . . * »• 

native.s and theiy expected consequences, and (4) special skills* or , organ- 
izational arrandbments needed -to make the^group's CD activities -effective ^ 
in their community setting^ « • • y' 

. Like the components of ^ the fir^t ' bundle, these' have a, high' degree of 
educational cpntcnt. But, they are not strictly ueducational as- they in- , . 
volve the entire complex of economic, social, political, ' and organizational 
factors that have bearing an, community proj ects.' The' primary consideration • 
is the delivery. of 'whatever assistance clients need to successfully carry 
out their CD activities'. There is V^uilt-^ incentive for providing that 
assistance: Its successful' delivery can improve the acceptability^ of all % 
agency efforts. * V , ' . ^ \ .: 



^ ... ^ . 

brgar uzational components ^ .' ^ ^ ' - i^, 

^ ■ ■. ■' . ' . ? '^^ 

The abiliaty of an agency worker to 3uccessfull^ provide assistance 

to clientele groups, involved in CD activities^depends dpo'n drgariizatlonal 

arrangements within the agency. If agi/ncy personnel ' are , to be effectively 

involveK^in assisting CD groups, a number of^ ot^anizational ^commitments 

are required. These provide the final .group 'of components of the opera- 

^ tional def l^tibn as tl^ey make possible the existence of agency ^pport^ 

for clieitte?^^^ activities. ' 

Agencies differ in the extent to ;<<7hich they give fi^ld worketfs lati- 

tude to ^etexmine^^^^tent and nature of their^b activities. Some 

workers '•are in relaCd.vely unstiFuctured situations ' with nearly complete 

.autonomy to determine their job activities. At the opposite extreme are 

those whose range of wbrk . conditions ^nS activitie's is closely prescribed . 
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and clearly spelled out. , Regardless of the range of choice given the 
• individual worker^ agency structure of\en does not support worker in— 
volvement in providing assistance to CD groups, .Reasons for this situation 
includet (DS^ency emphasis on tangible measures . of output provides 
strong incentives for concentration of work effort on programs having 
quantifiable and measurable output ' (Measuring the output from having 
facilitated a decision by a CD group is very difficult.). " (2) Age"nc±es 
usually arcL sensitive to criticism, and agency 'workers are encouraged to 
^ avoid involvement with clientele in controversial ofr conflict situations 
(Most community decisions that , are wofth the efforts of a CD group have'. ' 
both suppor|ersand^ opponents.) .'. (3) Agencies '-.with local advisor^ groups 
rely on thoq^-groups for political support, and th^(f^support is. based on 
the agency res^iui^ing' to ^heir vested interests <CD efforts usually in- 
volve a. wide rangi of persons in the community and, if successful, alter' 
the pattern q^^^sted interests.). (4) Ag'ency yorkers consider themselves 
to be^full-time emplpyed without providing assistance to CD. groups. • 
Adding CD rd-quires alteration of work patterns and often is viewed as re- 
sulting in heavier work loads (Agency' employees may resist changing 
^phasis pf work effort and "hold back" those who want tb become involved 
■•in assisting -CD groups.). (5) W«c skills needed fbr successfully as- 
sisting CD groups. are somewhat different from skills required for tradi- 
tional agency programs (Success in delivering' traditional-agency programs 
d^oes not necessarily mean the worker has the skills needed for assisting 
(qp efforts.). ' ^ ^ . ■• 

The' organizational commitments that are needfed- to offset thes'e ef- 
fects of agency structure iriclude: (1) A co.^itmlnt to assistihg the 
community development efforts of clientele groups that crepes through(5St 
the agency the expectation that such assistance will be provided when and 
where it is needed. (2) C'ommitment of administrative leadership and sup- 
port of those whc; assume responsibility assisting CD efforts. ^ 
(3) Involvement of the_^gency in linkages wit^ther agencies that make 
possible the recruitment of resources needed by . clientele groups. 
.(A) Cprftinuing in-service fcr^lining to develop agency ^yorker skills in 
assi-«ting CD groups.. ( > ) JaV assigprnents for workers that make possible 



Continuing contact with groups . involved in^"^DI And, (6) Modification of 

ie agency incentive system so those who successfully assist CD groups 
will be rewarded in. the same manner as those who are -successful .in other 
ar^as. ' , 

Not all agencies will be able to "make these commitments at any (^ne. 
tim^, ^nd some may never find it possible to do so. This should nptl be 
takdn as evidence that the commitments are not needed. The realitie^^of 
the world are that many apparently desirable changels in agencies and wo\:k' 
sit,iS8fcions are 'not attainable in the short run. Despite this condition, 
the^Joperational. definition given here can provide (^a basis for an in-^ 
eternally consi^stent mental image of CD. ' ^ 

/ From^he. agency worker's point of view*, providihg assistance to CD 
^^J;f 0rt^*thvoT^e's'*w6 democratic decisiOn^^m^ing grouprs that ^te both 

r lbcality oriented and action oriented^ The'^ assistance provided is of two- 
^ype^ : Assistance ^hat enables any groiw^^'of persons to function mcjre ef- 
fectively as a democratic decision making group and assistance ^that en- 
ables a sprecific group in a specific situation to make a- fetter decisioi? 
about their problem. If the agency worker is to provide the needed as- 
sistance in ways that are consist'ervt^wi'th group needs, the employing 
agency -must be committed to making workers^ CD efforts both possible and 
rewarded. ^ To the extent that a shared imagfe of ck improves communication 
and unde^rstanding , the 'study of this definition should belp agency workers 
get on with the job. * 
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#5? " ' 

. ' , Overview of Unit III ^ ' , 

In this unit* several approaches are used^ to help the participants 
develop i an understanding of the nee'd for CD and for a personal philosophV 
that supports involvement in CD. The first part of the uriit focuses on 
various perspectives of the need fdr CD. The second part provides a 
basis for a more complete underst)anding of societal' changes that are in 
the background of CD. Workshop exercises provide 'a mearts^for partici-' 
pants to localize these ideas to their, client c(*miunity situations, 

^ A restatement of the bases for agency involvement in CD efforts 
provides the background. for an .examination of. policies and practices 
related to agency involvement in* supplying assistance to CD efforts 
(the panel or field trip). Wide-ranging discussion of the impacts of 
agency policies and practices on work situations of 'individuals is in- 
tended as a stimulus to analysis of participant, work situations, ' 

A review sessiotTand a'*w6rkshop Exercise are intended to stiinulate 
consideration of alternative professional roles in CD, the limitat^bnS , ^ 
of CD, and tRe dj^rall reasons^ for being-dnvolved in CD. ^ V 

, Bases for Unit III , 

The content of this unit is based on a geWbral 'unders_^nding of .■ 
the American social-econom/c-political system and of CD t;hat includes: 

- Our governmental system operates through a combinatioil of . ' ^ 
> delegation of authority from federal to state to locaL^ knd 

legislative, administrative and judicial i?esponses " to problems • ^ 

articulated at each of these levels.* ' "^-v 

- The changing activities and roles of gove'rmiental .^ger^iis^ have 
been- both an ^ffect and a cause of societal changes - thu^,' for 
those who have interest, in CD, it helps to uxiHrstand societal 
changes as interacting with agency prt)grams 
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- Most problem alleviation activities of government are carried ' 
out through the .actions .of agencies operating within sets of 

'..regulations that are applied, to all local situations, 

- Differences in local conditions make most agency {Programs only 
* ^ partially appropriate to. the t^ds'of any particular locality, 

and additional mechanisms sach as CD activities are required. if- 

V : «loc&l needs are to be met, — 
* ■ " ' " ' $ ■ 

- Units of goyernmerit, agencie^s, and econdmic units are responsive 

' • ' % 

{ to CD .groups and other citizen organizations with well organized 
goal-directed activities, 

- Local community development efforts may be substantially enhanO|ed 
by -assistance from the personnel of governmental agencies. ' 

^ - The difficulties and complexi1:ies of providing assistance to 
K local CD groups^ are isuch that . agency field worj|t^rs n^ed both 
personal proficiency i^ supplying CD ^assi/stance arid ^p&rsonal 
work ^Philosophies that support their doing so, , 

^ ' Objectives^ of Unit III V. 

N The (^^ect;.ives of^ Unit JIJe' are: ^ 

1. . To improve participants' ilnderstanding of the social-econoinic- 



> political context ^.within which theiif. work jLs carried 



on , 



2. Td provide' insights into the ways in w^ich loc^^r-GD efforts,/^ 
cft-e a mechanism .through which citizens can-addr^s problems in their^ 
p^ers^i^jal and comiiiunity situations. * , , 

3. To stimulate .discussion,, thought, and synthesis by participants 
"that contri^^^idTB^. to 'the dev^Wment of personal work philosophies sup- . 
portive of providing assistant to clients' CD efforts, s 
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■ PERSPECTIVES' ON "WHY BE^ INVOLVE!), IN" 
■ ^ ■ COltoNITY DEVfiLOPMENT?" 

^ The question, "Why Be Involved in ccnnmunity 
development T^Vi^ frequently posed by agency per.sonnel 
who are new to CD work. 

• , ' f ' 

And, many experienced agency workers, commu- 
nity leaders, and citizens raise the s^e questions 
when asked to be involved ijr local €D^ efforts. 

The list of those who question CD involvenffent 
can be expanded almost indefinitely 

Agency' heads whose staff ^are fully employed- 
and are told to expand their agencies' assistanc'e to 
CD groups have as)ted. it. 

> Local elected of f icials: who see -CD efforts 
/as ^ t)3rea^t_^o vested interests (or as ineffective 
in deal'ihg 'vd.t:h community' problems) have asked, 
"Why be involved.-.;:?" ' , S.-^- ' 

And, many a wife or husband ^ose spouse is 
away to countless Community group meetings has ^ 
said, "Why??'' , . , V 

If your job is one where you expect or want 
to. assist iVcal CD groups, the answer to that ques- 
tiori, "Why be involved ...?" may be one of the most A 
important of your . career . ' 'K 

The cax^^s of each of us are influenced by 
the extent to' 'which we know about, and belietve in",., 
the work we do. ^ 

^ The answer to, • "Why be involved ...?" 'is the 
^iroun^ation of job performance that reflfeets credibly 
on ^ch oi us. 

. ' ■ ■ ( 

It's also the basis ^of feelings of . self-worth/ 

iJignifiy', and self-respect \that makes 'us ' effective 

c^tl^ens and effe^citive in assisting our CD clientele. 

So, in many ways, having developed'" a personal 
answer to, "Why b^^nvolved. . .?" is t^e cornerstone. 
of each person's career. 

l(aving^an'' answer xhat you believe " (atid believe 
i?i) can be primary, imj^iort^nce tolyour job effec- 
tiveness. ^ ' > , r.. 
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A few gf the reasons that lie behind that 



statement are: 



^ - CD is not the easiest area tcv work iti. 

- It's not the mos^ highly rewarded in terms^f 
salary and prestige. ' . y 



to 



- It's not the type of work that makes everyone 
like you. . - 

- It's not well understood by colleagues or 
superiors. 

Yet, it has become increasingly important in 
recent decades. ^ . . 

Each of us is involved in some way, or we 
wouldrf't be here. ^ jf 

So, let's look as ^ niomber of possibife respon^^ 
"Why be; involved in community, developmbnt?" • - 

, : Some are simple and direct: 

f . ' ' ■ . / ■ ' .J 

The "Boss" assigned me to, the "CDTcrew;" 

" - The devil made me do it! ! 

Others are Very abstract: ' \, . 

- CD fulfills a societal need.. 

CD iis a.jiecessary integrative forbe in a 
community. . - ' ' . ■ 

And, there are perspectives that lie between 
these extremes. 

* 

We'll try tp^^o^at^'^e^xmh.er of them in this 
unit. Ba|, fi^ Ifrt's taik ^or just a minute about 
the inten^^i^^rthis session./ f 

^he palmary purpose is to stir your' thinking 
about the reasons for involvement in CD - but, to do sc 
'Without trying to "bra^inwash"\you. , 

At the end, we hope yoii^will^. have some new ideas, | 
/will have gained some^new perspec tives, and will have 
thought about your personal^hilosophy regarding CD.- 

' The experience Kiay give you a hew outlook o^ 

your work. \ « 
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Or, it may reinforce the out'iooU you already 
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^ Regardless, we'd like you to remember that t^fe 

» ideas you bring to the discus.siohs are as important as 
, any in the presentations. 

^5verything you contribute becomes a part of the 
pool of ideas -from wh^ch we can learn. 

, The schedule has time for discussion and debate. 

^ Let's u^ it for sharing of ideas- and construc- 
*'tive disagreement 'whenever we disagree. --^ 

•The idea^of cliscussing philosophy' about our i^- 
vViJlvement in CD may seem' rather abstract.. " 

But, it's not too hard to name situations where 
a well-thought' dut personal- philosophy should prove 
very useful. For ^eecample,- it* should help: 

- When the da: 
providing a 
, no such answer to give. 

^- When two groups in a -community are. each asking 
*for professional. assistance as they take exact- 
ly opppsite positions on a community issue 

. ' - Wl^en'oii^. agencies would apparent!}^ benefit by 
one solutj.on.to a community problem while the 
^^^^^^ong-run benefit to i±e community would be 
greater with,anoth^ 

-/tihen it is .obvious^ the leadership in a community 

has ulterior motives for accepting leadership 
. roles ^ ^ ' ' 



demands of our jobs push for- our 
jjCk,' "pat" answe.r^, /and there is 
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- When it appears that , decision making f ole^^ are 
, , , intended to be kept by a few and^hat a commu- 
^ [ nity group i^j|^4)eing formed becausp of ijureau- 
cratic requirements, or for public^ relations 
- purposes * ' 

- . , ' , • * . .■ ' ' - . 

You may feel that- these examples reflec^: the 
philosophy and values of the person who provided them. 
That is* true. Qur choices are based on our philosophic 
orientation. ' > 



. And, that is the whole point of t|his unit. All 
phases of our professional decisioh malSng reflect our 
personal philosophies about the work we do/. Thus, it ♦ 
is important to consciously think about the "why/ of 
our wark. , 



A framework for .looking at "Why be involved,,]?" 

- Let's start by personalizing the question. "Why 
asn 1. involved .-in community development?" 

Using this question as the basis for an exercise 
- will hel,p us start thinking about the content; of this 
discussion. ' 

y : -Concentrate for a few m'i'nutes and then write 

down your most important reason^ )^or being involved 
in community devejlopment. 

Try to keep yoUr rSasong as simple as possible 
while retaining accuracy. " , - ■ ' 

When you've completed writing, we'll list the 
/ reasons oh the chalkboard. : 

(List at least one response from each partici- 
pant on the chalkboard and .discuss as seems appropri-' 
ate.^ y ' * ^ 

Responses from a group' such as this .will usually 

.include such reasons as: 

^ . ' 

CD gives me an opportunity to really help people 
with their needs 1 ^ ^ ' 

I m involved with CD g?:oups : because I get satis- 
faction from ^helgritig work out solutions to. ccTuipli-Cated 
.. problems - ^ 

9r • K>as told it wa:sv5ome thing' I haW to do ,to keep 

I'm involved itf .^D Hfecause communities htve so ' 
many problems, and someone 'has to^help work out the 
solutions. ■ . . . ^ . • 

^ ■ . ' ^ ' / 

Coramuhity development gives me a chance to pro-' 

vi-de leadeE«hip> for something t'haf. is really needed.- 

I see it as a way to jnake democracy wo'rki 

• N It ' s; aVway- to" Jt^^eW^^^ fortunate^ get some 

' of the things they nee^fy .<- \ 

I assist CD efforts because ^^L^^ne way to get' 
people heard who have been ignored for so long. 

^ It is obvious there are^reat variations ^ in the 
reasons people are involved in CD. , If is* also obvious 
that .the. reasons people are involved come from very * 
different motivations and stirauM. 

. ■ . • ' ■ ' '-^ ..^ * ^> ' ' 

•■ - • ' '.^ „ 



It seems that the answers to "Why be involved 
* in community develojpent?" come from^ different per- 
spectives. - * 

Let s look at some of those perspectives. (III-l) 

The personal perspective on CD i nvolvement 

' ' '. ' " 

Let's first look at the question from what might' 
be called the. personal perspective. ' ' 

To dqVthis, we'll reword- the question to "What 
aire my iriher personal reasons for being involved in 
community development?", ' - . - 

In this case we are really examining our "^V 
values—our basic ^.nner motivating forces, . 

Obviously, in this perspectiv^ we are concerned* 
wl'th: - ' ' ; . ' • 

- the r^ylts of our upbringing and our sociali- 
zation \ ' /' ' ■ " ^ * - 

- the events of our childhood, our famil^be- 
liefs and values.' , • 

Also, we are concerned with the things that oc- 
curred outside the family: " ^ 

' - our ^ school experiences ' * , 

- our religious training and^'particip^tiori 

- our college. or university ' courses 
' - our study .an4. work "experienees ^ ' 

- (possibly) our expierlences in the mi'::^itai;y ; 

.^gardless of the type and diversity of sources; 
our vaj-ues are where we' are right now, ^ , . — 
i . " ■ .' • 

We .classify things as wprth doing or not worth- 
doing pn.the basis of our values, ' ^ 

Thus, on the basis of values (from' pefrsonal 
perspectives) we might; identify . reasons for personal, 
involvement in assisting CB efforts in somewhat dif^ ^ 
ferent words than' we. used a few minutes ago. \' ' 




The wording may. differ, but some typical idfias 
- I like to help people with their problems 



a' . - I get satisfaction f rom^helping so}.ve comiilicat- 
ed problems. v ' ' ' ' " \ 

" 'l^TSce*^ help p.eople develpf) .'the capacity to 
^help themselves. ' / - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

It's' part of my responsibly^ vtd the community 

, - Cooperative efforts in pg6b,lem ^^oiLution are. the 
•appropriate way 04 solving. cpmm^ity problems. '\ . ; 

" Because it is"ff-*way to help to malce- my. coinmunitv 
. look gpod-^wel-1 planned, wail constructed, ''and^ well 
cared for. . • ' ' ^/ \ 

J - Because I like variety. Working .ir{m makes it 
possible .to work witK "different people^ with^dif f erent 
groups, with -different^projects, and for different' ' 
purposeis . - : ^ ' . i , 

^ - It's a' way to see how the ..many iixdiyiduals^,' 
organizations, and segments .of society fit together and 
Work together—how each contributes- to the other and . 
*/how- they all contribute to makingNan effective, whol/e 
community. J f * * ' 

These are^ onl/ some of the reasons^for beiRg- r - : 
involved in CD<£roifrs^jue^sonal perspective, iong^.r ^ 
examination of t^ subje^^t is sure to yield^any other 



reasons. 



The community perspective of CD involvement ' 

Our discu^rion of personal p^pectdves on CD .\ 
^nvolyefflenfi>provic^ a :s tart, for developing the- commy- ' 
. nity perspective. \ ' *> ^ *^ ' » . • 

In ithis case, we want 'to identify Treasons f or 
CD inVolvemept from the perspective' of the community;-, 

How^^do'es CD benefi'.t thJe c'ommupity? Let's! list 
some wa^rs: . - «^ ^5 ' ' * * 

. ^ . 7/Communi.tdtes^ face 9omplicated problems and is- 
sues that may be satis^actori;Ly solved qply through CI? 
effQrts.^ ^ . . , ... ^ • . . 

' : - Minority group, need^ riiay . be^ ignored unJ;ess tKey 
are effective participants in ^cpmrnuitity d^lapment^ 
gtoups ; ^ ,^ ,> . .. 

• • governmental responses to' community probleijis * 
may only deal with, the symptoiqp, \not the root, causes^ ^ 
unless a Cp grc/iip really studies'and analyzes ^he 
problems ^n4 the causal factors. ' ^ / ' 
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- The cominunity^ irfay respond to agency pJLgraras 
rather thal|^coininunity needs unless I't *u3es' a C^Cap- ' 
proach • . # , v ^ , 

. -The real pay-off from community improvement 
effoi-ts comes when ..they are additive and not at\cro^s 
• purposes • CD e^orts can provide that needled continui^ 

" The kind pf ;unity that is needed. to make this 
, place a real community can be strengthenedl 'through^ 
community' development" activities. , 

Again, this' list c6uld.be mdde longer and more 
detailed, . ^ • 

. But, it illustrates the point, Thiwre are* bene-^ 
fits to th^ community from CD efforts. . /' 

/ agency workers, when we' provide-' Appropriate 

as^^l^tance 'it can be an ImpblTiant r.easan for the snt- 
cess of local CD efforts. * ^ 

Thus, from-^he community perspective, agency 'in- 
volvement can help ensure the viability of CD efforts 
and their possible, benefits for" the community, 

"Why be involved?" Because,^ .the ClD efforts you 
assist can 'bei^tef it the community and its . citizens who 
are your clients." ^ ^ , * ' ' ' ' 

^ ' - ' ^ ""^^ ■ ^ - • ■ ^ : 

The agency perspective on CD irivolvemend > 



Many professionals ar^ involved in^provlding CD 
assistance^.as .a^result of T^lp-cy decisic ns contained " 
inUegislation or made by the adm^nistratbrs above th6m' 
t in^ the- bureaucracy • \ * 

^ • Some of "these professionals may have: had little 

preparation for. CD responsibilities as a rfesult of 
. their,; educational'' and professional' backgrounds. 

^ ^ They maV^have had limited in-^service "trainirig to 
help^ them, mee^t tfie demand^ of ' job assignm^nt^sVith a CD 
component. ' ^ 

Thus, they find .they are responsible for provid- 
/ ing CD assistance because th^ir agency had decreed they 

should do so, noe because df their training or inter- 
.*ests. ' . ^ • *-j ' , ' 

. , Other pr6^essionals>fi9v« beconje involved through- 
being "hj^ed 0?. iksign^d in Rpsitions 'where'-t^heV are . 
expected to mobilize, and ' luake operational- an agency . 
CD program. ■ ^ • • 
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^ ..Sometimes thelr^ backgrounds equip^^mifor this 

V wprk. ^Others may dcquir^l'the responsibility $y decree 
without regard to training or interests. \ \^ 

Regardj.ess of the roOtQ by which these agency * 
professionals have become responsible for CD program ' 
delivery, it is important; for them to recognize the 
reasons ^or agency involvtetaent in CD. 



y instead of reasoKs, th£^5i^cy may merely state 
Ut!s expectations. ' A no^ce coine\iMI% that means 
something like this: . . • 

Each reporting unit is expected to report 
percent of its^effort has been used to supply* a 
tance t0->lo.cal CD. groui^ 

The wording will vary (you Can substitute your 
agency's terra^ology) , but^ the meaning >will^ be about' 
the same. ' «^ ' ' 

Oj:, you may find that your agenoy head has been 
quoted ii^^news release "^s saying: , 

i^yf^^ency) is. involved in assisting CD 



efforts in — ilV;, .(state) comrau^ities because it 'is our 
policy for all^uhM 'to be sure that citizens are in- 
volved in .pIannint='.Qur program delivery in- ways that 
will meet *their neecis.. V^^' ' " - ' " 

' Or, you .laay be toli^ agency meet^s that^the 

•agency needs; CD ii^olvemenf to: ^ 

„_A:zi_JiecAire,_praltxcai~^uppG^ .^1 : 

M' . » ■ ' 

^ : Secure gui4^nce for long-run , program diir'ec- 

tion " J' 

; z"^'" -''Carry, out legislative mandates - 

You may bej^e ^ identify. othtfr rdl^son^.- > 

^ The Import^Ppoipts aboul^^the agency perspective 
ofi' CD involvement are these: ' 

' ^ ■ *. ' 

1. ■ Wh^re there are legislative mandates for. 
citi2,eh participa^on .in agency prograia rfesign br de- 
livery, ,agency i-avoJLv^^int in CD is a^ part of the 
program it i^ required in th^ same seTfise as . 
other ^art of the program. ^ . ^ , 

2. Wh^n the agency ^Vinvolvemeriut In CD ' comes 
about as -a result, of., policy declsio/s ^nade ^y adminis- 
trators .iiT. the agency^ the primary ^intejife^^sually ' is 
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to iinVpove'the service citizens receive frqm the 
agency.^-. 

^ 3. Regardless of the reas^,n for the decision 
for CD involvement, it can occur onl^ tl>rough th^ 
activities of {)ersons such as yourself.^ The profes- 
sional field wprker is ^the person who "makes i± " 
happen'' if it is going to happen. 

• ^ Thus, tKe carrying out of the legislative intent 
or the policy decision depends on you. • ' 
■ ■ ■ 

The response that results in agency involvement 
may not be the easiest, but it usually is in the best 
..interests bf the citizen and taxpayer. ' 



.The societal perspective on CD involvem 



ent 



The discussion of this perspective will be in 
Very sweeping terms. . f. ' 

■ , Since we are r^. philosophers it will be quite' 
superficial. 

But, we think it will help each-person to under- 
stand his/her job and personal responsibility for CD 
involvement if that involyfiment can be seen from "the , 
context of a societal pepsfiective. 

From the society perspe.ctive -community develop- 
ment is: . . ■ - ■ , 

ll-.Cmean^^^ 

^.ndividuals)^cap influence the larger societal systan 
In Ij^^ays. that meet the needs of the individual -(or 
grqug of individuals) . s 

'•- ' . ■ ' 

" '^"^^.ctivity through which . i^ividuals^ can be 
effective in determining the nature^d cfuality of 
their communi'ties^ , ~ 

' ' /\ ^ ' - - 

' - A mechanism by .which "^governmental programs that 
operate, within utiif orm.. ^sets of guidelines can be 

•adjusted to fit the.- needs of a particular locality ' 
or community. 



V - A mfethod pf" dec is ion making that 'provides 
opportunity ^o^hose who ate affected by a" community 
decisaori to .partTc'ipate in that decision in ways that 
are consistent with our democratic values •' 
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~ A grass-roots way by which people can influence 
government at all levels. " 

- One 'of the ways in which aiccountability in the 
use of tax moneys can be monitored and improved. 

- Others that you may be able to identify. 

V Overall; from the societal perspective, CD is one 
'of large number of social mechanisms used by members 
of t\\^ society as they seek to make the society appro- 
priate and responsive to their need^. - .^"T 

Those" of us who. are involved iri-^ this training 
h^ve responsibilities that include providing assistance 
to local CD efforts. 

■ ' ^ . * ' . ' .• ' ^ 

V To the extent that we can view our job responsi- 
bilities in the context of personal,, commvinity, agency^ 
and societal perspectives, we .can addf to our under- 
standing of the '*why!' .of CD involvement. ^ o 

> But, this isn't "the\whole story; Arnother part 

comes from the changing na^ture of bur society. 



session. 



We'liaook at sd%etil changes in the next 



SOCIETAL CHAjbJGES AND THE NEED FOR 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 



Almost ever yone~7ias ' been' sensa.tized~eo~tfie "rapid~ 
change that is occurring throughout the world.' 

Among the ."best sellers" there is nearly always 
a book on changing conditions in our society. 

' . >Magazines have articles on many aspects of change 
and dwell on everything ftom changing social behavior 
to technological^hange. 

Newspa^rs reflect the p.eople's concerns over the 
ways the pr'^nt differs from- t% past. They also re- 
flect continuing anxiety- over anticipated future situa- 
tions. _ • ^ ' 

. There are niany> views of ^ the nature and importance 
of change. Alvin Toffler has presented ^one widely 
read .view in his book. Future Shock [>3] . 
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Other books and the many futurifrft magazines ^ 
attest to people's ifl'terest in , the processes and con- 
sequences of change. ' 

For. our'-eonsideratibh of / "Why be involved in 
community development?" a "Sociological perspective on,...' 
.change is particularly valuable. 

Roland Warren has .been particularly helpflil \o 
those with 'involvement: in CD through his wr lutings on 
the impacts of change, on"" American "communitie^^^See 
example [3] and' ch^ptei:s 3, 11 and* 12 of [6]7^\ 

Most of this discussion will be derived 'from his 
pap^r, "The (Jreat Change" -which is included as a r^ 
'source paper In this unit [4] , ,Some additional per- 
spectives are taken ftora Warren's "The Gqod Community" 
[5] and ;Barlowe's "Growth and Development" [1] / 

Uain^ -Warren's approach, let's s.tart* by examining 
some things mos^t consider -to be on tha brighter side 
of change: * . - . ' , 

- Steadil^r^ growing technolb^gy luates- possible;, inore 
efficient work " " ^ i 

- People generally have'- better ''health and longer 
Lives . ' - ^ ^ . ^ - 

Lr P^^^^ less f ear ■'dependence^on others ' 

^ ' - Tftere is greater access to nature's bounty 
^' ^•^ ***■ 

- We have increased concerns for human rights - 
and opportunities ^ 

What additional benefits of change 'can you 
identify? ' 

Let's list some on the chalkboard. ;] 

(Compile a list from p^articipant suggestions..) 

A look at the changes that are generally*, c.onsi^^ 
dered undesirable ' or less desirable will also- be use- 
ful ih; thinfeing^ about "The Great Chaij^e." ^ ^ ' 

'^as.t people decry such things as: 



- Increased crim'p' rates 

- Drug abuse 

- The energy crunch ^ , 

• , 1 ' • . ■' . - -' 

- Increased gove^OTient spending 
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sions. 




- The- problems of the inner c±ty ' 

- The absorption of locally owned business and 
industry^into absentee corporations 

What additional probl^s can you identify? C 

(Compile a list from part'icipant suggestions) 

^ In their attempts to deal witti^ our changing 

American society, people h^ve done many things. Xhey: 

^ . .' •:■ ^ . • • 

- Agitate. , , / • — • , ^ ^. ■ . - f / 

• - Legislate . «: 

Set' up control boards arid regulating 

■'■'■^ 

Provide state and federal funding 

Develop planning utiits and master plai 

Bring people together 

Organize tlj^l^ public; 

i'i* - ■ ^ 

- Bring expertise bear ! ' r . 

^ 'If 

- Engage in community d^velppmerit '<» ' 

- And, so forth, .^^ ' 

But our efforts — our activities, towayrd decreasing 
negative societal changes axjid toward. Influencing .the'/ 
future course of such events—have two Important as- 
pects: ^ " ■ 

1) They tep^d^tQ, Tesppns.ive' to changes whi^h 
f' have ^ air ea4y^- |ak,e)a p^^^ -'^ ' } " ' 

' . , 2) ' The thi'rtgs W'doVt^e i^U 

activities we under tajke—tJiiB reisppn^es to yesterday ' s 
, problems, frequeritly become paJts of the problems we ^ ; 
Ai^e to; deal 'With today and' tomorrow. 

Bec^se *-The Great Change'', is complex, and be- 
cause it continaies right, in our own communities, let's 
t^^e a closer look at* Warrant's. Weas. ' 

He has capsulated "The Great: Ci^^nge" into* seven'i'V 
aspects: ■ . . / --^ ' ^^'<?^^:^ 

< ^1) The,increa^tt^ ci'iyi^iori/of labor.. 

- More groups of^people eatri»the£x^ 1^1 
different things'.* 

' * 
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T Functions one person performed in the past 
. are now broken down into specialized, ft^gmented jo 

^ - Production is increased exponentially rather 
than decreased. " ' ' 

- Specialization of work underlies ^omi^'hity . 
make-up and afctivities— bcJth vocationally 'and'^avoca- - 
tionally. 

1) The trend toward greater diversity gf in- 
terests and associations, v • 

- The division of labor* (above) splinters peo- 
ple into divergent interests and interest groups. 
People associate with work colleagues regardless of 
where they ],ive. . ' 

^ Even in very small communities,' people have 
diverse sets of interests and little eraot;ional-invest- 
menjts in their local communities. 

•^■^ , . • ■ - ■ ■ 

'\3) Local units in the community tend -to become 
increasingly tied to ' organizations and*" systems Out- 
side tlie local communit}^.^ 

- Both th^ number akd the strength of ties be- » 
/tween local units 'and outside units* has increased. • 



• - Ties to the outeidi&^e increasingly 'Strong 
aind widesjjread in: % ^'^ 




: ' Governmental units 

- Branch banks ^ 
. - Bratn^h plants 

- Businesses with head;^^:texs .elsewhere 

* - Voluntary association affiliated.: with state 
and national groups and organizations 

Food.-stfore chains • : 

National gasoline and fuel fonipani^s 

. - < ■ ■ . ' ■ ' * ** - • 

- -'^Natipnal unions 

^ ■ ■ ' * 

; - 'Nationa:^ ^^ass media affilfations for t 

"rMio, and newspapers* ^ . , ' ' ' 

• - ' Think of your persQnal wd'rk situation and'^life 
^How -strojng are" yoi^r ties' to o'utside ent^itie^s? 

■ - ■ • I ■ ~ " ■ 
■ ■ ■ 89 , • 
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• ■,. ■ ' . ■ ) ■ 

4) The ti;end is toward Impersonal bureaucracies, 

- Standardization of routines. 

^- Depersonalization of procedures,, 

~ Pressuring individuals to. act like parts of 
a machine. 

J- Less contact with people. we know, 

" Requirements' that everyorie^e treated the same. 

5) Gradual transfer of function^' out of the home 
and oat of neighborhood groups and voluntary associa- 
tions to profit enterprises and government. 

- These vital functions have been affected: ^ 

- Social control • . * 

- Care of the sick . ' ' 

- Pre$^af ation of food 

.■■» .. 

0 . Maintenance and repair of homes * 
~ Care of the aged and the very young 
The overall results have been: ^ 

- Family members are not so dependent on each 
other. . ' 

- Local neighborhood and community members are • 
less dependent on each other. , ' 

. , - Both the traditional f amily-, and the' traditional 
^Community have been weakened. 

^) The trenS to urbanization., suburbanization, 
and metropolitan growth. 

^ Suburbanization continues to transform rural 
areds into urban areas. A' v 

^ ' . > . , r-, 

a . , • * 

- PrevioHsl^ independent communities become a 
part of the urban complex.' '\- ^ ' 

- Thfe citx. grpwg. beyond, its. off icJdl boundaries, 

" ' • ' ■ \ 

- Shopping centers mover aut.^arid p^opie lose al-^ 
le^iance to the -inner, ciiy ^ • * ' ' /" 

- All ■ communities— villages,, small ^cities, anar 
larger citiesr-take' or\ aspects of big city. 

'- The open, couritry alsp takes on <urban aspects% 



7) Changing values concludes this list of long- 
time „ trends. ^ " 

- Expanding governmental activities are accepted 
rather than "government is' best which governs least" 
[3, p. 53]. . ^ V 

, , - Gradual switch from emphasis on a moral inter- 
j[ pretation tp a scientific or casual interpretation. 

- Switch *from moral reform as panaceas for 
communities to social planning as a means of alleviat- 
ing problems 

- From glorifying work to values of leisure 
^ From self-discipline to self-indulgence 

- From hard work to hard pil^y 

- From heroes of production to heroes of con- 
sumption y 

- From pleasure as^an instrument of the devil 
to pleasure as everyone's birthright 

And, as might be expected: 

" - The beginning of ^reaction against m^st of- the 
above trends. 

' <s * ' 

These are not changes that CD workers try to 
bring about . • ^ . . 

♦ '-^^ ■ ' ■ . '"^ 

They^are not changes th^t anyone a^t any level 
deliberately seeks" to -bring about.' . V'' * 

They are changes that* arise out of' individual 
^ctions and actions of organizations seeking tljieir 
own well-being. ^ 

' They are aggregate '-trends and are not subject 
to chaiiige or reversal by individuals or commanities, 

^ lil^tially intend that bur efioyts will do some^- 
thing aboy:€ the effects of these changes ~ that is, ' 
we want to mitigate, or avSid the , consequence qf^chah^e, 
*^ Not everyone is willing to accept the«ianges as' 
inevitably. There^'are effqrts to turft? them around 
L ' ' ' - ■ or *^ ■ ■* ' 

, - Human delations .^r^'^j-iup dynaiffics efforts 

I / - Effo^^ by feusin^sses^tb makej^heir Intier^arl 
re^^^tions'more^ flexible— to 'Yeduc?e cxQtltrol ec^||gl!pn 
to ^tut aoross'^epartmental boundaries \^ ^ • 



,J,... ........ 



- Efforts by -individui^ls 'to go back to a simpler 
life ' ' " ' ^ 

- Efforts by institutions. and bureaucracies to 
humanize their relations with clients 

V- And many morq. What ones can you name? 

* 

In a different manifestation of reaction to "The 
.Great Cljahge" has brought a reemphas is on the impor- 
tance of locality, as seen in federal and state govern-^ 
ments* growing 'emphasis on^decentralization/ 

- Revenue sharing " . ^ 

- Block grants ' * . 

- Movingydecision making, back to regional, 
stat^ and communities ' 

Warre^dentif ies the almost simultaneous outbreak 
of ghettq^evolt and youth revolt, as a part of the 
country-wide ferment against "The Great Qhange":. 

Current emphases ' that are reactions to "Great 
Change" f ocus. 6n energy, fbod, and the enviroiunent. 

/There is a strong- movement for taking a more 
activfe role in determining our own lives "and life- 
styles.* ' • 

The more usual reaction to "The Great Change" is 
tp ease the strains it causes and'make adaptations to 
it xather than to stop it or reverse it 

^-r ' ' • 



Community development is one of the types of 
efforts- to adjust to "The Great Change," 

It's an attempt on*-, the part of .people to find a 
constructive- response to problems resulting from 
change. ' ' • ' * ^ 

•» - People wc^k together - ^ 

- They consider their problems ' 

- They \;7ork to develop some real options'' 

^ ' - And tak||t:oncerted action -^to' improve their'. ' 
Well-being,' ^ ' • • 

— • • \ 

'This action is take^ in ways that reflect the 

preferences of those who chose to* 'particiDate. ^' 

* . ■ ' ^-i . ~ • \ " 

' » A^^*^t:h< wh51-e process is corrifistent ^ith Our 
democratXc and social values. ' / ^ ' *V '* 



In many ways CD is the modern countei^.Rart of the 
wagon train .of the Old West. . . 

fS ^ 

It s a means by which a if-elatively small group 
of people can protect their well-being in an apparently 
hostile world. 

'Well,, what doe& all this mean to ^(i||^nd me as 
we work for agencies that proyide^^assiatjim'e to - 'CD - 

grou^si - : 1 ; > 

Fqi?. the most part it seems to "mean^fMat CD is 
one of the means by which our society a<;fe^p:ts to 
cope with the problems 'of .change. 

We, and pur- agencies, are part of the society, 
and we can be a part of the problem a§ well ; as a part 
of 'attempt^ to solve problems, - , ." ' 

. To the extent that we assist local groups in 
their CD efforts, we are helping our clieptel^ cope 
with the realities of living with '"The Great Change." 



THE LEGITIMACY ^QP AGENCY INVOLVEMENT IN 
.■4 COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, A RESTATEMENT 

Modern life' is complex ahd seems to be increas- 
ing^ in complexity^ 

WeWe looked ^</g€)me aspects of that complexity 
in this unit - espepially the complexities. of change! 



- "1ir---One-nDf"mnr-respons-e-s^^ : 
been to .delegate more* and more responsibility to 
government to do many things that no qpe can or will 

do as a^fci individual'. , ' 

ft ■ . 

On^esult has been large government and many 
agencies, 

Lik^ society, government has become a complex ^'^ 
of units, faany of which work^ at cross purposes'. As ' 
>the number\f iinits . grows and the .whole Bureaucratic 
structure bfecome Increasingly comply, it becomes es- 
pecially difficult for each governmental unit to know 
the real needs of the population it is intended to • 
serve;- _ *■ , 

Frequently the dista«pe between g-overnmeiital " 
*;units;.jand tho^'e^ctually bfing 's^ved is great. - 

■■ . ' r I ■ 
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■ One result is frustration, as government can't 

keep up with the rapid Changes in society. ^ " j 

For any one agency, life is also j^omplicated 

by other agencies that serve the same clients. 
** • ' ■ 

Agency "programs interact ^ sometimes^ for the 
good of clients, sometimes to their dissadvantage . * 

^ 'Sometimes another agency's programs will result 

in an increased demand for your programs.* (Or, the 
opposite may be true. ' <^ * " 

' The^ conditions argue strongly fo(r agencies ^ 
hdving f^^eld workers at the local level mo are working 
with citizens to':" '. V, . . . \ * 

- Learn what citizen needs ate-. \J ' > 

/ -View the impact of their agency's programs 
and services . 

- Assess the apparent ' impact of other programs 
and services ' . , . ^ . 

'A - Where a^ropriate, link programs together for 

^maxiiium effectiveness over time . ' «^ , 

' ■ ' \ • . - " ' 

In an era o£ big government, big business, big 

society, it. is increasingly diffic; ^ for the indivi- 
dual to have clout iiv th^ whole so -economic-poli-' 
tical system*. ^, ' 

V; The; governs and the '^service units are just 

'nc5¥^r^^ Ther e"^ i^" "in- ^ 

creased recqgriitjLon of the way to makdftwj^re that -^^ 
neede are really 'served, and that way is^tcf,^have them 
effectively ''-expressed by local^ groups, • 

A group of this type usually has these features: 

- It, is broadly representative " 

• - It has sufficient numbers to be a visible 

force in the community ^ 

\. ^ ... . ^ < ' \ 

^. - Itc goals and purposes are clearly identified 
and:, articulated I . • 

- It has^stfong leadership coupled with wide 
membership involvement i ' ' *\ 

• - /Its programs dre caref designed and deal 
'effectively with member need's VTi'' " 



^ o - An operational seb\o£. priorities is in use 

• 17 ■ ■ " •'. / 

- It has the ability to sysSeraatically move from 
, plan6.t:o action * - ^ 

- It can relate to others for combined ef fective-^ 
ness and good public - relations \ ^ ^ 

•Such groups help ensure that citizen^ needs are 
met.* \ ' ■ ' , . 

They also provide insights that can help agencies 
be effective. 

So,\^hen>ou provide assistance V^vthese groups;, , 
you can be 'a means of helping them ' and your^^gency. ' 

It's over-simplified, but work 'with. .these organi-^^ 
zations is what we're talking about when we ^^discuss 'in- 
volvement in CD.. ^ • • '.' ^ . i 

■ ■ • * ' * 

If you think it's'worthwhile, .you. will make the 
needed effort. If ^you don't, you won't. 



So, again,. we come tjacic to the idea that the *de- ' 
cision to be iijivolved in CD is xip to you. . - 



^ ^ ROLES IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT FOR THE 

PROFESSIONAL FIELD WdRKER: ^ " . . 

REVIEW 

Al though ^th^:pe..is consid*erable variation in the 
ability of ihdividual' prof essional field workers to 
provide assistance in CD (and in agency expectations in 
CD), therd are numerous CD assistance ro3.gs that field ' 
workers^ can perform. * ^. I - ' " ' . ^ 



We'll begin by asking each of , you to list on a 
piece , of paper the typeS of assistance^ you have pro-^ 
vided (at least two or three of the most important 
types) . V ^ 



Let's \ist them on the chalkboard. ' . , 

* ^ ' - ^ \ . ' * . 

j^re there othe;: types you' can think of? 

(If yes) let's list* them,'' too- ' ' ' • " ; 

vs.' The following list (not^ intende4 to be ctciplete). 
indicates^ spme.> rol&s and activit^^^ ^ 
field. workers who provide- 'assistance to CD groups. ^ ^* 
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First; let's consider tlie-.'^Vole . of information 
provider or ""inf onriation disseminators. > ' ; 

" When you. work in that role, »your actlS.vities\ 

" ' ^- Providijng -background infoi^ation to help. -in 
under standing overall community, conditions and 
■ problems ' • * » . . ' \ *- . . 

- Providing specif ic techuglcal. ^formation to '^^^ 
assist in the solution of Cl^prdblems. ;• " 

' "* < ■ • ■ ^ ■ • ■ , r ■ ■ ' 

. . " - Helping in the identification ;Of . other units/" 
(either private or publicj' whiph;.may "be usef ul i|ti CD^ 

- Assistance ih identifying fundi'ng sourd^^, or 



. in. JE inane ing CD projects 

"".iJ^jP If your work put^ you .in th6 role 'Cj^ a^.-partici- 
patit in the.*<;D gr6up, ior as an. inteJ^vejaor) , /your, acti- 
. vities migh|: include: » / ' . • . * \. . 

' - Continuous involvement in over^^iU,CD ' org'^iza- 
tion to " • , ' ^' i . . 

- Assistance.. in crdSbtirig a. CD Wgapization and 
^maintaining* it including the ideAtifyirfg of poten- 
tial, citizen members 

. . - A:ssistance in mbving from CD .plannins. to speci- 
fic action • ' ' ^ < ' 1^ 

; When your role, is tha:t of^ ©oti^ator, in your 
assisting CD groups you^ activiti(*s irfight include: 

^ - Assistance in publicizing CD ac'tivities ' C 

- Assistance in evaluating th^. impa^ct ' of CD , 
:■ 'efforts. ' • ■ Z;''^ ' ' V 

Other ?oles include being a facllita'tcA:, an -ex^ 
-^peditor, an .expert or. specialist, -a planner, and so 
forth. 1' • . . / : • X ■ • . * ' - 

^/ . . For eac1||lM^ set ot activities' that 

\:are. th.e ^eans|JH||^f illing 'the roles, ' Part, oi becom-. 
' ing^ skillful Sr^s^is ting CD groups is learning what " ' 
rol4 to occup^y in-* each set pf .circiimstances. . ' 

• ^ "/BiitV 'the details are beyond the. scope of this . 
u^il, ,so we'll not go. further in discussing them, her^ 

' • . ■ — U ., . ■ •■ : : ■ 

■For further information on? tKese^ roles, '^ee 
Community Development, Colice^±s, Cirrj^ulum | Trai'niris 
Needs '>f2, pp.: 5-6V. ♦ . " » x • . .. ^ °' 



SOME LIMITATIONS OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 



^The professional field worker also needs to have 
an understanding of some of the major difficulties 
and/or limitations to CD efforts. 

We will briefly identify some of ^ those limita- 
tions here: 

- Getting understanding of conditions, problems, 
and possibilities is usually a long, sloW process. 

- Citizens usually have been led to believe that 
little can be done and are often reluctant to get in- 
volved . 

- Systematic analysis of community problems^^d 
study of alternatives is not common practice, a^fl many 
groups find it to be difficult . 

Organizing is complex; organization mainte- 
nance is difficult. 

•- Working carefully and cautiously and slowly is 
often not acceptable. Quick results are frequently 
demanded, blit may be self-defeating. 

* -■ ■ ' . 

- Failures are common in CD and are often "bit- 
ter pills." 

- The consequences of CD efforts may not be 
known .and may often be different than anticipated. 

Decisions outside the community frequently 
have massive, surprising effects and are often diffi- 
cult or Impossible to influence. 

Government programs, personnel, funding, di- 
rections, and responsiveness have great, variation. 
Therefore, continuing support is difficult. ^ 

- The leaders of successful CD efforts may let 
the successes be' interpreted as personal achi-evements 
and springboards to power rather than as community 
achievements. | 

^- Leaders and groups may choose to "rest on 
their laurels" instead of continuing their efforts to 
secure involvement and solve problems. 
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. A SUMMARyV STATEMENT- OF REASONS 

-> ' FOR BEING INVOLVED IN 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ^ 

^. 

VSummarizing all of the content of Unit III, it ' 
appears that there are at least four' good overall 
reasons for being involved in CD: - ' (III-3) 

- Community development provides opportunities 
for numerous individuals to play significant; satis- 
fying, helping roles in needed community work.' 

- It provides opportunities for communities to 
more effectively solve community problems—sometimes, 
those problems that could not have* been solved any 
other way. . ' v • 

' *» . ' *' 

- It provides , opportunities for agencies to in- 
crease the likelihood ' that services they provide will \ 
meet people's needfe and in ways they can 'understand. 

- It provides p^pportunities for an increased 
number, of individuals to actively participate in making 
their communities 'and their .country operate more ef- 
fectiveJfy^-in other ^ words, to make American democracy 
work. 

These appear to be good,' strong defensible 
answers to the question "Why be inyolyed in community - 
development?" ; * 

An , understanding and a commitment to them should 
help^us to be ^significantly better CD workers. j 

% \ ■ 

' ' conclusion' 

We hope this discussion and the ideas presented 
in this unit help you in ailswering the 'question, 
"Why be involved in^ community development?" 

You are the only person who can prgvide your 
answer. to that question. And, your answer i^ impor- 
tant to your' career and to your clients^ 
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Unit III - Workship Exercise, 
Clientele Problems and Alleviating Programs 



This workshop exercise 4s designed to help you better understand 
problems faced by the people you regularly serve (your clientele) and the 
programs (and services) which aire designed to alleviate the problems. 

Individual ta sks ^ ' 

\ ■ ' 

r. With the use of the forms provided, please individually complete the 
following steps: . » 

a. Think for a few minutes about. the key problems the people you serve 
(your .clientele) • face in daily living in their communities. 

b. List the key problems you have identified in your thinking in the " 
five spaces provided. (Hopefully you will be able to identify 
five key problems; but if not, identify as many as you can.) 

c. Number them in order of priority.. Put a "l" in the small blank 
space provided in front of the problem of most significance. Put a 
"2'* in front of the second most significant problem, etc. 

..Key problems of those I regularly serv6^ (my clienCele) : ' ^' 
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II. Now using the priorities you have developed for your ciientele 
* problems, please proceed with the following steps in Part II of» 
these individual tasks: ; 
, . a/ Write the first priority problem in the space provided after 
';i. Problem of my clientele." ; . 

b. Identify the programs and services being .applied to alleviate 
Problem 1 in the splaces provided, 

c. Indicate the extent of the success of the current programs and 
• services in alleviating Problem 1\ , 

d. Identify any additional programs and services which might be 
applied to alleviate Problem 1. ' 

^. Proceed, with the same steps for your Priority 2 Problem, etc. 



1.' Problem of my clientele 



Programs and services being applil^ed^o alleviate Problem 1 



3 

Success of current programs and services in alleviating Problem^ 



Other programs and services which might help Problem 1 

^ 



■V ' 



2. Problem of my clientele 



■ ~ — — [ : — N 

•y\ P-rograms and services be^ng applied -to alleviate Problem 2 

. ' ^ ■ — ^"^^^^^ — ' ' ' ' " 
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Success of current programs and Services in alleviating Problem 2 



^1 r 



' Other programs and services which might help Problem 2 



3. Problem of my clientele 



Programs afid services being applied to alleviate Problem 3 ^ 



Success of current programs and ;.:Servlces in alleviating Problem 3 



Othet progfapas and services which might help Problem 3 



4. Problem of vmy clientele 



«^ . Programs and services being applied to alleviate Problem 4 



Success of . current programs and services in alleviating Problem 4 ^ 



>c- 




Other programs and services which might help_Ptoblem 4, ^ 
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5. Problem of my clientele 



\^ Program^ and services beiiTg appMed to a^lleviate Problem 5 



Success of current programs and services in alleviating Problem 5 



Other programs and services which might help Problem 5 



Small group tasks ^ , 

III. Assemble in small groups of about six people and proce'ed through the 
/ following small group tasks,: ^ 

a. Go around your group and have each "individual share his informa- 
tion for Priority Problem 1. ^ - 
• b. As a.group, pick the first-priority^ problem that is most | 
^^^^ "interesting" as .an example of efforts to alleviate a problem. 
^ c. Discyiss tlte reasons for the success in alleviating the problem as 
well as additional help that might be provided for that problem. 
. V d. ' Gq /ar.ouncf your group and have eajch individual sjiare his informa- 
- ' - tion on Problem 2 and proceed" through points Illb;, and IIIc above. 
.; ev, Proceed through Problems 3, 4, ayid 5 as far time permits. 
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Ufiit III - Workshop Exercise 
^ - ^ ''The Great* Change'' 

In this exercise you will have opportunity to examine the ways in 
which "The Great Change" has had impact on the general community with 

r * 

which you have the greatest familiarity and knowledge. . ■ > 

Please make a decision as to which of the following ^communities in 

your life you will focus upon: . 

My home and work community which are the same 

My home community which is not the same as my work community 

My work community which is not the same as my home community 

Individual tasks • * . 

A, For the community you haVe selected, identify those five aspects of 
"The Creat Change" that you feel have had the greatest impact and 
list. them on the lines below; 

1.' 




3. 
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4. 
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B. NoS"^go back and brie^fly describe , the v^ays in which these aspects ^ 
"The 'Great Change" have affected th^e well-being or happiness of mam- 
' ber^ of that community. birief , ''but as complete and explicit as 

possible. . ». V ' \ 

■ : t 

(PLEASE COMPLETE ivilS PART OF THE EXERCISE BY j , THEN WORK AS A 

GROUP FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE WORJECSHOP PERIOD.) 



jGroup tasks . 



Assemble in five small groups. Ask one pefteon to serve as a recorder 
for the group session. The recorder shoul'd keep brief notes of the reports 
in order tha^t (s)he can help the group develop a listing for'it^m D; 

..■ ■ \ \^ ' 

C. Each person should report to they group on one aspect (s)he has'^^isted 
and the ways in which i± has affected the well-being or happiness of 

.members of the community When one person has completed his(her) 
^ report on that aspect, ^et^^-the next person report on one aspect. Go 
on around the group until-:all have reported one a'$pect, then go 
around again until eacjh person has reported all the aspects listed. 
Make reports brief so 'all persons will haye a chance to make a -full 
' report. *• . 

. ■ - ■ .c • ■ . 

D. Ex^ine the aspects an^ impacts that have been reported and identify 
those that, are cbmmon fo s'everal communt-ties. Make note of those, 
tommonalitijes in the ^pace 'below. . ' , . ^ 
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What inferences about communityB change in the communities repre- * 
sented in ypur group car? be drawn i^rom the in$ights you have pulled 
together in this exercise? ^ ' 



/ 

/ 

/ « 
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it III - Workshop Exercise 




Why I^'m Involv*! in .Community^ Development 



This exercise will provide an opportunity for each worksho^j^^art^ 



cipant to identify and perhaps further develop his own feasons for being 
involved in CD. - . 



Individual tasks 



C7} 



A, Pleaseylist .the mofet important ''reasons for your being involved^in 
. * CD -under^(4ach of the headings below. 

s ■ . . . ■ ' / 

1- My reasonsv for being involved in CD from a persopaal perspective: 

■ y 



/ „ 



2, My reasons for being Involved In CD from a community perspective; 




1 I 



sons for being involved in CD froifi.an agency -perspective: 
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4. My 



reasons, for being involved in CD from a so'&ietal or national 
perspective: , . t 



Group tasks , V ' 

Assemble in five small groups. Select a recorder who ajiould keep 
brief notes on the discussion for sharing* with the total group. . 

B. Have ^ach small group member share his reasonis for being involved in 
CD frcwTaN personal perspective. Discuss similarities and differences. 

C. Proceed/in the same way with each of the. other perspectives. 

D. Discuss reasons for the similarities and differences in the reasons, 
for being involved in CD' from each of the p^erspectives.. 

Total group tasks ^ ^ : ^ - • . 

Reassemble as a/t;otal group and have, each recorder share the sa^'^nt; 
features of the dlfecussion with the total group of participants. 

A discussion of the similarities and dff f erei;i9es among the grolips and 
of the implications^ of the overall results-of the exercise is recommended 
as a final step. ^ ^ ^ 



/ 



/ ■ ■ 



/ 



V 



V 10? ■ 



' ■ ' ' V,.-';-., -.■ -J 
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WHY BE INVOLVED IN CD. 7 



ROM A PERSONAL PERSPECTIVE 

4 

FROM A COMMUNITY PERSPECTIVE 
FROM AN AGENCY PERSPECTIVE 

FROM A SOCIETAL PERSPECTIVE 

( 



SEVEN ASPECTS OF "tftf GREAT. CHANGE" 

ft •^ . * 



1 DIVISION OF LABOR 

2 DIVERSITY OF INTERESTS 

AND ASSOCIATIONS 

' 3 EXTRA -COMMUNITY TIES 

4 IMPERSONAL BUREmRAGIES 

5 TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS TO PROFIT ,, 

^ ENTERPRISE. AND GOVERNMENT 

\ 6 URBANIZATION AND SUBURBANiZATION 
7 CHANGING VALUES 
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SBMMARYjOF REASONS FOR 
BEING^VOLVED IN CD. 



IMPORTANT INDIVIDUAL HELPING ROLES 



BETTER SOLUTIONS TO 

■COMMUNITY^P 

* ■ ' ' » 

AGENCY SERVICES' TAILORED 

^ : TO PEOPLES NEEDS 

INCREASING PARTICIPATION" 

IN DEMOCRACY/ 
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• RESOURCE PAPER 
UNIT III . 



/ 



. GROOTH' AND DEVELOPMENT 



\ 



Raleigh Barlowe*^ 



Growth and development — few concepts have been equated more with eco- 
nomic and social p^Fogress or with individual and community betterment than 
these. Tor most of the past- two or three centuries, we h^ve looked to 
growth and development for the answers to many of our problems. Growth 
has brought ^us new' opportunities , a bounty of material wealth, relative 
affHience for most of our citizenry , and a very different worl^ than that 
of our fc^rbearers. ^ut it^ has also brought .new f rustrations^and problems. 
As Robert L. Heilbroner has petceived:"^ . - 

The,..,lesson of the past may then only confirm. . . tTi^t man does 
not livei by bread alone. Affluence does not buy morale ^ . a serpe of 
community,, even ""a quiescient conformity. Instead, it 'may only permit 
larger numbers of people to express their existential unhappi^ess bV^ 
causa they are no longer crushed by the burdens of the economic strug- 
gle. 

Today, we are questioning the desirability and worth of continued v . 
growth and development more than ever before.^ Sotoe thoughtful observersar ' 
now argue that .we have already pushed the growth process too far, that we 
should bring our plans for new developments to .a grinding halt, and that ^ 
we sjiould adopt the conditions of a "steady §tate." The obvious donflict 
between this proposed( action^ and the concepts we have adhered to in the 
past provide the b^sis for this. paper. 

An attempt will be ma^le in/the pages that^^bllow t;o provide some his- ' 



torical 



L, econSjpmlc, and social perspective on thfe concepts of growth ind 



P^er presented at Short Course for Intensive Training for Non-Met ro- 
politafi. Development , University of Nebraska, May 1, 1975; Michigan State 
University, September 25, 1975, aqd published in conference proceedings' 
(available from Department of Agricultural Economics,' University of ' 
Nebraska-Lincoln) . «^ 



Professor Lalnd Economics, Michigan State University. " ^ 

Robert L. Heilbroner, An Inquiry into the Human Prospect , 'p. 70 
New York.: W. W. Norton & Company, 1974. 
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development and to highlightSome pf their impacts on the well-being of 
oiir present CQininunitiesv. Emphasis will be ^iven to three Aspects of growth 
and developmerlt : (1) gro|wth as, a national . gbal, (2) th'e consequences of' 
emphasis on growth, and (3)- some issUes assot/iated with, the impacts of 
growth on rural communities.' As a prelude .to /hese discussions, a^short 
digression is needed to explain a secondary theme that wil]^ reoccur from 
time to' time throughout the paper: This concerns ^at the writer envisages 
as an emerging second transformation in our modern economic order. 

k . " ■ ; • * 

♦ ' ■ ■ 

» A Second Traiiis formation ^ . 

''Economic historians have assembled considerable information on man s 
economic behavior and institutions over the long span of recorded history. 
In terms of present day applications in this country, however, we need^not^ 
push our, sights back past the peak of feudalism in Western Europe. F^u<ia- 
lism reached its heyday in England around the- year 1200. At that point, 
with soma minor except ion^/ the Engli^ economic order can be pictured" as 
'^a' royal pyramid. The klAg, who ruled by "divine right," stood at the top 
■^^qf Che pyramid. As part[^of his divine ri^ht , he was the owner of all the 
land and other property of the realm. . The terra "real estate,", which meant 
r^yiil property, has come down to us as a reminder of this earli^ situa- 

t^ion. % ' " 

Kings used their control over property rights as a qieans of securing 
allegiance and support. They ordinarily retained full righ£s^of ownership 
to the' lands and revenues of nOmerous manors and villages and- vested their 
noblemen and military supporters with supervisory rights in the remaining 
lands. These , individuals enjoyed a type of ownership subject to the royal 
pleasurel Families, through many ye^rs of loyal support to the^crown, 
•sometimes established hereditary titles to large estates. But those who 
incurred the royal wrath were often stripped of their -lands and sometimes 

their heads. - ' 

Feudalism' caji be envisaged as a system* of . hierarchial controls. Serfi 
and workers enj oyed Tight s"subj ect to the overlordship of others. These- 
lords often enjoyed their position subject to the approval of dukes or 




barons to whom they owed allegiance; and these noblemen in ' turn ,(jOwed| ^ 

direct allegiance to the king. The system^was such that everyone''s ^o- , 

nomic, social, and ' political status was 'directly telated to -thj^ rights 

they held in land. Overall, the system provided a ^aod means fagr InaintaiJl- 
^ , fl . ^ ^ ' . ■ 
♦ing allegiance. But it provided little incentive for econoitiic innovations 

\ 

' or develbpment. ^ g . * * 

A; first great transformation in our modem economic order came with 
the gradual -breakdown of feudalism. As the exclusive overlord right of 
kings was curbed and as the rights of individuals in property became more 
secure^ individuals began to seize the initiative for using economic and 
technological developments as a means -of getting ahead. Some of the first 

V major economic advances in England came with the expanding^ activities of 
merchants who found themselves less confined by the tenUre institutions 

•than land owners. ^Recognition of fee simple ownership rights prompted many 
land owners to send their surplus yorkers off to the cities as they en- 
closed tl^ir fields and shifted to wool production. IndustriaJ^ develop- 
ments also followed as a part of this, transformation. 

... 4 

r Laissez, faire, tHe industrial revolution, and -the rise of J^usiness 
can all be related to* the breakdown oP feudalism aAd the substitution of a 
system .of private ownership^ for control* by the crown. Maximization of 
self-interests was substituted for allegiance ^ to the lord as the guideline 
for individual economic behavior. -This shift in emphasis has been^nowhere 
more >manif est than- in'^tfte'^ policies we have accepted in developing the re^ « 
sourcea of the United States. Over time we have asked government to pro-' 
vide new services and to play a stronger regulatory jole than it once did.; ^ 
but, even with these modifications, we have tended to accept- the. concepts 
of private ownership &nd laissez faire along with the desirability of ^^.^ 
growth and development as basic elements of, our capitalistic system. 

y Karl -Marx criticised capitalism a century ago because o'f its tendency 
to concentrate economic power in the hands of individuals who used this 
power to advance thein: own positions through th^exploitation of others. 
■ His fogic prompffed him to predict a chain of events that would end in a 
revplution of the proletariate . Two major factors have prevented this 
scenario trom operating. New technological, developments have increased 

' - ' ■ ■ ^ ■ ' •' . ■ 



worker productivity so much that it has been possible, lor b^th employers 
arid workers- to achieve telative affluence* -^nd governments have imposed 
.numerous^ regulations that limit the ways in whd-ch capitalism can work. 

It is unlikely that we will change our capitalistic system in the' 
near future. It is realistic.,, however, to note that tjiere are new clouds 
on the horizon and that factors hardly dreamed of in Marx^s day may haKre 
major impacts on our future economic order, . TJie, problems of overpopula- 
tion, -environmental pollution, demands for finite resources ^ and impending 
shortages of energy*and raw materials are a A very real. Their solutiqn 
almost certainly will require more public intervention into what uAtil how 
has been xonsidered as areas of private decisi'on-iftaking. In al^ probabil- 
ity, they will call for aiT enhancement of the public rights, and a concom- 
itant dimunit^n of the- private rights, associated with private .holdings 
^of land and other property. ' 

Much of th-e literature of recent years on topics such as environment , 
tal degradation, pollution abatement, zero population growth, world food 
supplies, energy shortages, and land use controls suggests that we must 
move in the direction of accepting national and even international poli- ' 
cies on issues such as food, population, energy consumption, and land use. 
Logical or not, any major movements we make in this direction will shift 
us towards a second great transformation that is .bound to influence our 
economise behavior and - decisions in the years ahead. ^ ^ . 

^^I^he idea of; a second transformation i^ suggested here only as a hy- 
pothesis. We should, however, j!tote its implica-tions for future action.. 
With this change, we would reconsider the distribution of' rights in land 
now associated with fee simple ownership. People could still own land btit 
their rights to use and develop land would b'e tempered by public consider- 
ations and liiiitations. .Individuals would still be encouraged to produce 
sufficients goods or services to justify high levels of living, but public 
policies ]would discourage or prevent many new devel'opments. vDeLiberate ' 
policies m£ght well be us^d to stabilize population numbers, to maintain 
environmental, amenities, to reduce or redirect fates of energy and. raw 
material consumption, and to keep the economy operating at a steady state 
level i 
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Growth as a National Goal . v 

Turtij^g now to the basic topic of this paper, it should be noted th 
the- ideas of growth and' development have lonjg been accepted.'as , national 
goals irv-^CTiis ^ountry. One can re^ aspirations for growth* and\developm 
into the motivations of most of the' first'' settlers.^ Some of these came 1 
the newW^rld because ot the personal development opportunities' they as- 
sociated with religious and political freedom. Many morewere attracted 
by the promise of l^nd o^ership, an opportunity' to start anew, and the 
prqspect of better /ives for them and their children. v ^ 

By the time of the Revolutionary War, most of the colonists would 
probably have agreed thaft the principal things the^^wanted of government 
were defense against attack, a means of preserving o\^er, opportunities 
for unrepressed trade, and freedom to settle and develop the frontier. 
Most people accepted a self-reliant frontier laissez faire pbi/osophy. 
The days o£ manifold 'public services and public regulations of economic 
actXvitx were still a long way off. No one foresaw the problems with 
growth and development tha,t bother us today. Almost everyone looked for- 
ward to the settlement of their vacant lands, the populating of towns, th 
development of industries and^trade, the provision of roads and canals, 
and the westward spread of settlement. ' " , 

Two major indications of the widespread acceptance of growth and^^ 
development are provided ,by^Ke feeling of manifest destiny and the publi 
policies that were adopted to facilitate land settlement and the growth 
of industry. Both of these^ movem^tis are somewhat unique in the world's 
experience In that they display a conviction on the part of the early pop 
ulation that it had a mission to perfom in settling and developing a hug 
slice of the North American ^^ntinent . y 
Manifest destiny — a widespread f^pling that it was the foreordain^ 
privilege and res|)onsibility of the English-speaking SQciety on the ea^te: 
coast of the present United States to develop the continent west to the 
Pacific — was first spelled out in the pfess during the early 1800s. 
Historians, however, date its beginnings with the start of the westward 
movement that followed the end of the French^ and Indian War in 1762. 
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Origtns^f; J:^i£ feeling also may be traced back to the Puritans'^ percep- 
tion o^-thems^lyes as God '^s qhoSen people." ^ 

Regardless^ of the origins of tV^ doctrine, there is no dbubt that the 
•^vera^e Aiaerigan between 1750 and 1850 expected' his -society to expand west- 
warcjl. Daniel Boone had popular support when he de/ied the edit!t of George ■ 
» IIX: in crossing the Appalachians tt> start: the forbidden settlement of 
Kentucky./ Thdmas Jefferson raised legal questions ^about how he/should 
proceed, /Tjot should he proceed, when the opportunity came to acquire this 
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Louis iap^a^" Purchase The explox.atJons of Lewis and Clark and tft^ claim 
they established to the Northwest Territory was greeted with popular ap- 
proval/ The announcement of the. Monroe Doctrine raised hardly a ripple 
in the national press.^ Even the Mexican Cessidh, which brought .^us sover- 
eignty over the territory of our six southwestern states, was accepted and;> 
applauded as a logical step in, the accomplishment of our manifeist mission, 
/Our convictions concerning the settlement and develogp^nt of the con- 
tinent went far beyond the^establishme^nt of claims and^^he ^acquisition of ^ 
so^ereigntfy: SettJLers vjere anxiqus. to move onto t;he n^iO^ds and Congress 
was j^st as anxious to facilitate a policy of rapid settlement. Favorable 
land disposal li'egislation was passed to enable settlers to acquire fee 
simple ownership to ttie lands they selected, A minimum of restrictions , 
was placed on* immigration; Public support was generated for a policy of 
public assistance in the provisiSn of internal improvements such as roads, 
canals, and railroadsl Tariffs and other encourat^ements were provided to 
/facilitate the rise of industries. /. ,-\ 

Our concern over growth and resource development led us to covei^ the 
nation with an intricate network of railroads and highways. We constructed 
huge power and reclamation * dams and built the Panama Canal. Sonjetimes we 
took pride even in reckless and exploitive developments such as the strip-^ 
ping'^'mwiy of forests to make' room for farms, the ^wearing out of famil-ands, « 
and\the opening of great holes in the earth to recover needed minerals. ^ 
In many respects,, our pursuit of growth led us to accept a "bigger, better, 
aiid richer" ethic. We were proud of our rapid economic development; we 
ignored the actions of our resource exploiters and tended instead to 
glorify them as captain^ of industry; we" felt with Grover Cleveland th^t 
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the natiqj:! had jfdcomplished somethii^^^hen it became "a billion dollar 
government." ' • ' . 

^ Grpwth was closely associated with progress in most of the nation's- 
thinkifig*. The general success of 'the nation' s ^growth and development p^oli- 
cies certainly .did much for the nationai morale. But it had ari important 
side-effect in causing many operators and consumers to assume that they 
could go, on exploiting and using the nation's natural resources as though 
there ^were -no tomorrow. • Fortunately, we have alwaW^« had some people to 
alert us to our emerging problems. The conservatdfonists of the r890s and 
early 1900s alerted" us to the nee^fc^r redirecting our forest, mineral, and 
water development policies. In a much more recent time, environment alista^ 
have alerted us to the need for measures to protect the environment; auth- 
orities on energy production and consumption have alerted us to the need 
for new energy policies; and demographers have impressed on us the need for 
positive population policies. / 

Economic growth represented a somewhat different type of challenge 100 
or 200 years |ago than it does today. Our job then was that of filling up 
a continent ar;d putting technology and resources to work for the betterment 
of man. . Much of our earlier mission has now been accomplished. We have 
multip^fci^ and replenished our portion of the earth. We still \^rit to 
provide all of our c^-tizenry with opportunities to enjoy high levels of / 
living, but we see ^source shortages and environmental problems ahead if 
we fail to ^modif y our emphasis on growth and developments 

Perhaps we are moving into a second great transformation period. 
Whether we are or not, it is obvious that our attitudes are changing con- 
cerning the desirability of growth as h national goal. In contrast /to. the 
Chamber of Commerce "bigger, better, ,and richer" ethic that is favored by 
many businessmen, many Americans now stress a "quality rather^ than quanti- 
ty" goal. Recent examples of' this view include Colorado's rejection of 
the . 1976 Olympics, Oregon's discouragement of in-migratioh, the desire of 
in^ny citis4^ to limit future growth, and the 1972 report* of the American 
Society of Planning Officials on Nongrowth ' as a Planning Alternative . 

■ ^ It ds obvious that our' ^als in this country are changing. We per- 
^CGive m^y issues differently/now than- we have in the past. . •'Tliis shift in. 

^ , ... ' 



attitudes is not something new. It is more a reflectian of th6 adynamic 
natu^e^of our society^ A /Vivid Illustration of the nature of our shifti 



ng 

attitudes is proxh^de^d by the y^bse^at^ons concerning prevailing' attitudes 

at four stages in our history (1^0, J.780, 1920^ and 1975) reported in 

Table 1. . . v ;i V , /' ^ 

The logical question that arises "from this presentation ot past atti- 

■- ' ^' '■ ^ 

tudes is: . Where are we going from '^here? An optimistic presentation o'f 

what could hapjf)en in the fiiture Is suggested .in thd right-hanH portion of 
Table 2. This alternative, however, assume^ that we will use our hu^nan 
ati*^^y to plan and reason to make a better world, without planning and 
without new national and^nternational p6licies for * coping with emerging 
problems. Our future prospects are defiiyLtely darker . Witl/l this more pes^ 
simistic alternative, we can e5cpect the troubled world pictured on the 
left-hanfi portion of Table 2. It is not a future that mos : of us like to 
contemplate. Yet the ha^tlSwriting is on the wall; if we fail to adjust to 
our emerging ^allenge^, we may very well find ourselves in a world ^hat^ 
is plagued with resource^^^-shortages , irreversatle "^damage to the ^vi^onment 
overpopulation, frequent famines, growing reliance on dictatorial govern- 
ments, ini^^easing m^eanness ^nd rancor in human relationships, and mounting'^^ 
concern over the question of human survd^val. , ^ 

Consequences of Emphasis on Growth 



In our evaluation of the role that,^ polici'^s favoring growth play 'in 
our society, consideration should -«be ^iven to the impact that these poli- 

'cies have had on typical American commuriities^nd also to the probable 
conseigiiences that a substitute economic stabi/Lity policy could" have."; The 
coHptison ' of consequences detailed' in Tab^^ 3 highlights several Ipf the 
differences between these alte;i^atives. It fair to note, however, that 

^ the consequences associated ^ith economic stability have been 'given a 
Hectorian bias, in that they have been vested with a certain "lost cause 
nobility" they may not. actually be found to* have once we have more expen-; 

'ience with them. - * \ ,^ , • * 

When We ask the question: .What has -growth meant to the typical com- 
munity?, we must admit . that*.'ln .many casfes it has provided the basis for 
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the community's existence.. Growth in the past has meant that we had job 
opportunities. These have attracted people from other areas, who often 
brought capital with them which could be used along with the immigrant's 
labor and talents to foster additional growth. , Growth has stimulated 
economic development and added fuel to the process that has brought- rising 

r 

real incomes, increasing consumer demands for a vast array of products and 
services, and rising property values. 

One of the great attractions of growth has been the promise it offers 
of profits for the businessman and jobs for workers. It has prompted 
periods of prosperity and inflation that have often been followed by re- 
cessions and widespread unemplojnnent. From the point of view of land use, 
it has encouraged speculation and considerable siicc6ssion in land use as 
lands have shifted to higher and better commercial uses. It has caused 
land owners in tliis country to think of land more as a commodity to be used 
or bought and sold than as a resource to be husbanded. Growth also has 
favored the rapid exploitation of the cream of our natural resources. In- 
deed, it is fair tp say that it was the rapid exploitation of our forest, 
mine:B^al, and^ agricultural resources in the late 1800s that facilitated much 
of tP^e nation's rapi^ economic development during that period. 

Growth also has had unfortunate effects in providing market incentives 
for rapid obsolescence. This obsolescence affects many of the products we 
buy. It also affects our houses, neighborhoods and cdmmunities. Migra- 
tion of economic opportunities has brought the building and abandonment of 
towns. Less pronounced shifts in combination with the attraction of new 
developments' somewhere else have led to the blighting and decay of both 
urban and rural communities. Our growth-oriented preoccupation with the 
desirability of material possessions has caused us to stress possession of 
wealth as a basis for status. It also has caused us on many ^casions to 
apply a Darwinian survival of the fittest test to the continued operation 
of both communities and private businesses; 

Overall, growth has done much to provide us with'^^the affluence and 
material wealth of our present world. But it has had its disadvantages. 
While it worked well in a frontier society of bountiful natural resources, 

125 
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it creates problems for those who would protect, conserve, and husband our 
more. fragile and finite resources. , 

> Economic stability has been posed as an alternative -to a policy of 

2 ^ ' . 

growth. We have had* little true experience with prolonged economic sta- 
bility since the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution. In absence of 
real experffence, one can only speculate on the actuar)consequences 'of a 
stable economy. If one accepts the hypotheses postulated in ,Table 3, it T 
can be assumed that (economic* stability will bring a slower rate of change, 
that full employment/ can be provided through government support of jobs, 
that property values will level off, that inflation can be controlled, .and 
that entrepreneurs would lose many of the profit incentives they' now have 
for venturing capital ^nd knowhow in new developments. 

_ Some of the most far-reaching impacts of stability will involve its 
effect on the use of land and other natural resources. With economic sta- 
bility we would presumably have a change in our outlook concerning land. 
New land developments woul4 be discouraged unless they were clearly in the 
public interest*. Modifications of our concept of property, rights would 
cause owners to emphasize :management for the continued current use of land. 
Emphasis would be placed on the protection, conservation, and extension of 
the usable life of exploitable resources. Similar attempts would be made 
to minimize the obsolescence of capital goods and of community and human 
resources. Hopefully, as a part of this new look, new ^phases will be 
given- to human resources, possession of material wealth will become, less a 
basis for power, and citizens will-participate more in community and 
government decisions. ' , 

A number of sticky questions arise when we ask whether the, steady- 
state economy can operate as well as some of its proponents suggest. To 
be functional, such an ec9n^my will obvipusly need more public planning 
and more adherence to cai:efuljLy developed national and international 



A considerable literature has appeared" in recent* years on the subject 
of economic stability as a- fuinire policy option. Two excellent contribu- 
tions are^^Mancur Olson and Hans H. Landsberg (editorsX, The No-Growth 
Society, New York: M. W. Norton &^oinpany. Inc., 1973, and Herman E. Daly, 
(editor). Toward a Steady-State Economy , San Francisco: W. H. Freeman and 

Company, 1973. 

*> ■ ' . » . 



policies on population, food production, and energy and other raw material 
"use than we now have. Government regulations will be needed to control 
the options businessmen have enjoyed ^for undertaking new developments under 
our laissez fdf:air6 approach. Limitations on growth also will mean that 
material wealth that some people could have used will not be produced until 
a later time period.! 

• Much of the case for accepting econom^-C stability woJld disappear if 
we were not facing problems of overpopulation, environTnen/tal degradation. 



and shortages of energy and mineral resources. The compelling nature, of 
these problems 'may force us to accept economic stability as the only-prac- 
tical \meajas 6'f perpetuating dnd prolonging the type of society we now have. 

With a policy of economic stability, we cannot look forward to major 
increases in our fund of material wealth. But this need not be bad. If 
new technology permits increased worker productivity, we can think in 
terms of dividing the work^loaid in such a way that we can ejtijoy an,, increase 
in individual leisure time . ^ All citizens can have adequate supplies of 
material goods without programs to' greatly increase the total supplies ^^^^ 
-these goods. Emphasis can be placed on the pr^uction of quality products 

that lack their present .built-in obsolescence. We can eliminate much of 

...... V-/' --V ■ A , . • X \ ^ <X 

the input 'of valuaBle resources that now. goe'fe into junk products. A pre- 

fi ': ■ y '■^.''^^ ..r- ^ • ■■• -i ■>:■•'.•';' ■ ^ fl 

, raium^can 'be,^^blace:d . on ;the prdv-iisibipL (jf service empB.oyment. A 'major bene- 

■ ■ . -'^^.^-^ •'■ ■'. ' ' .'V ' / 

'fit of ■'me*^'s:tei dy instate 'economy from , the* point of/view of many observers 

lies ^^;;^:f3|^,.^^ of tha^ availability of material goods 

may c^s^r' u6*?'io5j^ with materialistti and turh" to 

progr^sv ©litx"' can^^^ and esthetic enrichment of bur 

lives-. . • S*. ^, ' 



Tne final section of this paper deals with four important issues that 
are associated with the -operation of the concepts of growth a^d develop- 
ment, j These .are: (1) the measutement of economic growth, (2) the limits 
t5f growth, (3) community problem^ in adjusting to no-growth, and (4) the 
challenge of community resource development. 



Some Issues Associated With Growt 
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Measurement of economic growth \ ' ' j 

Accountants, busines^smen, and economists have been using econbmic 
statistics for a long time. It has only been during the past generatioi^, 
however, that they have devised an accepted technique for measuring . econom- 
ic growth. Growfh is now" calculated in terms of - trends in GNP or gross 
national product. • . . 

Gross national product is a specialized economic concept. It can be ' 
defined as the total output of goods and services of a nation valued at 
their going market prices. Output is measured in terms of the expendi- 
tures by which gqods and services are acquired . Some valiie^ such as the N 
rental val\ies of owner-occupied dwellings enter into the totals and are \ 
imputed. . As this definition indicates, GNP is a measure of economic val- 
ues. Social, political, environmental, arid esthetic considerations' do not 
enter into the totaK GNF is npt an indicator of social well-being of 
welfare even though it is sometimes improperly used for tUts purpose. 

There is nothing wrong with the concept of gross national product 
when it is used by people who know and unde^:3tand its significance.' Un- 
fortunately, the concept has been grabbed by representatives of the news 
media and others and treated as a general index of ptlogress and national / 
welfare, which it isn' t. As a measure ot -economic ' growth, GNF ^ can be. mis- 
leading because no allowances are made for inflation. Gross .national ' 

product can rise Ion the statistical charts at a time when average real in- 
✓ • . ' ■ * 

comes are declining. It is weak also because it focuses on national rather 

than average individual incomes. When population numbers ^re increasing 
rapidly, national totals can rise while the average shares of these totals 
are declining. i ✓ : ' 

Another weakness of "the GNP concept as a measure of growth concerns 
the nature of the items valued. An example could incl^ude the case of a * 
soft drink container. The'metal used to make the container ma^ be sold 
for a- fraction of a cen^. The value added in making the container can 

push its value for GNP calcula^tion purposes up to one or two cents 1 Once 

* ■ ^ 

it is sold with Cooa Cola in it, its prorated value for GNP purposes may 
go up to t6n cents. Then if it 4^ tossed out the window df a moving car 
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alottg^ the highway, it can make its biggest contribution to GNP because it 
may cost a dollar, to have someone pi^ck it up for final disposal. As this 
account silggests, the GNP calculation counts only the cost of what happens 
and^ distggards entirely what might be best for society., It also high- 
lights our n6ed for more realistic measures of social progress that can 
^ive appropriate weights to advances in social w~ell-being. 

The limits to growth 

A second' issue associated with growth concerns the -adequacy o'f the 
earth' s^ resources to^ustaiu . continued growth-' Economists haye re^^ogiT^ized 
the 'problem inherent in this question since the time of Malthus. '^As a 
matter of fact, it was the initial concern •^p.f economics with this problem 
that'-earnea it the title of "the dismal science.''* During the late 1800s, 
representatives of the classical school of economists hypothesized what is 
now known as the secular law of diminishing returns. This law provides 
that with any giv^ state of technology man^must expec^ to get smaller and 
smaller returns from his in^iuts of capital and labor to land until a point 
of total diminishing returns ^s teached. New knowhow and the bringing of 
ac^itionalf lands '^into use have saved us from contact with this ultimate 
point :of diminishin'g retu'rns "and will probably continue to do,, so for many 
decades yet to come. ^ » 

The race of technology to keep up with mounting population numbers 

V ■ - ■ ^ . 

lias caused many neo-Malthusians ^fo issue dire warnings and predic^Lons of 

■ h ^ 
doom. We have been. able to laugh off many of these predictions as over- 
stated and unrealistic until recen^ years. A number of factors such as ^ 
the continuing flood of pc5pulation in the less developed nations, the 

■■V ■ ' 

irreversible "^pacts that fqpihardy practices can have.pn basic ecological 
and physical conditions th^tV^re essential to our long-term survival, and 

' . 'XT' 

our sefemingly insatiable appetite for our remaining supplies of metals and 
mine^aX fuels , 'however , indicate that , even though our situatipn is still 
tar from hopeless, a re-evaluation and reworking- of our growth policies 
is already overdue. , , 

Evi'dence of the writer's concern about our emerging resource problems' 
haS|^-be^ indica^ted a number of times throughout this paper. As an aside. 
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it can be indicated that my general philosophy causes me to reject many of 

3 

the conclusions of the Club of "Rome's report,' The Limits to Growth* My 
posl^ffon is predicated on a Conviction that man is a thinking aniraaL and 
that, once the constraints to our future well-being are understood, he 
will use his power to reason constructively to ilevise** appropriate strate- ' 
gies for continuing and maintaining the level of civilization we have thus 
far attained. A second great transformation in our economic attitudes and 
behavio*r^fepresents a necessary step in these strategies. . 

■ \ ft/ ' . « ■ 

Community problems in adjusting 

to no-growth , \ , 

, . > ■ A ■' ' ' J ' 

No-growth .policies can "bring both opportunities and problems for rural 

as well as urban communities. With a nb-growth situation, most cities and ^ 

communities will remain relatively constant in size. There will b^ little 

occasion for planning or developing new communities unless there is a de- 

liberate decision to (decentralize our concentration of urban populatl^on 

through the creation of new. towns. NOr^growth can brilig^a burden of ad*di- 

tional regulations for. communities . Some also have suggest ied that the' ^ 

' ^ ' y 

lack of upward movement permitted until recently by rising real J.ncomes ^ 

and growing individual affluence ^an give rise to new class conflicts • 
Two of the more significant Impacts' of rlo-growtl^.concerh^t^e pi^tential it 
provides for communities to limit their future growth and the intermediate- 
term problem that may arise in pro^^ifding jobs for a still expanding work 
force . ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

" Whether or not communities have the right to limit their size by 
' regime|^ting future growth is now one of the most perplexing problems facing 
planners. In the past, it was^ often assumed that all communities wanted 
to grow. Dirting the past two decades, however, we hav^ come to realize 
that, far from securing economies of scale, increasing -growth can 
often bring the destruction of community amenities and values. People who 
have moved away from large cities to enjoy the advantages of rural or 



3 

Cf . DonejLla H. Meadows, Dennis L. Meadows, Jorgen Randers,. and 
William W. Behrens III, The Limits to Growth s New York: Universe Books, 
1972. ■ ' / ' 
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suliturban communities af ten lead the movement to close the gates to prevent 
others, jfrbm coming into their communities. They and their neighbors argue 
that, Mmi ting growth is the only practicable method for retraining the ► 

valvies t;hey came to enjoy. In contrast to thid view, it is argued that 

■ ' x . , 

* fc ' ' ' ' 

everyone nas a basic right to travel and to locate and live wherever he 

wants as long ^5 he can pay for the privilege. 

he constitutional issue of whether a community has 'a right to limit / 



' its g^rowth will probably be decided within the next few years. The courts 

hVve alreai^ agreed in the Ramapo case that cities can limit growth through 

phased plans that relate the amount of new building that can take place to 

a schedule of municipal public works construction. A lower cow^Jfe^n, Cali- 

fomiA has denied the right of the city of Petaluma to restrict- growth,- 

but this decision has been reversed by ^ higher court and Is now on the 

way to the Supreme Court *f or final review. The Pennsylvania Supreme Court 

has ruled that zoning regulations designed to frustrate "natural growth" 

are illegal and, a Colchrado court has outlawed the ^tempt of the city of 

Boulder, to pre^jent building by denying the Guilder hookups^ to* the ci^y 

water and sewfir system. In the Belle Terre , New York, case , however , the 

Supreme Court has recognized the right Of communities to limit 'residential^: 

areas to single fami]^y homes/ Another test of th^^ri^ht of con9Qunit;Lep . to 

make decision? concerning their f^t'tir^ growth *is underway in ^brida where 

Boca Raton has acted t'o iimit^ residential construction to a total of 40,000 

residential units. The construction industry is contesting this action in 

^ ' 

the courts, but xity officials maintain that action of this order is neces- 
sary if they are to. maintain a desirable conimunity and not "become another 
Miami Beach." ^ ' , v ^ 

Prbvitiing jobs for an on-coming -cro|^ of young workers represents a 
strikingly different problem. Zero population growth may or may nbt be ^ 
adopted as ^a policy goal at the tUm'e a no-growthijfolicy is- instituted. 
Whether it ^s/oi? not, a time lag of approximately 60 years 'will be needed ^ 
to even out the kinks in the age distribution of our total population. 
Ideally,^ we would like to have a relatively even number of people in each- 
age group iip ^o 60 rather than the uneven distribution /for 1970 .c^epicted 
in Figure • . , - \ ' 
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Another view of our' population age distribution problem is presented 
/ ±n Figure 2. This graph shows the population age-sex; pyramids for the 
United States for 1972 and the expected situation in 1990. She pyramid 
. for 1972 indicates .that we now have a slight surplus of people in the 50 
to 59 year age brackets, a definite stjortage of peopleN^orn during the 
depression years and now in the' 35 to 44 age "ftackets, and a large surplus 
of people in the 10 to 29 age brackets' who were bom in the post-EWorld War 
II baby boom. Fifteen years frqm now (assuming no increase inthe birth- 
rate for the 0 to 14 age brackets which are yet to be born) , the nation 

will have a ^ulge of peopl^ in the 25 to 44 age brackets with smaller 
■ ' • ^' • ^ ' . ' • 

than normal populations in the slightly . older and younger age brackets./ 
* ■ ' ' . ' ' f-' . 

A critical problem that our communities should be gearing up for . 

'»« ^ . • ; - • 

centers Is the need to provide employment opportunities for the young 
people now, in the 10 to. 24 age brackets.' As Figur^ 3 indicates , we had 
relatively equal numbers of workers in the 30 to 59 age brackets in 1972 
and the beginnings of a bulge of workers in . the younger age brackets. By 
1990, this flow of potential nev workers into the job market will call^ f or 
between 20 and ^0 percent more jobs than we -have today. Our total popula- ' 
. tion in the 20 to 64 a^e brackets is expected to rise by 35 million per*- i 
son's from 116.7 million in 1975 to 141.5 million In 1990.; The number of 
men in this age bracket — most of whom will want^to work~will rise by 
22.3 percent while a higher proportion of pur young women will probably 

expect jobs in another 15 years than has been the case in the: past. 

. J' ■ ' • 

Ccmsidering the fact that almost nine percent of- our present work 

force is unemployed, we will need to p?^ovide around 30 percent more jobs 
in 1990 than 'we now have if ' we are to enjoy full employment. This objec- 
tive will represent a high goal if we have an active growth economy. 
With a no-growth situation, considerable restructuring of our work pat- 
• terns, with shorter work hours, more public employment, and the creation , 
of large numbers of service-oriented jobs, will likely be necessary if 
full employment is to be attained. . . ' 
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Thfe challenge of community 
tfesource development 



Whatever the' future brings, we^hav^, a definite challlenge ahead in the 
area .of community resource development. Some of our problems will be 
easier t^o handle if we have 'a growth and development-orjJented "Economy. 
Others appear more capable of solution with the assumptions of no-growth-^ 
As often happens, we will probably , find ouxseXves operating with cortdi- £ 
tions that represent a compromise -^between these alterrmtiveis/ 

What we have described as communit^y resd^ce development in recent 
years cari; be described^ a variously directed eff(^t^^oYause something 
to happen. Our official programs Jiave been channeled^ f or the most parK^- 
towatd work with communities that have lagged behind.^ Those with "get-up 
and go" have 'not. needed our h^lp. 

Community resou^e divelppment has taken a( number' pf forms. Emphasis 
has been given' to self-help arrangements under ji^id^ have encouraged 
local leaders to tug ajt their community bootstraps. Many of our programs ' 
have stressed planning .-approaches in which we have helped local people 
iv^identlfy their problems, their resou^es, and their 'bpportunities , and then 

•to choose lines, of action with Which they would mo Ve ahead. Efforts^ havdv 

,^ , • ' >. ' 

been made to study social attitudes 3nd motivations and tt^^develop sensi- 

• ■ k ■ • •• * ■ . :■ « 

tivities to local problems. Educational apiorrashes haye been used to 

4-«len^ify and train local leadership. Stadi^^j>^?s^ave 'bee^ the eco- 
nomic bases and the location^ opportunities av4i^labie to communities. . 

Resource developers, both those w\o work With commurritx jproblems and 
those who work with other resources, ha^e a ba^ijbc respons.l^|^i|^ 
dealing with real world problems. They must a/cept the facj;'^^^es foro 
different situations as they find them.. In their quest f or, p^f^^^l^m solu- 
tions, they have an obligatibn to use a broadbrush approach in identify- 
ing, analyzing, and Evaluating policies, strategies, and techniques th^t 
can be expected to do what, is expected of them. They need vision so that 
they /can sense emerging limiting factors. , / 

Two important techniq,ues are essential ingredients of the resource 
development problem solving app^ch. In working with new situations, 
workers need to analyze the problems, iiiventory the resources available 
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for dealing with these problems, and then identify and evaluate those al- 

■ ■ ' K 

.■ temative -opportunities that exist for working out viable solutions. A 

* ' 

second technique call9 for recognition of the fact thSt!\i4j;ie development, 
• management, and use -of resources takes place within a three-fold framework. 
The three frameworks caj^l for joint recognition of the requirements of our 
physical and biological- or ecological world, the workings of our economic 
order, and'^ the 'legal and|social considerations, that provide an institu- 
tional setting for man's acMvities. Every policy, strategy and technique 
that is suggested as a line of action or as a solution to a community re- 
source' development problem should Ti?eet the test of being physically and 
biologically practicable, economically feasible, and institutionally ac- ^ 
ceptablel . ' ^ - - 

Much has been'^complished with our community resource development 

efforts. But'^ijiuch remains to be done. Somehow, we must do a better job 

f ' , ^ 

than we have in; putting it all together— in finding out how communities 

really tick and in determining why some succeied while others just survive. 

The chjallengfl ahead is closely associated with the phenomenon of^'^'gi^pwth. 

" V ''' ' 
If we are fojrtunate in being able to continue our operations in a growth 

J . s . - ■ ' . ^ * 

economy, wefwill have a big job in doing what we have been doing, but. in 

I ^ ^ • . ; 

doing it' better. Our challenge will be even greater if we are called upon 
to .work^-\^ittypfhe conditions of modified growth or no-growth. With both of 
these eventualities, programs of special assistance axid counseling will be 
needed, to help community - leaders adjust to the new outlook. The transi- 
tion can be made and the tools of community resource development can be 
■applied as well under the new conditions afe now. We should recognize from 
the start, however, that the new programs will differ considerably in con- 
tent from those we have pushed in a giro^Wi^cpnscious world. 
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THE. GREAT CHANGE* 
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The question of how much human beings can control their own destiny - 
goes back millenia, perhaps to Adam «nd Eve. We see, even in our own life- 
time, what seem t.o be inexorable trends changing 'the face of Ani.erica. \ 
Some of them we like. " Some" of them we don't. And, what 3^/ more confusing, 
it is not always the same set of changes which all groups like or dislike. 
One man's progress may be another's catastrophe. 

There, is a little of the Utopian in all of us.: We can't help thinking 
now .and then that things might have been different; that some of the things 
we. don^t like might not have had to happen, and that more of the things we 
do like might. have beet^^^possib^e-and,"' more importantly, might still^be 
possible. / J . , 

/ Consider some of .the things that most people— but not all— think of 
as the brighter side of these developments. Our steadily growing technol-' 
ogy makes human work ever more efficient -and for most pLople' in this coun- 
try the trend over the years has been for better healthj less fear of -ab- ■ • 
j^ct dependence, and greater access to nature's bounty.'^ We have learned 
tc*,be somewhat more, fiicent with'our "children, ,and yes, to respect-the in- 
tegrity of women more fully. (In the "we" here I am Including the women ' 
and children, themselves.) We have certainly made definite progtss in 
civil rights, especially-as regards ethnic tainorities— although we> still 
■have a long way to^ go on all these things. As a member of a family of 
amateur and professional musicians, I note with pride that there are more 
than a thousand amateur symphony orchestras in the United States. 

M ^ r prepared for the Institutes for Intensive Training for Non- 

Metropolitan Development, University of Nebraska and Michigan State Uni- 
versity April and September. 19fe, and published in conference Proceedings 
L\^:asp-Jin':o°in?!^^""^"^ °' Agricultural Economics. University of 

u«if F^or^nc^ Heller Graduate School- for Advanced Studies in Social ' 
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One can match such blessings with an equally arbitrary selection of 
developments most people decry. Our rates of crime and drug' addiction 
were never higher. The federal deficit mounts. The trend toward con- 
verting family farms into mechanized, corporate-owned, impersonal business 
ventures continues. We are rubbing up against some important limits to 
our natural resources. Our local cotnmunities have lost much of their 
autonomy to government at the state capital and in Washington, and much 
of our locally-downed business and industry has ^been "soaked up by giant 
absett^tee cor^rations. 

Anyone could list an equally important set of pluses and minuses con- 
nected with the great changes which are sweeping across this country and 
the world. My question is: Could it have been otherwise? To what extent 
can we not , only learn from the past, but to what extent can we control the 
future? Most of the events, good and bad, which I have mentioned are made 
by human beings. If hum^an beings had acted differently, could it ha^e 
been otherwise? Could there have been more of those things which most 
people consider good and fewer of those things which most people consider 
bad? Sdmewhere along the line, did we really "blow it?" And if so, how 
can we do better tomorrow? - \ 

'We are concerned herte with non-metropolitan development. But before 
turning to that, let us note the apparently inexorable trerid^oward metro- 
politan growth. With every new decennial census we find a large^ propor-. 
tion of people living in metropolitan areas. By 1970 we also found that 
more such people lived in the areas- surrounding large cities than inside 
them. Will these huge metropolitan complexes continue to grow? And if 
so, whab will the rub-off be on the jailer cities and the open country? 

Let jae simply point out that while much has been said about discouraging 

i/ ■ " ■ ■ ^ 

metropolitan growth, by creating smaller new towns, and by reinforcing 
rural living, the metro{i>olitan areas continue to grow. Is this trend be- 
yond control? Will it run its course and stop when it pleases? One can 
ask the same of many of the changes taking place in smaller cities, vil- 
lages, ancf out on the land. , 

Different groups of people do lots of things to influence the large 
course of events. They agitate and legislate about this or that problem. 



set up pontrol boards and regulating commis'sions , provide state, or 
federal funding for "^special programs, develop' planning boards, produce 
n^^st^^plans,^ bring people together to discuss tlleir coimnunities' prob- 
lems, set experts to work on knotty problem situations, engage in com- 
munity development , community organization, social planning, social ac- 
tion. In a sense, such activities add up to the way€ we deliTjgrately try 
to, bring collective action to bear on influencing the future of our soci- 
' ety and of our local communities, rather than just "letting things happen 
naturally." And, of course, the reason we aren't satisfied to-^sit back 
and let things happen" naturally is that when th^ do, wV don't like the, 
result. Further, when we intervene collectively, we often help calise spme 
of the very problems we later^ decry. For example, few people disagree 
that federal housing policy after World War, II contributed to the ^growth 
of the suburbs, the exodus of Vhites to the suburbs from the cities, and 
the development toward black' inner cities an4 white su]i;urbs. There is 
similarly a growing bpdy of literature documenting the possibility that 
government regulation of private industry often tends to promote higher " 
^prices rather than lower prices, and to do less for consumer interests' ^ 
, than the competitive market would have produced. Such allegations are 
now being made about the regulation of interstate .trucking, and of air 
travel. • . 

There are two interesting and important asprects of such activities 
designed in some way to control the future course of events. First, they 
tend to be responses to changes which have already taken ^piace. There 
are new narcotics control programs because drug addiction has already in- 
creased. There are housing programs because the forces influencing the 
housing situation have worked themselveXout in a particular way. There 
is unemployment insurance and emergency work fve lief because unemployment 
is prf^uced by our industrial system. The things we do deliberately and 
cpllectively seem to be reactive, rather than proactive. Second, the 
things we do, the board? ^nd agencies we set up, the new rules and regu- 
lations, the new technological solutions to problems caused by yesterday's 
technology—all of these responses to yesterday's problems, turn around " 
and become part ^f the changing situation whose problems we have to deal 
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with today. And yes, our actions in turn will not only help ease'today's 
problems—if they do (many of them don' t) — but will ^Iso contribute to 
tomorrow's problems. c . 

It doesn't take much- of a sense of history to recognize that the ; 
changes, we see taking place today are simply today's momentary outcome of 
a- series of changes which have been taking place not only in this country, 
but — at various speeds — throughout the globe, changes which are diirectly 
traceable t^ the industrial revolution of the Eighteenth Century, i£ not 
back to. the Renaissance. It is, of course, impossible to grasp their full 
complexity. It is perhaps convenient to refer to the whole bundle of 
basic social changes as the Great Change. I believe much of the complex- 
ity of the great change can be encompassed in seven aspects. These are 
aspects which have played themselves out continuously over at least the 
past two • centuries and.are noticeable in various parts of the world. But 
at the same time, tt^ey play themselves out right on Main Street in your 
community and mine, and they affect your life. and mine, and probably will 
do so for some time to come, regardless of t;he actions which are taken to 
deal with the situations they creafe. 

The first of thes^ is the continuing process of division of labor . 
As our' technology in all fields develops, we finli ourselves doing more 
specialized things. Tlj^federal government's list of different types of-, 
occupation — the Dictionary of Occupational Titles—even twenty-five years 
ago gave specific definitions to 22,000 specifically different jobs. 
Since then, the number has continued to mount. What this means is that 
there are more and 'more groups of people who earn thelr^living by doing . 
essentially different things. The function which one person performed a 
century ago or even a decade ago may now be broken down into- the special- 
ized fragmented jobs of ten or a hundred people. In the processV para- 
doxically, production is increased exponentially, rathef-r than . decreased . 

% 4 

But the fact of specialization of^oifk underlies many of the changes in 
the way our communities are put together, both for earning sustenance and 
Lu the way work interests unite or separ^ite people. 

A second basic underlying trend is toward a greater diversity o L' 
interests and associations . Work- related division of labor, just alluded 
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tOj is a part of this process of splintering people into a\host of di- 
vergent- interests and interest groups, but it is only a part of it. We 
tpnd to lag behind the course af events in our concept^ons of what com- 
munities are like. We still tend to think of communities as comprised of 
■ people who share, common interests because of largely common occupations , 
,and because of their common concern with matters of the locality. \ But 
actually,, we find, even in very small communities ,' people with the most- 
diverse sets of interests, many of whom- have little emotional -investment 
in their local communities, but are much more interested^ in their labor 
union or trade association or professional association or national health 
association or specific denominational religious activities^ or *sN:amp 
clubs, or whatever. 

A third trend is especially important, and we find it changing the 
nature of e||^ the smallest communities arid hamlets. That is for the lo- 
. cal uhits in' the community to become increasingly tied to organizations 
and systems outside the local community . The increase is both in the. 
^number of local units which have such" extra-community ties, and la. the 
strength qf these ties. In some instances, of qourse, the strength of 
the tie to the extra- community system is extremely great. Thus, the 
local post office is integrated— more or less — into the U.S. Postal Ser- 
vice,, and although it receives and distributes mail locally^^ its rules,' 
regulations, and procedures are prescribed nationally, 'and there is 
virtually no local control. Much the same is true of fhe branch banks 
and branch plants of ljusinesses with headquarters elsewhere. "It is not 
only in the profit sector; one sees a whole array of voluntary organiza- 
tions such as Cancer and Heart, the American Legion, and the services in 
many local churches which are subject to large measures of external con- 
trol. National food store chains are swallowing up more and more former- 
ly inHependept grocery st^^s. National gasoline companies control the 
local gasoline outlets, and independent owners have a harder job staying 
in business. National unions program much local union activity. The lo- 
cal radio and TV station^ receive much of their daily programming fron/ 
national broadcast networks. 
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Not only do many and varied connnunity units have strong ties with 
extra-community organizations, but the ties appear to be getting stronger 
as time goes on. Less and less of their activity is determined by local, 
people. More and more of it . comes from outside the . community. They are, 
in many cases, much more cld^^y integrated with their respective extra- 
community systems than they are with each other, locally. A result of 
this is that if some degree of concerted , action among such diverse units 
at the local level is to take place, i£ must be brought about through de- 
liberate efforts. It doesn't just happen ''"naturally" any more, since the 
concerns are now so diverse and tied in with so many different external 
systems with differing goals arid organizational styles. ' 

A fourth trend is toward impersonal bureaucracies . As Max Weber 
pointed out, bureaucratic organization, with its clearly defined jobs, 
with its standardized procedures, its tight rdfes and regulations, its 
hierarchical structuring with authority flowing downward from the top and 
responsibility flowing upward through the echelons, with' its' objectivity , 
and its provision for stan^rdized treatment of types of procedures, is 
well designed for integrating the extreme complexity involved in the divi- 
sion ,of labor. The standardization of routines and the depersonalization 
of procedures .are designed to hold the whole complex network together and 
to regularize problems into predictable and manageable units. But 'the re- 
verse side of this bureaucratic depersonalization is dehumanization ; pres- 
suring individuals to act like togs in a machine rather than like free 
flesh and blood human, beings. We'^ experience this increasing depersonali- 
zation and bureaucracy at the local bank, at the check-out counter of . the 

^ ■ ■ ' 

l|ocal supermarket; at the local post office, in the local plant, in vari- 

ous government "agencies. The long-time trend is to mask; the human face, 
wi^th all its wrinkles and warts, with the impersonal mask of the^official 
•^position. We deal less and less with people we know, as whole people; 
liiore and more with that little part of their Jiumanity which is required by 
the a^pecialized task they are performing in a bureaucratic setting. 

A fifth trend, also of great importance, has been the gradual trans- 
fer of functions out of the home and out of neighborhood groups and volun- 
tary associaticms to profit enterprise -and government. You can name a 
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great many very vital fui^ctions, such as c^rftig for sick persons, pre- 
paring meals, .providing recreational activities, doing varicj^us kinds of 
fixing-up and maintenance activity around the house, caring for dependents. 
All these and more have moved in part or in whole out of the home, out of 
the group of heighbors', to and from voluntary agencies, and into private 
profit enterprise and tax-supported governmental activities. One result 
is that family members don't really need eAch other so absolutely as they 
once did for^ such things, and as someone has poignantly said, thetefore 
the only reason for their staying together is that they love each other. 
But by the same token, many split up; and o.fteri, among those who don't, 
the family is simply not as tight and as important a unit as it once was,. 
Much the same can be said for the local nei'ghborhood , and even for the^. 

/ larger local community. One is not so absolutely dependent on these peo- 
ple for daily necessities. It makes for greater personal independence — ' 
with all its hazards — but gives these units less reason for epcistence. 

A sixth trend has already been referred to — urbanization and suburban- 
ization . Together, they make for metropolitan growth. One scholar has 
defined suburbanization as the process' through which rural areas are trans- 
formed into urban areas, becoming an integral part of the city. And many 
sections of inner cities today were once independent communities, which 
gradually were brought into the city's orbit in a transitional way as . 
. suburbs and later were so ingested into the gA)wing city that they now are - 
indistinguishable from other p^rts of the city, consisting only of shop- 
ping centers within its confines. The pxocess continues as the city grows 
beyond its own official boundaries so that one knows he has reached the 
city limits only if there is a sign there telling him so^ 

But it is a mistake to equate urban^ grow^^with this^rowth of large 4 
metropolitan complexes. It Happens all the way down the line. The hamlet 
becomes the small village, the large village,^ the sm^ll city, and then the 
city of considerable size.'' Places: of even five thousand population, as 
well as those of ten thousand or fifty thousand, begin to take on some of 
the aspects of the big city^ - .. , 

But again*, even the open country is mit i from urbanization. 

^ Urban products "and institutions spread over the couyptryside , and more'^and 



more of the technology for home ^and business fomerly associated with city 

life comes to be a part of so-called "rural" life as well* We still have 

the wicle open spaces, a^ people in the Micldle and Far West w^ll know, but 

though these wide open spaces are still apparent physically, socially they 

aire being transf omed by the technological revolution and by* the spread of 

urban ways to the open land. 

Finally, in this long list of long-time* trends mafeing up the great ' 

change, there is a change in values . Certainly the history of the past * 

. few. decades indicates an increasing willingness of the American people to 

expand the functions of government and to pay an increasing share of their 

personal incomes for these expanded governmental activit;Les. The cfiange ^ 

in Values — as against the notion that that government, is h^^t which governs 

least — is an inexorable part of the change which makes American society^ 

more diverse^ more differentiated, and therefore requires ithto have, more 

by^ way of a central decision-making apparatus if the ever"' growing , ever * 

more complex big, booming, buzzing confusion isjjo^be held together and if 

life is to remain sufficiently ordered for oyer two hundred million people 

to live tiieir lives and sustai^n each other in the division of labor. The 
. . .... - ; 

growth of governmental bureaucracy indicates that th^ governmental sector 

is no more immune ^to bureaucr^ic impersonality than is tije profit sector. 

One can list other modifications in ciomlnant American valiles. An V 
important one is the gradual switch from emphasis on a moral interpreta- 
tion of behavior to emphasis on a scientific or causal interpretation. ^A 
United States senator may rail against the use of. federal moijiey' to support 
research into why people fall in and out of love, but more ah^ more of the 
human experience is being subjected to scientific scrutiny, =^and the ten- ^ 
dency is growing to look at undesirable behavior , not so much with moral 
indignation as with a question as to what could have caused it;: Cutting 
it another way, we hdve changed, for better or worse, from calling phe 
transgressor an evil person to calling him a sick person. You ^tan be the 
judge as to whetl?er you thii^ this represents progress! ^ 

. Another^ change in values underlies a greater willingness to switch 
from moral reform as a panacea for the problems of local communities ..to' ^ 
the idea of social nlanning as a means^f avoiding or mitigating these 
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problems. Most people , agree that in the pafet century . there has been ^ 
tirend away Irom emphasizing the glories of work to emphasizing the values 
of. le isure , from emphasizing self —discipline to exercising self —indulgence ; 
from hard work to hard play; from heroes of production to sucJ^epoes of * 
consumption as movie and television stars. Pleasure is less/often taken 
as an instrument of the devil, more often as everyone's birthright. 

As a final value change, one sees the beginnings. of a reaction against 
most of the trends I have just mentioned. -This reaction takes various • 
forms, and I want to get, to some of them in a ^inute.' 

Let me simply list again the seven aspects of the ^reat change that I 
think help throw light on the kinds of things we are concerned about in 
our local communities and** their development: ^ 

1. Division of labor 

2. Differentiation of interests^ and association 

3. •^ncgreasing ties to extra-community systems 

4. Bureaucratic depersonalization 

5. Transfer of functions to profit enterprise and government^ ; 
^6. Urbanization and suburbanization , - 



7. Changing values'^ 



I think yoU/>t^l agree , that these a^e' not the changes that community 
development workers try to bring' about through community actzion. As a 
matter of fact^^a^gwu con&ider that list, neither community development 



workers nor anyone else deliberately participated in action at the. commun- 
ity" or state or national o^r international level to bring these changes 
about. They are fhe changes that arise out of the individual actions of 
people^ and organizations, each. seeking their own well-being. Yet they 
aggr'egate to .trends- of such strength and importance that we more or 'les3 
take them for granted, as inevitable products of our modern civilization: 
Rather than seeking to address them, ve usually turn in pur efforts at . 
change only toward trying to do sometfhing abtST some aspect of the situa- 
tion which they have produceH that we do not like— some problem that W • 

1 ^ ~ ^ - ■ ^ ^' 

For a fuller treatment of the great change, see Rolland L. Warren, 
The ,Community in America. 2nd edition (Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 
1972), Chapters 3', il,-and 12. 
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wish . to mitigate or avoid* Another way of saying the same thing is to 
point. out that efforts to change any considerable cluster of tHese great 
trends of change would be truly revolutionary, and most of our change 
efforts are not revolutionary , but merely seek to adapt us with perhaps/a 
IJttle less noticeable disadvantage or hardship to whatever set of circum- 
Stances- oUr historical development has confronted us with. We have not 
as a civilization taken our history into our own hands, but rather have 
contented ^ourselves with acting only within historical trends which we do 

• ^• I 

not really attempt toVcontrol or even aspire to control. 

If this is a valid statem^t, then I think wo^ should recognize that 
pur \cohcerted efforts at coin^mnity improvement take place within a fairly 
cb^ined area. This is not^^to^^^y they are insignificant. But neverthe- 
leg^, they are not going to do much by way of reversing those trends I 
just^numerated. And if not, they are going to be adjustments to these 
brenqs, accepting the trends themselves as more or JLess beyond their con- 
trol. ^ . , \' ' ' . 
• But interestingly enough, not everyone is willing to acc^t t\hese 
trends as inevitable. In facfo,. there have been a number of > recent devel- 
opments indicating- attempts to deal directly with these trends; to turn ^ 
th^m around ,^as^it were. " ' 

As an indication ' of more direct attack on trends of the great change, 
let us take the matter of bureaucratic depersonalization. Eyer since the 
famous Hawthorne Studies^of the Western Electric jGompany, there has been a 
growing realization of the importance of the human element in organization- 
al productivity. Writers like Victor Thompson and Warren B.ennis have 
pointed out^ that unless complex- formal organizations are debureaucratized , 
they lose their effectiveness and may not be able to survive in today's 
uncertain and flexible world. The human relations and group dynamic^ 
movement has arisen to ^emphasize the ippoVtance of better communication 
through dealing with personal feelings as -well as with merely the formal 
tasks prescribed from above. ^ Sociologists like Robert K, Morton -and 
Alvin Gbuldner have pointed out the essential pathology of bureaucracies 
which attempt the full rationality called for by Max Weber, as have the 
political scientists Robert A. dahl and Charles fi. Lindblom. Many 

• ■ ' ^ . '* 
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business companies are ^-ying to make their internal relationships more 
flexible, to reduce the -dumber of control echelons, to cut across usual 
departm^tal boundaries fo'r ad hoc developments. 

. From a different direction, the strdr^g American emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the locality has^ again come into prominence with the federal^ and 
state governments' growing emphasis on decentralization. In such devel- 
opments as departmental decentralization of the state government and gen- 

. er^l revenue sharing and block grants by the federal government, there is 
an' effort to move some decision-makiilg back to the state and the local com- 
munity. This movement is directed both at the strength of the ties to 

.extra-community systems *arid to the matter of bureaucracy. ^' Among other 

things, these developments attempt to reduce the red tape, the bureaucrat- 
ic ■ • 
ic paper work, the inflexibility of bureaucratic regulations, the standard- 
ized programs whi'ch ignored individual difference^, among communities. 

Such moves sstrike a resonant note in American ^society. For through- 
out our history, as illustrated by Shea's rebellion, the fight over the 
national bank, and the Populist ^»;^ement , there has always been what 
might call an anti-great change disposition. This has broken out frc 
time to. time as a revolt ..against bi^nessr and bureaucracy , against central- 
ization, against industrial control by Eastern banks or against the grow- 
ing power of the -federal govei'nment. X)ft^n it has taken the form of anti- 
intellectualism, since intellectualism became equated in many people's 
minds ^Vith the crass materialism of the big city and with a coldly "scien-. 
tific"- look at socials processes, ignoring the beating hearts of those 
c^tight up in them. It took the form of a revolt against formalization, 

a wish^^o place greater faith in a handshake than in a legal contract to 

^ ^> . • . ' . ^ * ' - ' 

Ijlace greater confidence in the eve^^alVrt eyes of neighbors than in the 

«• 

policeman on the beat. * . 

■ v' ■ " " ' ^ 

All^these tendencies represent a latent hostility toward" the* great . • 

change^ as I have described it; hostility which' at one and the same time 

sees the human being. as ^trapped in the great change and also as the maker 

and therefore the«»potential breaker of the great^ change. 

^ The latest country-wide ferment d°f 'active hostility j:oward' the great 

change occurred about a decade ago, in the almost simyltaneous outbreak of 
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what might be called the .Ghetto revolt and the youth revolt. Each in its 
own way was a p^plt against centralized authority, and a veneration of 
participatory democracyr-not a turning to something un-Ameri^can but^ a 
harking back to earlier patterns of the New England town meeting and ttfe 
direct democracy of the Western plains. Each ' in its own way„ showed tlje " 
historic American penchant for anti-intellectualdsm, a sort of biased con- 
ception that intellectuals are alive only from the neck up. Each revolted 
against those impersonal bureaucracies which are "doing thesB things to 
us." Each saw the growth of science and technology and rational planning 
as a heartless development toward an automated world. Technology, to both 
movements, was not a solution but a latge i^art o^the, problet^. 

In my opinion, the' movement for neighborhood control was, and remains 
an important evida^ce of this counter^trend. The people who hit the 
streets in protesc actions an3 who spent hours and d^ys and nights working 
on neighborhood organizations were, in my estimation , standing up and say- 
ing a big' No to the great change, standing up and saying — and these were 
their own words — that they meant to take control of their own lives and of 
their own institutions; to take it back from absentee^ landlords, (^absentee 
corporations, and govei^nment bureaucracies at city, state and federal 
levels, and to take it back J|rom the professional specialists who claimed 
to be acting^ for^them but who also constituted part of their prob'JLem, 

- These smoldering trends have a way of waxing and waning at diffetent 
times and around different issues., At present, the neighborhood movement 
and'the youth revolt have waned considerably—though they have not com- 
plete -Ly^-^lsSp^ In their place as the current occasion for opposi- 
tion |4:o the great change is the energy and food crisis, and'the social 
movement of environmentalism*. . Here it is the depletion of ' natural re- 
sources and the contamination of tlie environment by industry . and the pro- 
ducts of advanced ii^^jferial technolog^ that cons titiitej the occasion for 



resisting the great ch3Rge, for asserting that we simply cannot go on 
with the unrestrained exploitation of earth's bounties, and with a dds- 
regard Of j|fe-he jpoisons we spew"^ into the envir'onment "There is a growing * 
realization — not only among a vanguard of . environment-^listr-s but among the 
rank and file in indus'try and go^/ernment and ^the- people on Main Street-- 
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that somehow we must be able, or become able, to take a more active role 

in determining our own lives and our own life-styles> and that as a nation ^ 

we will be forced to make such chdnges not so much by moral arguments as 

-by dire necessity, to be less energy-prof ligate', there is little question 

that material and^ social life must be less elaborate, A simplifying of 

life which seemed -impossible when presented simply as a matter ' of - moral 

choice may well- seem more possilDle wh^n it' is linked with the question of ^ 

necessity. The philosopher Kant must smile in his grave when he hears^ us 

^ • " ■ 

"saying w hat he so long asserted: We must, therefore we can. 

'We^ave beerf considering various attempts in various guises to "turn 
things around," to get the g-re at ' change going in the other direction toward 
an earil^er — assumedly sijifpler and preferable — set of social conditibns.' 
To do so. would take a' stronger and more revolutionary force" than any of 
th^se movements just mentioned ; perhaps that is why each movement fails. 

Npw, let us consid^ the more usual reaction to the great change: 
namely, efforts to e^se the strains it causes arid make adaptations to tt 
rather than trying to -stop it or reverse it. Of course, in a sense, most ' 
^ of the social legislation of ^ the past decades fits in t^s category. It 
is an attempt to exercise a minor influence on people's lives, not b.y in-^ 
fluencing the great sweep of basic changes in our society-^ but rathet by 
taking collective action to ease the strains caused by these Wsi^c changes.' 

Individuals, likewise, have been making their' own private adaptations. 
For various sets of reasons they choose increasingly the-^ife of the /sub- - 
urbs over the, life of the central cities, where^ the great change has(had 
its greatest impact. In a Gallup poll sometime ago, perople were'asked 
wher^ they would really prefer, to live, if they had the. choice.' Many more 
said they would prefer to live on farms or in small towns than actually 
live there. Suburbs were also a frequent preference. In my estimation, 
many people move to the suburbs because the sjutburbs are as close to the . , 
preindustrial rural landscape as they can possibly get and still find work 
.^in the highly, diversified. metropolitan. complex. In this sen^e, it is 
still true that for many people, th.e suburbs are the small town's last J? 
^gtand,*tjie last chbice urban people have *to flee from the btireducraci^s , 
tb<..live,in small', decentralized -municipalities,' to know people as whole ^ 
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Persons rather tharx as cogs in a machine, t:o get together with nei^TiBt^r^^ 

• across the many differences of occupation and special interest that divide .iv, 
them, to participate in activities th^t in the city have long since been. 
gly^n over to government or to commercial; auspices.' In'.many suburbs' it is ■ ' 
almost .pathetic to see. the Saturday morning excurslcJn , to the 'village. dumpV 
the station wagon loaded with ^e week's accumulation of rul?blsh. In- the 
city, ^ a stranger comes to the' door to get it.. ' - ... 

Let us consider^ another /type of, development-Tathe movement toward New 

Towns. In my estimation, , tHe nfew town movement is not an attempt tb. fight 

. the great change, but rathef to take advantage of the technology Itv'pro- 

duces in order to construct what,-are thought to be optimum communities for 

today's highly comp'iex^llvin|/' In effect, thej? say: If we are going- to 

, have to live with growing "^^tej^ty, with mounfilng technology, with large 

bureaucracies, with large cities, and the rest, this is the best way to do • 

■it" , - ' - " J, , ^ ■ .■- " 

I would place community development -iji tHl^s categor^y of efforts tt>. 

;,-^djj^st to the. great change so as to face some of t.he. problems which it ""l / 

creates. A couple o^decades agd; Arthur. Morgan wrote : , • ." 

Many ah American small town o-r village Is^no longer a cbmmunlty. 
Too often it is only'Sa small cl.ty, the. citizens largely going their/ 

• ^..^'^divldual ways.. This progressive disappearance of the ■ community in" / 
-•^ present-day life is one of the most disturbing phenomena of ■ modem 

history. ^ ' . ' ' - * 

, , There seems little reason to believe that the community phenomenon. ; ' 
will arise naturally under modern conditions as characterized by the seven 
Aspects of the great change. ,If the. ties which people- h^ve^r might have, 
.to each other on the basis of common locality are to be sUr'engthened, then' - 
this must occur through deliberate, organized effort. That sense of unity 
and consensus and comipoii purpose wljiclvonce arose .quite spontaneously out' 
of shared.ii^es and common institutions and frequent personal contact can 
hardly be eicpected to. arise in today's dlyerslf led A^orld of differentiated" 
Interests, impersonality', and the rest. • No doubt, the extent of such*" . 
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community sentiment and common purpose which existed in the past is highly 
exaggerated, by us as we look 'back on it througjf postalgically-tinted 
glasses. But under toji^y's largely urbanize^ conditions , something more 

Nathan sentiment must l^ , depended on to keep the complex ujrban structure ' 
going. It rests on a precarious balance of necessarily highly integrated, 
activities. , And we are all quite awar« that, left to their own accord, 
people's individual actions may'^add ;up to an aggregate .effect which no one 
actually wanted, like a run oh a bank, the deforestation that leads to 
flc^ods, or the ugly chaotic development of land-use in the sprawling metro- 
politan * fringes -or o\k% on the land. ^-^^ 

People need ways of coming together to discuss some of these aggregate 
outcomes for which nS^ adequate ddcision-action body exists. As a matter 
of fact, that is not a bad definition of community development : The pro- 
vision for decision-making and action at social levels where no adequate 
decision-making structure yet exists. Three such levels^ are the local 

-neighborhood, the larger .Ipcal community , and the region. As I see it, 
the community development worker, no matter what his setting,' is helping' 
people to, come together locally to consider their own prpblems and -possi- 
bilities and to develop some of the real options that l^^'^en to them for 
taking concerted action to address their problems^ I say "real options," 

because I don't thirtk mass return\ to the pre- industrial^ face-to-face 
community is'a\real optid^^f or jn^ilstl communities. I don't even think com- 

mon purpose, across the bo^rdf^ is a real option for most communities. 

L±te it or not, t:he great change does mean that no, community is an. island 

unto itself. Each community is a part of the mainland, and its well-being 

is tied in, dn a thousand ways, to what is going on in the rest of the 

mainland, * ,^ 

,Melvin Webber, the well-known authority on city planning, is even 
mor^ emphatic on the/extent to which communities are tied to, and depen- 
dent on, the well-being of the larger societ;y. After pointing out that 
because of ' the strengthening of the vertical pattern the local communities 
are less able than they. once were to control what takes place within their 
borders, he enumerates in a persuasive way the extent^to which problems that 
are played out at the local level cannot be' controlled at the, local level: 
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Clearly, it is rather silly/to suppose rtb&t.,^any city agency might 
'solve' the problems of unemployment or .undei^Wmplojrment ; or that it 
might, through local interventions 'resolve^' the problems of poverty; 
or that^'it might significantly affect incomfe distribution; o;; that it 
might get at the calises of, drug addiction; or indeed, that it might 
do anything curative about crime or any of a long list of social and 
. economic difficulties that ar^ made manifest in city settings. Typi- 
cally, these most intractable difficulties are large-system problems 
with roots buried deep Within the matrixes of the whole society.^ . 

-•But there are some real options — -as well as some f alse'^options — open 

to our communities as we come to grips realistically with What it means tc 

live in the complex American society of the last quarter of the Twentieth 

Century. The more realistically we face the options open to us, the more 

likely our efforts will be move than a futile symbolic gesture. It makes 

sense to consider what our communities now are like, and to relate them 

to changes going on in the larger society. But let us keep .in mind that/ 

the larger society is not^only out there. It exists in our own community 

as well. 



3 - 
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RESOURCE PAPER 
■f ^. . , UNIT III 



THE GOOD C0>D1UNITY* 
** 



Roland L. Warren 

This morning we considered some of .the basic changes ''that "are taking 
place and influencing what is going on in our local communities, and we ' 
noted that few if any 'of these ^changes are of the type' that local community 
p^ple can dq. much about. Somehow or other, in trying to be of help to 
. local communities, we mu^t come .to grips' with these\ten4encies, acknowledge, 
them^nd operat^ in relation t6 them. If we do not, our discussion of the 
goo4 community will be an interesting intellectual exercise, but without 
relevance to the situations we face back home. - 

I am nq.t saying that the Great Change constitutes the only realistic ' 
limitation .on our thinking about the. good community, but it is an iinportant 
and complex one. Anot;her important'^Limitation, I would say, is more prac- 
tical. We should be 'thinking about actual communities— choose pne and keep, 
it in mind~in order to tie out discussion down to a specific reality. We^ 
are not really here to.discuss Utopias, but rather to think of the good 
community only as a guide toward which we can realistically address our 
efforts at community betterment. 

I suppose that if we asked a large number of pep^tle what kind of a com- 
munity they would like to live in, 'they might say that they would like to 
1 ' ve in one which has a good solil.d economic base and can provide a decent 
level of living for all its people, a community that is physically attrac- 
tive, and one in which people are fiiendly and considerate of. each other^' ' 
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Paper prepared for the Institutes for Intensive Training for Non-Metro- 
politan Development, University of Nebraska and' Michigan State University, 
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Those are not outrageous demands,, ^nd I imagine there are few who would not 

agree on their desirability. 

The more important question would seem to be: ^Granted the desirability, 
of such ch3;ca=e^eris tics as these, how do we get from here to there? What 
kind of communities' are li^cely to provide that sort of good life? 

Well, let me start off by. listing some community characteristics which 
we can do something about, and which are often mentioned as, desirable for 
our local communities: • , ■ 

- People should know each other personally and should deal with each 
other as whole persons- // 

- The community sJhould have a large measure' of autonomy,, be run by 



insiders rather than outsiders. 



M 

- The community should have the capacity to confront its, problems and • 
take concerted action to do, something about them. . - 

^ - There- should be a broad dis-tribution of power within the community. 

- There should i^e widespread participation in community affairs and 
in community decisions. 

-r People should be committed to their community /as ^something^^important, 
something worth -working for, respecting, and nurturing. 

- The community should not be exclusive but should include a wide 

' variety of different income groups and ethnic groups and religious 

■ - . • ■ . f" ■ ■ " ' • . 

and interest groups. 

- There should be a great deal of local neighborhood ^ontroL in com- 
munities large enough to have distinct neighborhoods. 

- THe community should encompass the greatest, possible degree of coop- 
eration and the least possible conflict. 

'\ - The good community must be a just community. ' . 

A community • that has these characteristics should have a good chance of 
being economically, sound,, physically attractive, and just and compassionate, 
in the view of many people, and perhaps you agree with them. I have it) mind 
to examine each one df the^ ch^^racteristics in some^ detail, as a basis for 
our discussion later this afternoon both here and in the smaller groups. 
So. let me suggest that you check this list oyer in your oWn mind,** and if * 
therethare otft^r characteristfics you want to add or substitute, for yOur idea 
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of what a good community would be like, and what things we ought to work 
«for, be sure to jot them down and ;i^ee that they get introduced into the 
discussions. I do not claim that my li^t is complete; bnly, that it con- 
tains characteristics which are often mentioned desirable community 
characteristics and that have a definite bearing on cdnitaunity /deve^opmervt 
work. - . ' ' 

It seems unwise to try to write out a prescription, as it were,- for 
' the good conmunity, and perhaps that. will become clear as we iriove albng. ' 
What we need rather than a prescription is a set of , guidelines . These are 
things we Vant to encourage and work toward, but of course how any commun- 
ity will actually turn out depends not only on a number of extra-community 
sources, but on a number of things^/which occur within the community as 
well, which we might not be able' to ^control not wish to control through 
community development efforts. ^'"''^ 

So Jet us proceed with the set of guidelines which I just enumerated • 
and see how far that will get us. But before w,e do, let me warn you that 
my list is not so simple as it seems. We shall see that many of the charac- 
teristics enumerated pose some real dilemmas as to what we ' really do want, 
beyond m^re^j^i^app roving of some good-sounding term.. Some of these charac- 
^term-ics;.ina^ thus making it necessary 

to choose between them; ^ . \ . 

. With this warning,, let us begin.. 0 . 

1. Primary Group Relationships 
.By way of illustrating the ptoblems involved, let us take the question 

of the extent to which people may^ or sliould really know each other 'iJn the 

%' ■ * , • ' 

community Ind should interact with each other on a personal basis. The 

^ - Z ■ ^- . 

very amb^^guity of the' term "community" allows us to sustain some extremely 
imp^uSible images of what communities should beV For example, when we 
read in Baker Brbwnell ' s , The Human Community that "A community^ is a group^ 
of pepple who know one' another well," we nod our heads in agreement.*^ Re 
goes on to point out that "knowing well" must mean "the full pattern of 

, /Bfbwnell, Baker, The Human Community; Its Philosophy and^Practice 
for a Tim e of Crisis (N.Y. : Harper & Brothers, 1950), p.' 198. 
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funcfiional social relationships vhi(^h people may havfe with one another 
To put this another iy^y, must know the grocer or lawyer not only as 
such, but- also as persons—whether 'or not they go to church, 'how ^hey feel 
about politics, where they live, how they get along with their family, 
what they think about the local school, and so on. 

At the same time we nod our heads in kssfint, howevet, we realize, when 
reminded, that such persona;]^ acquaintance among all icpmiundty people is im- 
possible in all but the very smallest communities. And since more than 70 
percent of our people in this country' live in large metropolitan ar^as, 
this component of the community—so important that Brownell makes it a- 
criterion of community— becomes largely irrelevant . Browriell acknowledges 
this situation — but he doesn't have to like it. He writes: 

,The great city rises; the human community . declines . The stability of 
litfle places and the ordered rhythm of rural life are lost. The inti- 
mate faith that tjhis man belongs here in the little group of people 
known well calls only for a "wisecrack" or .contemptuous indifference .2 

Three questions may be useful as we examine Brownell's prescription, 
oy prescriptions by others regarding desirable characteristics of a commun- 
ity. 

- To what extent is' the desired .characteristic possible under the cir- 
cumstances of twentieth century living? 

- How much of any -particular g^od thing do. we want? 

- What is its price in terms of other values? , * ' 
Brownell's conception of a desirable commu^ty does^not do well in 

answering our first criterion: To^what extent is it possible under circum- 
standes of twentieth century living? But even if it did, there are those 
Who question whether this small community^, where everyone knows his own and 
everyone .else's place, actually is or ever was quite so desirable as many 
people assume. > . • . 

Yet the issue is more complex. If both advantages and disadvantages 
exist in the primary relationships of a tightly-knit neighborhood, this can 
be extremely important. For example, Zorbaugh pointed, out four decades ago 
that in Chicago iJwas,in the "World of^'Furnished Rooms," a neighborhood" 
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characterized by little primary group contact, where neighbor did not know 
neighbor, where one was truly anonymous, that, there ^s the greatest free-; 
dom from the paying eyes of neighbors^ the 'greatest liberation from stoall 
<town gossip 'and back-biting, the freedom to be oneself. At the same tiime, 
there was the highest suicide rate of any area in the city, and other socj^^l 
indicators suggested that a price was paid for this freedom. There was lit- 
;tle gossip because people didn't care enough to gossip about each other. 
They also didn't care enough to help out a person if he got sick, or even 
to know .who the neighbor was, let alone knowing or caring if he .was sick. ^ 7" 

* The value of primary-ygroup relationships Is well established, yet in 
most of our coimnunities n(|t everyone can know everyone else personally. 

• Further, ^the^uerfe raised "^whether ^is increasing of personal 
acquaintan^ ambng all community members is desirable. Is it something 
which can. be furthered through deliberate efforts? If so, should the com- 
munity development worker help to further it? ^ And if so, how? 



1 2. Autonomy 



The next .issue to be considered is autonom^^It is often said that a 
/community should, insofar as possible, be "master of its own fate." Deci- 
sions as to what goes on in the community should , be made* by local people. 
They should not be made by federal officials, or in the' state house, or 
in the headquarters offices of a national^ corporation or voluntary associ- 
ation. Rather, local people should have the principal say about business, 
governmental, and voluntary associations operating in the local community. 

Unless the talk about local community autonomy is to be empty rhetoric, 
we must be willing to follow some of Its implications. A ^community that • 
was serious abou^ its own local autonomy' would tend to be raWier resistant 
to things which make definite encroachments on locaj, autonomyX Since feder- 
al and state grant-in-aid programs often place considerable {imitations on 
such loqal freedom of choice, a community that was serious 'aboiit its autonomy 
would turn them down—at great financiaj. expense to^ itself , irlcidentally. ^ 
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, Iit^ would also shy away from voluntary organizations ' such as some, 
the national health associations, whose local units are merelyHJranches 
whose policies ^re determined at state or national headquarters-; Likewise, 
it would hesitate jto attract branch plants of national in^stnial firms, • * 
since decisions as to whether th^fJ.ocal plant is to be expanded or not , :^ 
whether!) local workers. will be hired or laid off, would likewise be made by 
^bs^ntee owners, not local people. < 

This morning- we considered the growing strength of vertical ties of 

* ■ ' , . ' . , • ' 

community units to\^stems outside the communit^^, a process which definite- 
ly operates, against ibcal community autonomy in that along with these ties 
goes the . circumstance that many decisions about what will happen ^witlein the 
local community are made at some headquarters office far away in Washington 
or Chicago or New York. This runs counter to important American traditions 
about local autonomy, about government and other institutions staying 
"close to the people." But how much are you willing to pay in other values 
for this value of lo^al autonomy? The price may be high.. Let us consider 
it in relation *to another desirable characteristic on my list — and yours, 
I would assume: namely, community viability. • 

3. Viability 

By viability I refer to .the« capracity~Df local people to confront their 
problems effectively through some type of concerted action. Much of the 
community development movement, muchr 5f voluntary community work and profes- 
sional community. organization has been devoted to this goal of helping 
communities to develop the capacity to assess their problems and take action 
with respect to them. Leonard S. Cottrell's concept «sof community competence 
is very close to this conception. Cqttrell^s point is that, we need to de-^ 
velop competent coniliiuni ties. He defines a competent commilnity '^as one in ^ , 
which the various component part^ of ''^tt^a^coinmunity: 1) are able to collab-. 
*orate effectively in identifying the problems and needs' of the community; 
2) can achieve a working consensus on goals and priorities; 3) ^an agree 
on wjfys and means^to,..lfliplement the agreed upon goals; and 4) can coii^borate 



effectively in 'the required actions."'^ Th6se of us who ai^e familiar with 
Murray G. Ross' definition of community organization will notice a great 

>^i.milajity, although Cottrell comes to the subject from\ different tradi- 
tion than does Ross.^ Cottrell lists and describes a number of esser^iad 

^ conditions for community competence: ' 



- Commitment 



-^Self-othei- awareness and clarity of situational definitions 
- Articulateness ^ ' " ^ ^ 



pmmunication 

- Conflict containment and accommodation 

- Management of relations ^k^Ai the larger' society 

- - Machinery for facilitating participknt interaction and decision- 
^ making ' - - . 

Jou notice he does not include community autonomy as a condition of 
competence. And that is understandable, for the relationship may be j'ust 
the reverse. It is difficult to see how, under today's conditions, a com- 
munity can develop a, sound economic base and a good life for its citizens 
and face up to its problems' and take constructive action with them, if it 
shuts itself p^f, from the resources (both economise ^and intellectual) which 
are available to it from beyond its borders. On the contrary, one would 
suppose that the more "in touch" it is , the. more its local people have pro- 
fessional, business% intellectual, and. political connections with organiza- 
tions' and activities outside the, community, the more stimulation it will 
receive and the more capacity it will' haye t^, d4al constructively'lith its 
problems.' . ■ ■ / > 

With this hypothesis in mind, a graduate' student at the' Heller School, 
where I am located , did a highly elaborate piec^ of dissertation re^arch _ 
on the^ relatibnship between vertical ties and what he called community, 
outputs. . , ' 
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He wanted to see whether strong vertical ties characterized the more 
competent communities or the less competent communities, as measured by 
various community outputs. The output measures he used'Were the extent pf 
development of four types of federally funded programs that' required con- 
siderable plannilig and mobilization on the paift of Ipcal ' community organi- 
zations. In other words, if a community was to develop a program fh any 
, of these four areas, it had to be able to get itself together, assessHts 
problems, develop a plan of action, and make a credible case, usuaTly In 
competition with other communities, to the federal ^r^nt agency that it had 
a problem, was facing up to it, and had a competently organized plan of 
action. The four programs he used were per capita allocations and expendi- 
tures for anti-poverty programs j urban renewal, and Model Cities, and the 
per capita ratio of low-rent public housing units developed. 

It is not so easy to^^jjjnd credjfble indicators of either competence or 
vertical ties. For the tftrength^of vertical ties he used the number of . 
nonprofit national organizations with local branches in the coimnunity, the 
percent of resvenue collected in previous years from extra-local sources, and 
the number of lawyers per 100,000 of the population. Each of these repre- 
sents a^^^^o^nif icant kind of organizational tip or avenue o^ access to re- ' 
sources from outside the community. \ 

In this study, he controlled for a number of variables which ^might af- 
fect the relationsfiip, such as . type of local government., the j^gree^pif -local" 
need, the type of l6cal power structure, and so on, in the 51 cifies of his 
sample^ . . - . . 

He, found a modest but definite ^positive relationship between the ^ 
Strength of vertical ti^s and community competence measured by theise in- 
dicators. His conclusion was* that the vertical ties of communi:ti<e6 appear 
..to strengthen community ^competence . Further, he found different patterns 
of variables operating to affect the lev^l of -performance in each of',ti]J|^e 

four areas. Although there wasvsome overlapping,, one set of .V;ariables 's^^^ 

^ * • * . 

fects competence in one area, and a somewhat different set affects compe-'V;V^ 
tence in^ttiother area. He theref ore^concluded tbat^ in his words, "Com- 
munity^Dmpetence is not a characteristic of the whole' community. VdJffexrJ: 
ent issue areas have different levels of competence, and different elements 



affect problem-solvingCin different areas..- Therefp^re, theoretical and 
practical conside^atix)ns should treat the community as a differentiated 
social sysHiem rathef than view it as a unitary entity."^ 

^^^^^^^ This last is an importaftt point, and aij emphasis of min^e based oh. more 
theoretical, considerations which this study tends to rAnforce. That is 
that it is becoming increasingly fallacious, if it ever was valid in the . 
past, to think of a community of any size at all as a single unit. We ' 
speak of community competence, Jor community decision mkking, or community 
power structure, or the community in terest , or community well-being, or 
community -actions, or community development, and in each case the words we 
use are likely to deceive our perce))tion of what is actually going on in 
these big, booming, buzzing, confusions called communities. ^ 

Specifically regarding community viability or competence, wh^t I am 
suggesting- is that 'it may be a vast waste . of effort to attempt to develop 
a generalized characteristic such as c?&tapetence across all the. varied as- 
pects of the community— the t3rpe of thingSdiich typically is an explicit 
goal of the community development worker. We must realize that if we are 
talking about competence in the field of . educational programs* we are. usu- 
ally talking about a different group of people, organizations, and networks 
than if we are talking about competence in developing a housing program or 
in industrial development or in the field. of health services. , Communities 
do not act^ as wholes; but they are activated by these various sectors — 
which Norton Long has treated so well in his article on "The Local Commun- 
ity as an Ecology of Games." The early community power structure stucjie^, 
especially Hunter* s study of Atlanta; gave what for most cities is a 
speciously misleading conception of the power structure as a single commun- 
ity "high command,"' as "it were, which informally, largely through its eco- 
^nomic powers, "governed" all aspects of the community. All subsequent 
stiidi^es have founS a power structure, but most of them have found that this 
power structure is not .a single entity, but rather simply an aggregation 

— — : ^ 
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. of numerous specific power structures^perating in all tliisse different 

areas. ' . 

^Further, there is a considerable body of evidence to indicate that 

stronger vertical ties actually are associated with 'greater plurality of 

6 ~ * . ■ . * \ 

p-ower structures. Hence, in this sense, the stronger the vertical ties, 

4he more "democratic" die community. ;i 

The impMcation of all this for community .competence would seem to 
be that one would do better, in working toward good communities, to home 
in on a particular sector of the, community and help^develop -its competence, 
than to try to work for some generalized capacity of the whole community — 
as suggested not only by Cottrell, bt£t *by most practice theory' in the field 
• of community development and community organization. It seems to me that 
-this is a most important issue, and I hope you will challenge my own state- 
ment of the issue in the sub^equent^discussion, as well as' coming to grips 
with your own resolution of the problem. 

4. Power Distribution 

. \ / ■ ■ ■ 

We are already well over into our fourth consideration in ^examining 
possible characteristics of the good community— that of power distribution. 
Here, recent research makes the problem somewhat less complicated than it 
-isi'^emed a few years ago. The problem was that^.-while pluralistilc^poi^er struc- 
tures seemed to be more compatible with democratic principles than monistic 
power structures, there wer^ some research data emerging that indicated 
that: monistic power structures a^^lly were associated with greater c^m-^ 
miinity competence,; as measured by various' so-called community outputs. 
This seemed to present concerned conynunity people with a paradox. If you 
want competence, you must opt f6r a unified pow^r struct^JLre, with riiost im- 
portant decisio^s^made by .e ssentially the same .group. If you wanted to ^ ^ 
-^spread the power ^er decision making, you might be^ impairing the commun- 
ity's ability to? aca. More recent research seisms tc^ ptjint in exactly the 
opposite direction— l^that if" ariyt^ing, community competence is associated 
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with a pluralistic ppwer structurfe\ Yitzchak Brick^s research, .alluded to 
earlibr, indicated that the* extent of plii^^lism of the, power 'structure » 
seemed to have little to do with community competence. The reasonfe for • 
these apparently contradictory results a^e highly complex, and we do not 
yet clearly understand them all. ^ My own assessment ai: this' point ^ould be 
that the shape of the power structure of ^the community' has been highly 
(^ exaggerated by most such studies, and that we would do better to look at' 
the^ specific power structures^ in the different operating sectors' of com- 
nities, and their competence , thatTTo^ try to generaiize from the mixed 
aggregate of/such structures which is found in most ^ sb-called 'community 
power structures. , . 

^ But tlte fact remains that all^the Studies have found that power* over 
community decisions is unevenly distributed, and that only a' small minority 
of community people participate actively and meaningfully ±n any important 
community decision, no matter what the sector. The relative '^powerlessness. 
of poor people and Black* groups is a current urbai;i issue. ..But I do not 
: know of a single study which attempts 'to answer the qpestf^n s^f bow power 
shouldibe distributed in the go^o^commyfiity , beyond the simple, unexamined 
admonition: "More broadly tha'n now." \ . ' 

Should all .people have equal powerV Can thfey? And ±f they can, al 
what^rice in terms of other desirab^ value^? ^ , / 

^ 5\ Participation ^ % . . *^ ^ i:?, 

We- are already moving on. to the fifth issue — particdpation. Most '^epT. 
pie who concern themselves with 'the cofamuhity belike that it would be ' 
S^ter if more people participated /CrT community affairs. This has been es- 
pecially true 'of community development workers. * :. 

Two interrelated circumstances are pertinent . On the 'one hand, as in- 
dicated by various power 'Structure studies, large groups of- citizd'n^ are o 
systema^J^^y excluded from .the decision-making process govern4.ng some of 
the most important community decisiqtis. On ;the other hand, there is ott^ 
widespread apa?<;^^^^d'' many citizens do not p^jptifcipate ,^ even where the 
opportunity Is there for them. * . . 

But how widespread should participation be?- Should ail community peo- 
ple actively pursue ^11 the important 'decisions that are made in the ^ 

■ ' ' 1G4 ' I 
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^community?' This woyld b'e mathematically iinpossi"ble, ' for there, is not time 
enough in the day for citizens t^, keep the'mselves well informed and fully 
participating on all issues, Somje of them they must leave, to others . 
Wher^s^- the limits, here?^'And if not everyone c^n participate iri every- " 
thing, what would be a suitable arxangemetit? . - 

.6, Degree of Commitment 
A sixth issue,. closely related td participation, is 'the> matter of 
commitment. How important should my locar community be to me? Should it 
be an overriding preoccoipation; or is;it' purely secondary? Many community 

workers assume that the community sViould be an important focus for the 
■ ■ ^ * ■ ■ ■ • ■ 'i . ^ - - 

individual's; -life. Cqtttell .wi:ites: > '''Commitment to the community as a " - * 

vaiu^ relationship that is; worthy of substantial effort to sustain and 

enhai>ce_i^^an;esset^^ condition of the .capability of the community ^o :^ct • 

ef fectivelfy." And he adds an. important truth: - ■ 

' comes with genuine involvement. Increasing awareness of 

members "of the significant Voles they have in the collective life should 
. enhance the" sense of commitment . . i People may .be encouraged and 
' helped to achieve what ' appear. to be significant roles in the community, 
but- if they do not find that, they are actually making a significant im- 
pa'ct on the comi^unity processes>nd problems, the activity becomes 
-'meaningless.' ' ■ 

Cottrell's point is an i^rtant one, which pierces through the hoopla of 

giving citizens the appearance of participation when actually they are 

merely going through an empty ritual. ^ . ' ' - . 

Lawrence HawortK, a philosopher who has come as close as anyone I know 

of to. writing a systematic wo^ on the good community ,* write/l 

If the city is to-become a conmiunity, then the inhabitants must identi- 
fy the settlement itself as the focal {^oint of their^ individual lives. ^ 

But in today's differentiated world of continental, and intercontinen- 
tal communications and transportation,' and of changes of residence as people 
move from place to pla-ce, how r^^Uc is it to presume that the local ^ 
communit/^ill be the identification of overriding importanVe? And shoul 
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^ It be? Should we all be localites rather than cosmopolitans , in-Merton's 
terminology? An^ what of the many people who are very happy being cosmo^ 
politans, equally at home in any community? Is there something deficient 
about them? Clearly, many people would not want to live, in a cc^mmunity 
where people expected them to make the community the most impoAant focus 
of their lives. Yet, obviously there must be some people wholconslder 
the local community most important. How many? What proportiqnV\^ Ar>d , 
how much is top much? ' , ' ^ \ 

And again, in view of the earlier .discuj^sion, I wonder whether the 
aim of commitment to the general, community ia .a^. feasible aim; wiiether .we 
shQiild nbt instiead be talking about sp^ecific kyenues of participation^ ^ 
and^co^l^nt intone sector or anothej. Geneklized commitment, . like gen- 
eralized community .competence, seems ttr constitute .perhaps a 'fuzzy 

type- of goal .whose fuzziness is obscured by the simplicity of the image-- 
commitment ' to the community. ' 

7.. Degree of Heterogeneity v 

Let us turn now to^ a matter which is even more perplexing: the matter 
of homogeneity or heterogeneity^^How much difference wpuld you h^ve among' 
people in your good comm'unity-^Vnd how much likeness? 

Consider just a few random aspects ofN^his -controverlsial question./- 
In the city planning field, a^s well as in many other fields, the idea ^of - 
heterogeneity has long held , moral sway. ^ It has siftply been accepted as^ 
value that it is better for people to live in communities which ^a re more ' 
or less a cross-section of the population than! to tive/in. econon^ically q;: 
racially or 'Ethnically segregated communities. Yet, interestingly, many 
of "these same city planners show through their behavior that tliey them^ 
selves prefer to live in communities which ax^ .segregated^ in .the sense .of 
being economically, racially, and ethnically homogeneous. •They choose to 
live, according to the Standard joke,, where theNti^a^ gets off the commuter ' 
train, gets into the wrcAg stationwagon , goes home^N^^nds- the night, 'atid 
gets -back onto the train the^rfe^^t morning never having\^ticed the differ- 
ence . ' \^ 

Note also 'the gradual breakdown in the constitutionality of ordinances 
or covenants which exclude yoor people by aa^t^^age zoning, arfd exclude 



^acks and' other minorities by collusion or covenant. ' At the same time, 
note the rise in separatism on the part of Black and Chicano militants, as 

•well as the more long-standing separatism practiced by whites in the form 
of segregation. ^ ^ 

It is one thing to talk of the values of different life styles, the 
greater variety caused by a. plurality of subcultures. But how. much hetero- 
geneity can a community s^tand and still, retain some degree^'^of coherence? 
If we really want a heterogeneous community, if we, re^ly want all ;J:inds of 
people, from John Birchers to socialists, can we expe^^t not to see the 

^sparks fly once in awhile? And, in a different vein, ^ow acceptable is. the 

nation, often voiced today in one form or another, o/ homogeneous neighbot- 

hoods within heterogeneous commi^nities? ' ' ' 

/ 8. Extent of Neighborhood Control ' 

This brings us to the matter of neighborhoods*, and their relation to 

the larger local community. Here we have an issue around which there is 

great controversy today. How much shall we invest in the neighborhood, as 

an important social unit, as distinguished from iavestyig in the coimiiunity 

as a^hole. * Haworth concludes: w 

We would not -want to decentralize^ urban institutions to such an extent 
*that the city becomes a mere confederation *df Neighborhoods.' But jthis 
danger appears so relnote , at least in American citles;^that * it sefems . 
insignificant.^ , . '• ^ 

In recent ' years , however, there has been a tremendous acceleration in 

the movement .toward decentralization and neighborhood control. There are 

mahy^ reasons for this, one 'bein^g the simple one that the complex larger 

^ities^ are proving themselves more and more^^if f icult to manage fr^^^i^en- 

^ tralized offices.' Another is the increasingly recognized need, iri many • 

fields, to^have Services distributed closer to the recipient in his own 

neighborhood, - Still another , is a growing sense, both within .racial ghettos 

and outs£de them, that control centers are too remote and insensitive, that 

neighborhood institutions have too long been run by outside- in the larger 

community, t;hat neighborhood people must have a 'larger say in the £^isions- 
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that govern^heir lives. In short: ''cominunity autonomy," but^in thfs' 
case at the neighborhood level. • ' - ' 

An additional underlying reality is that many so-called city neighbor- 
hoods are larger than many entire cities, .so that in one sense the autonomy 
that some people demand in the name of an entirfe' community may' be demanded 
with equal logic by the inhabitants of a neighborhood of similar size.- If 
10,000 people in a small city can control their own schools through their 
own board^ of education, why, shouldn' t 10,000 people' in one of the many 
large neighborhoods of a metropolis have the same right? In any case, the 
question of the relative strength of the neighborhood versus that of the 
community has to be faced by anyone presuming to become specific about,,yhat 
Jhe- means by a good community. ' . ^ 

9. Extentlof Conflict 
^ Now for a strange sort of issue: How much conflict will there be in 
your good community?. Up until 10 years or so ago, the answer by most inter- 
ested Americans would have' been virtually: "None." For conflict was sim- 
ply a dirty word. Conflict was something whose effect can only be destruc- 
tive. Now, all that has changed. 

One reason for the growing acceptance of conflict is .the growing con- 
viction in m.any quarters that strategies based on consensus play into the 
hands of k^e status quo and permit the continuation of gross vinj.ustices. - 
Hence, though conflict may be less desirable as a method of change than 
collaborative change strategies based or^ consensus, it is consider^d^by 
many to be preferable ^to its alternative, the seeking of (^onaensus and 
hence the preservation of social injustices ±h substantially their culrrent 
form. ' •> , . , , - . ; 

It is no longer .generally agreed that the good community , is a community 
without conffict — which places conflict on the ^agenda as one of 'the issues 
we must face if we are to" speak meanin'gf ully about what a good community 
would be like, ' 

10. The Question of Justice 

The question of justice in the community — an ancient problem; recall 
that this was the very prbbleim with which Plato deals in his kepublic -~is 
closely related to Ihevmatter of conflict which we have just been discussing. 
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It is also related to thequestion o^ whether we see the community ^simply 
as a unitary entity or whether we loolc'T|^^iid the single term to the com- 
plex reality underneath. - ^ 

/What I am referring to is the simple assumption ^of much community ^ 
development work practice — that one is .helping the coimiiunity do something^ 
/and that since such help is obviously universally desirable, the cf^imunity ^ , 
developer in his work is not faced with a problem of justice, but simply 
with the problem of how he can help the community enhance its well-being, - 
presumably to the benefit of all concerned, 

[ , Blizek and Cederblom have written an important article oh. tWis subject^*-, 
which I have suggested for your reading, along with Cottrell's artic-l0. on 
"The Competent Community," an excellent article by Hans Spiegel, and one or 
two things of my own. Blizek and Gederblom make two important points. 
First, the community development worker cannot pass the buck of i^riat is just 
on to community people and divest himself of his own respoesibility as a 
moral agent. They give the example of a' community development worker 
helping one community to clean up its river at the -same time he hej.ps 
another community upstream to build a chemical plant that increases the 
very pollution he is trying to eliminate with the first community. They 
also point out that what some people in the community may want to do, other 
people may oppose. He must thus make choices as a moral agent and must 
have som^ principle of justice to guide his action,^^ The decision to work 
with the existing power structure or to work toward modifying or drastic- 
ally altering the existing power structure on behalf of those who cannot 
participate effectively is a moral decision whicTi he cannot escape. To ig- 
nore it and work with the existing power structure is obviously' to take <r 

a moral position. The problem is not whether he, takes a position with re- 
ft^ ^ * ' ' s . 
spect to. his conception of justice in the community. That he will do in 

< 

any case. The problem is merely whether he is aware that he is doing it, 
and whether he has made a considered decision. Weighing his chosen course 
against the alternatives. 
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- We have looked briefly at 10 types of questions to be" examined in 

considering the good community and how to move toward attaining, it. ' 

One possible implication of this list of issues which must be ad-- 
dressed in considering the characteif of V^good community is that there is' 
no such thing as the good community. There are many good' communities, all 
according to the specific combination of preferences which may -be held 
regarding each of these issues, in an almost infinite variety of combina- 
tions.' ^^^^ these issues, there is simply no way to demonstrate 

that one'^yiewpoint is more valid or more mora! than another. 

It is, perhaps, for this reason that social scientists have avoided, 
the pursuit of definitions of the good community. Nevertheless, a review' 
of the issues raised here does substantiate their importance. Such issues 
must be faced, and unless we face them, we are working in the dark when we 
seek to build better communities. . 

But obviously, your ^yn* list ' of the important kinds of consideration 
that go into the make-up a good community may differ from mine.. I think 
many .of mine have to' be faced, but no <ioubt the^:evare other issues as well. ' 
•Let' me suggest" that both in our discussion right now and in the smaller ' 
groups later we consider not only any aspects .-of/the questions and issues 
I have raised, but also things that-you think should be added in trying to 
get a picture of what is desirable and possible for communities in today ' s 
, complex society. * 
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. • Overview of Unit IV 

. Experience by cQiranunity development (CD) practitioners and research 
■by scientists intetested in community and social jchange have, over the 
years', iridicated that Gommunity change agents should understand- certain * 
key concepts and master certain skills in order : to be effective. 

These^ concepts and'^^skllils can ;be learned and do make a great differ- 
enefe in the ".capaliility of agency. field workers to work successfully in 
community development. There are individuals who , through a combination 
of reasons, are very successful 'at CD york without" 'aajntol^nnal ts^p^tOg ' 
and education in, these concepts— instinctively, they seem to.do the right 
things at the right ^ime,,_with the right people. . B^t, most of us have^to 
learn the hard way how to work with^and within communities! ^ ■ 

Some of the most important, concepts' deal^ with the .environment within 
which community, developers qp^ate--the confinunity. Others deal with the 
context -vithin which communities make de«i^ions. Finally, there are key 
concfepU that pertain to the. organizations ftor v#hich community developers 

work.,. --J " - • ■ * 

. , any one academic disci- 

line. or^any._2^fe^r ^n^le place\ They' have evolved ' owsf - time and axe the 
result of -expj.6ratf^ns, research, and ^s ting, by many org^izat ions, in- 
dividuals, and - disciplines. Several traditional disciplines have playec^ 
ke^ roles in 'defining and elaborating most of ^the/cbnce^^S; that ^will be 
covered^in this unit—disciplines such as sociology, anthropology, eco- " 
nomlcs., political seietice, 'sociaA. psychologys conimunicatioijs , urban plan- 
.ning., . and-\s5"ei^^^^rV ~ , ■ > . 

Many or^an^ations that have been engaged in CD "efforts over the ' 

years >lso have contributefs^uosaedge about purposeful community change.. 
Some have contributed by . testing concepts and others 'have discovered key 
concepts useful to CD practitioners! , . . ' 



--^ . The, concepts covered in -this unit. will be a distillation of this 
great variety of concepts in the field of CD. Sorfe are of ^ more abstract 
nature; ^ome are very applied. All will contribute to a .greater under- 
standing of wliat connnunities ai/e, how they can change, and how CD practi- 
- tionerfe can help this change prbcess'.* ^ . , ' 
/ . • • • if ' ^ 
/Most af these concepts can be equated with a "tool kit" for CD prac- 

L'oners and those ^who have "^D roles — to be drawn from at appropriate 
nes and places for specific purposes. It is hoped tl^t the Unfierstandr ' 
_ng 'o'4 these concept^ arid how to use them will answer the questioV posed 
by^^ the title of this unit, "Whait does one need to know abbut' community 
development?"" ' " ^ . ' ^ 

* - . ^Obje^ives for Unit IV- ^ , 41^' 

Ia,^swer to the q.uestion "What does one .need to know about community 
developme'rtt?" the objectives of this" unit, are: ^ - . - 

l-)\to improve participants' understanding of majof^coficepts necessary 
for insight into the processes of purposeful community change;. 

2) to assist participants in understanding th^ basic concepts related 
po providing agency assistance in commtfnity-pXAmKed' change; and' - 

3) to proyide participants with opportunit^^gain knowledge of,* ap- 
preciation for; and soijie skillb in the appli^tion of the relevant ' 
concepts involved in purposeful community change. 

• ' Ins true tional^Outlihe . ^ » 

The material in this section i^ primarily an amp-lified outJ.ind^ of ^ * 
the concepts and ideas^ that form the^^cop tent of-Unit^IV. The outlirie con- 
sists of short sentetfces, paragraphs and qubtatipfis\ Some sections of- 
the Unit IV Content Outlirte ate more' detailed in their treatmentl'.pf stibp 
ject matter than otHer? . . This dif fereiice resuHys f torn- the ^lack pf appr^ >^ 
priate resource papers on some^' of the topics. * - ' ' 

^ Presentations by resoiJHrC^ persons 9r ik^ining'' leadersf can be based v.. 
on • thie outline,' and participant** can use the outlin^ a^ a' framework for 
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ng. Training leaders. may wish to add Gonpepts and ideas to the 

'outline, Y^^^^S .app^priate > examples that fit;' the understanding of t?he 
\ . . . ^ . ^ / • * . , . 

audience aAd the conditibns^ under.,, which community ^development people -work 

can^^greatlyX^d the understanding -^of the concepts presented/^ ^ 

' Th^wide right-hand m^gin ;;pr.oA?ld^s* spape for notes hy traitiiug 

leaders a^- particfpants,/. C^ations and. footnp identify source and. / 

resou^rce 'documents, ^Overhe'l^projector visuals are indicated by nuinbers 

in parentheses, e.g. , (IV^2) , n^xtV to the vertical dividing^ line. , 

- . ■•■-v. ■■■'--■•X •• ' '■ -•■■^ ■ : r ■ 
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Notes 



If we ar^ t'o increase our effectiveness as CP"- : 
pr'actitionersj-we need to understand^ tHe answers to 
•several, key questions: . ^ • . . " 



•1) 

2). 
3) 



What is a- community; what comprisei>s it? 

What are important aspect^j^ of community 
dynamics? ' • . , 

\ • V ■ . X - V ' ^ 

^How are community decisions mad;e and problems 
•soly^d? ' * ■ / ■ ^ . • ' 

4)^ll4wcai^CQmmunities be ' he'lped^lrT their > deci^v 
^"^o^r^aking and problem solvgLng processes? . ' 

^) How can -I increase my effectiveness iti CD ind 
that of my. agency' s? ' 



• The^ey concepts relevant to this unit will be or- 
ganized aground' each of\the^ five questions. » . ^fl 



"" ^WHAy THE NATURE OF A COMMUNITY 



^ When we' say Chat We are ''community developers," 
it Implies t:hat we work within" 9omm,unities . * VWe . thus / 
tiave-to deal with, the key.' concepts that ' can help • us 
.tind^rsr^nd the environment 'wi'tliin v;hich- w6 work. > 

The c^oncept of community - has undergone many 
changes over .fc-he y^ars .and has acquired' a great 
diversity of 'meanings: * ^ ' ^. 

^ ' * ^ • * • 9"? ' . ' - . 

— A city mayor will "ektbl . the "ferealin^ss ',of his\ . 
"community," .'meaning the ai^a within the- city*' 
b'oundaries. , ^ ' , 

. ■ • ■ \ '. ^-^'-^ ^ •/ .. ■ 
— ^A minister talks.; about his "community'*' and 



means' his congregation. 



•--A university .professor will refer to Jiis^ "cbm- 
munityV .,of scientists who ' deal X/lth tihe same 
subject matter 'area, as he doesA • /X?"^ 

—A neighborhood work^f will talk about his **com 
. muniti^" consisting of ^ several square bi'ocks 
within the center of a metropolis. " ^ '^ 

—A suburbanite, extols the beauty -of hjs ^^mur 
> ,J^,nity/' a' subdivislqa of 300 homes at ^llie ege of 
a city. s . - 




And so on, the word "community" comes up in many c^- 
Versations", meaning many different things to different 
. people. . ^ * • 

With this -diversity of usage, is thl^re a" coiranon 
understanding of what "a^ commjunity really is? 

Many social scientists-have wrestled with this 
^ topic over the. past'^OO year^: .^.sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, ps^^cholpg^i^st^, and. other social ^scientist? 
have studied what a community is 'and what its couipo-r 
nents '^re . ' ^ • , 

There is now a wealth of information that can h^lp 
us understand the context within which we ,-.as'^community 
. developers', have to work, ' 

thl3 section we^.wil'l explore the general, ac- 
.cepteo definitions of community- . . • % 

Thife incliiies a look - at ' wh it we . can label as a 
- General Community" asf wpll as ^Functional Sub — CQmmun— 
Ities." , ■ 7 

« ' t • ' ' ' 

Itt recent ye^rs however , ;he traditional ^dfefini-r ^ 
tions of community have ^ndergori^ changes , generally " 
bec'ause oomnjunities themselves' have undergpne change. 
Thus, .we'will also explore the neyer concepts about*, 
commuriities. as social systems of systems of social 
systems. ^ ' ' s ' ' <^ 

• • l^hi-g) section Will provide ^the basic background »for 
the jsrubsequent four sections. ^ ^ ' 

TMpiTIONAU'DEFINITIONS^OF epNQwI^IT^ 
Thepqener^l Cpmifiunity " . 

Until .recently .there existed particularly in the ^ 
minds pf lay people and most agency workers a'saneral- 
conseasu^ as; to what a community' was, ' ,7 • ^ 

, ' ■ ' . ' :/ . ^ 'j^ ■ . •,, ^ ^ 

ihis topic outline is based, to a latg'e extent on the 
r^^source paper by KimBall , which is included in this^nit. 




Generally, a community 
it had /the following key char' 



ojvsidered to, be so if 
_ tics: • . (IV-1) 

1) A, group of people; 

2) Shared id^tity, interest , :,at^i^ude, . and activ-^ 
ities among^" these people; 

,^^3) Continuous arfd frequent ' interaction among these 
/ . people; and ' 

4) An identifgUble geographic area within which 
these p^ple^kLved, worked, played,' and interacted 

In this view^ eTiiph^^l^uJr^ given to' the; 

--TerritorialiCy ^f the community 



— ^^Interaction of people w£thin these boundaries 

^ ' Communitie^ are seen asr - ^ 

— Entities which are somewHat discrete 

— Relatively iself-suf f ;^ieat ^ , ' ' 

-N^Gntainiri^.the essential institutions through 
wtii9h people interact arhcj which serve the com- - 
munity's functions • . 

Fiytv. purposes of our discussion, we shall call 
tbese^'^s .^niball has , "General Communities" [11]. 

The pignificjance of this view, of cqgqiunity and its 
intdrrel9i:i6hship^^v^^|th Functional Sub-^tommunities will 
be discussed a lit^'e l^ter. 



functional "bul^r- Communities '* 
a 



which 



In Addition to General Communijties , recognition 
Iso has been'jgive^- to other kinds of communities whi 
are more narrow in scope with ^ispect to the functions 
tjiey serve. Kimball Isabels thii, type of community as^ 
'^Function^l Sub-communities. ' - ' > " 

ough Functional Sub-commurtit^ies/have the- 



Ever 

key char4|)|JbriQtics of a -General Community (g^roup of 
people with shared interests, identity and .attitudes, \ 
"interacting frequently a^d continaously oyer - tinne with 
an/ identifiable territory"^ , they are different: ^ 

' -TTheir, boundaries do not usually*, coincide with > 
those^ of general communities. 



Y 



: — Have 'much, narrower scope and.hsuaily revolve 
around' a major function*. Are usually associate, 
with major insit\itiij^^^>«rf^iin. a community (rec- 
reation, welfare, hc^ft-h, tmsdiess/ communica- 
tion, ' etc..) ' . ' ' 
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T— May change more quickly — due to changing circum- 
stances, membership^ etc.. 

—Can be created .relatively .quickly— when^ there is 

a like-minded group of people who begift to inter- 
, act toward common goals. 

^1 • . '. 

' -r-Can disappear rather quickly— once, their purposes 
^ have b^en ^achieved — although most endure over 
time, especially if associat^ with major coiqmun- 
ity functions . " 

Implications ' .A 



The concepts of the" General Community and Functi'on- 
al Sub-coimnunity, though being slowly superseded by the 
«;,oncepts of communities as Social systems (to be dis- 
cussed in the next section), still have useful j^mplica- 
tions to tho-se involved in CD roles. 

The most important implication of these concepts 
is that they can help us understand tbe concept of com- 
munity as a social system in a more graphic and prag- 
matic ^ manner". 

Understanding the concept pf General ^d Function- 
al Sub-community will help lead us td considering com- 
munities as complex social systems made Jup of many ' 
social systems.. ^ ^ . 

In add it i6np there are other implications frbm ' 
these concept^ of communities (which also apply to t\ie 
concept of soMal system):* ^ v 

. .1) Morst tGeneral Communitjies are made '"^p "of an 
array of Functional Sub-communities — which 
carry on the major functions, of. the community. 

2) Most residents of a Gener^ Community belong, 
factively or- passively) to^many Functional 
Sub-communitiesi^S 



It is important to realize thi^ because when 
^we work wifih a group of people in ^a^Geneiral 
Community, we sometimes don't have, the "com- 
# plet^ atter^tionlV of these pecJple-r-tliey also^ ^ 
have other things tbey need to attend to. 

3) t>eople can belong to Functional ' Sub-communities 
with conflicting goals. . 

.'Individuals are usually not aware of this; but 
^^^^ t^^oug^some actions prompt^ by CD ef- 
fprfeSi^^iijey^^dD become >ij/are of the co^lict, : * 
^ problems occur. This might make thenC^drop" 
out" of .the. CD efforts we as CD workers are 
^ working pVi . ^ ' > • 
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' 4) When we start to wotk with ^ group of people 
• ' ^nd organizations on „a CD project with specif i 

gpals, this group,/.k.n effect, becomes a new 
Functional Sub- community. 

5) In many cases, agency and CD workers may be 
f working simultaneously with several Functional! 

Sub-communities within one or more General 
Communities. 

■4 ' 6) The geograjfhical pattern of Sub-communities 

can be mapped — 'can help us identify -the make- 
up and extent of a General .Communitiw and . in-r 
dicate the interrelatipnship betweeA theiii. 

• COMMUNITIES A? SOCIAL SYSTEMS 

IfOver time th^ "traditional" ways of looking at. 
communities have given people some difficulty — too 

many ^cqnmuinities didn' t ''^fit the mold." 

.*■■,■•.• . 

This has been p^rticulatly true for large' urban m 
. or metropolitan communities with their great size and'^ 
complexity; * . A 

Thus, social, scientists havl^ wrestled with the 
concept of community and its. aipplicability to all 
communitiesj^mall rurajr as well as large complex 
ufton. • . > 

Various, theories have been developed , but the one 
that seems the most acceptable in defining alf commun- 
ities and tHeir complexity, i's^ the theory which, consid- 
ers communities as social systems and as systems of 
social systems . - 

In this section we will draw primarily from two 
sources even- though there a"re many who have contrjp- 
buted, particularly Sanders '[20], to the view of com- 
munities as social systems. 

The first part will" draw heavily from Warren's 
t>o*ok. The Community in America [24]. Warren has 'sum- 
iT^rize^and synthesized much of the litera^ture and 
concepts related to communities as social systems. 

The second part ol this section will draw on 
Real's paper, , The Community Coordinator — The Social 
Milieu in which He Worlds [1]. This paper summarizes : 
a slightly different. perspective on communities as \ 
social systems: It elaborates on and applies the -^f Tjv 
social system concepts developed by Lopmis [12] to ^ ^1 
CQmmun^.ties. toomis's concept of social' systems is 
Covered because it has fbund wid^e applicability by 
rural sociologists and by those engaged' in rural CD 
efforts . ^ ' . . ^ 
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These' two perspectives are not incompatible. 
Warren's is, however, moi^ recent, and he did^ consider 
jnahy otLoomis's concepts invl;iis view. 



The community as a -social 
system — Warren's per^.- 



spective 



Warren defines. communities as follows; ' (IV-2) 

We slFiall consider *.a community to be th^t combigc^r 
tion of sociaT units and systems which perform the 



* major social functions shaving locality relevance , 
. This i^ another .way of saying th^jj^jr "comn^unity" 
w^* mean,- the 'organization gf social* activities t©^ 
afford people dai'ly local access to those broad ' 
areas of ac^tivlty which are necessary in day-to-day 
living . V '.These functions are: • 

1. Production — distribut fon--consumpti^n 

2. 'Socialization ... ! * ^ > 
, ^ '3.' Social control ^ 

) 4\ Social .participation " ' * ' e 

5'. Mutual support [24, 'p'., ^9]^' '>> 

A social system ,is definecj by Warren as: (IV-3) 

... a structural ^organization of the ^ interaction 
■ of units which endures through time. It has "toth 
external -andv in t^nal aspectaPw^relating tHe system 
to its environment and its units to each other. 
It -can 'be. distinguished from its suxrounding '^'\^-- 
eJ3^vir'qriment , performing a function called'lboun<!a^V 
maintenajice. * It tends to maintain an equilibrium; 
in .the sense tlfat it adapts to changes from out&ide 
t'he system in such a way as to minimize the -imp|^'t 
of the change on the organizational structure agd^: 
to- regularize the subsequent relationships^^[24 , ■ % ' 
p. 136]. ' - . . -sii 

■ ■ " . ^ i 

In brief, a social system has the/f ollowCng^key 

characteristics: 

i , ^ ' . ^ • ■ ■ \ ^ ■ \ 

^ — An organiza^t^on ^if ■ ' . 

, — 'Jnteractipn ^mong 'member units 

— Interaction over time 

— Internal and external iinl^^ag'es 



\ 
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j"-Has a boundary ahd tries to -ijiaintaln it 

Attempt^ to maintain au equflibriunf as* inside 
and outside changes occur „ v 



In order to more fully understand < tViis perspec- 
tive of community as a so.cial system, several of the 
above and*othe'r items fieed to be elaborated on. 



^ ^ A social system consists of units' ; 

In most simple social systems, such as a family, 
"the units are individuals . 

In complfex.^ofcial systems, the units tan be in- 
dividuals and/or i&orgaaizations ,. which in turn are ^ 
also social systems . ^ . , 

.Thus,- the- conmiunity, being a very complex social 
system, is composeaK o;^- botjh individuals and other 
social Systems, or "stib'-'systems^ - . f 



The community as a, social system does*" have^ ter^ 



ritoriality.' The "territQry of Qonimuf 
difficult' to deline^^' pirecise'^ly but' 

The greater the-- coincidence of te 
aries of the^major sub-units or syst€ 
munity, the easiei: 'thfe 'boundaries ar^ 



often 
nt. 



)ri^l bound- 
tts .o£ the com- 
to identify. 

The greater the psychological id^ntiticat^ion th^t 
people have toward their community , "'the easier it 
is to fincfei^and map /the j>oujcidaries» 

' • ' ■ - - ■ ■ - ^ * 

'The units 'm^aking up the conmiunity. (iridivi4tials 
and sub-systems) intesraci/ftmbng themselves and with ^ 
other units outside ?he coimnunity. 

Consequently, there are internal linkages be- 
tween*, units in the cbmmunity.'anjd External linkages ;, 
between the coipmuni'ty' s^; units anid outside syistems . 

The structtired^ 'relationships- among the inter- 
acting un:^:-s: ,in^. coiiimunlty kre maintained in various 
ways—fofih^l 'knd iufQrijiai^ 

' ; v Xhe.:-40rmal^ ^ - ■ 

^ ^T^The lapal p^olitical.an^^^ systiems 

" T-The mass media systems ' 

.f>, --Special foinnal cross-community organizations 
^.v^ich hdve cpmrauhity integration as their ^ 
\ ; goal (e.g. , welfare councils, ministerial, 
^ ais'sociations, titizens^councils, etc.yy, 

— Special .interest o^anl^ation^s. yHich do'^lrxot * 
. . ^'implicitlj^ ^^y^ their goal commj^^^ty Inte- 
gratiiini^.titft which perf orm^ t^ids *f uijwion as -a ' 

ion's 
aniza- ' . 



second,^ry role (e.^^ ,,/^or^fs^^ 



church •J)rganiz§^jil 
■ tions, c^vic,.c^ 

r-The ffemily "■■'^^ 
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Informal means by whitrh interaction is . maintained 
include the many informal community groupings found 
within any community, most based on individual friend^f 
ship patterns. 

The community as a ^social 
system, — The Loomis 

perspec t i ve ■ 

^ •• - 

Beal used Lpofnis's model of social systems ancf, 
to a limited extent, has adapted^it. ^ - , ' /" 

J ^ Essentially, a social- system is defined as a 
sot:ial struct^ure composed of two or more individuals 
■'whose relations to each other dre patterned and mutu- 
ally 6riented." These individuals "... share common 
definitions and expectations. In short,* a social sys- 
tem is a viable interacting human ^roup" [1, p. 5]. 

All social systems (including the community/'^^"'^^ 
have certain structural "el-ef&ents". or. a^ Beal charac- 
teF«i?ed them, "units of social structure and function" 
[1, P.;7]. 

< • - \ . ' ^ 

The nine- elements are: . (IV-5) 

^ .1) "End" (gdal or objective.) - what the members 
hope to accomplish thi::ough; the. social, system 

2) "Facility*^ - the means the social system has 
to r^ach it;P^ends" , ' 

3) /'Norra"»- the 'standards of acpfepted behavior 
and actions governing the members 

4) "Sanction'^ -^rewa^i^ and penalties used by 
social ^ys.t^^^ faintain conformity in "ends," 

^ "facilitiesr^^torms," and other elements 

5) "Statbs-role^'^^^a set. of expectations for in- 
r dividuals occupying certain "positions" within 

- ^ th^ social system > " 

*6) ^"Rartk" r relative status of ^members . in .the'/. . 
social system-?" ' ♦ ' ^ 

-/ . 7) ''Power" - capability to* cqntrolSthe actions of 
others — ex^ercised by some members'^tover others 

8) 7\0^1ief." (knowledge) - the /per cJ^K|^ns^f^ mem- 
bers — their k^wledge /of the w'orl^ 

" 9) "Sentiment" - i-he feelings and ,ktti^iQes of 
^. ^ meitbers-- their beliefs tin the usual ^ sense* of 
of the ^ord) ^1; pp.' 7-10']^/ '*' 
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... V ♦ 

In sum, these elements help describe the way the 
intei^action among the member^ of \i social system are 
structured. ^ 

In all social systems (including- the community), 
there are six " master processes which in tegratev stabi- 
lize and alter the relationships between elemer^S ^ 
^^through time" [1, p. 10]. ^ ' - ^ , 

These master -processes are: ^ 

1) "Communications" - the process by which infor- 
mation, decisions, and directives are exchanged 
among members 

m -2) "Boundary maintenancV - the process by which 
' the sociai^system maintains visibility, identi- 
' ty, and its "uniqueness" — it -builds^'^ solidarity 
(we . vs, them) 

' i> . 

3) "Systemic linkage" - the 'process by whith the 

sofial system maintains contact~and interacts 

with other social systems 
J? " • ^ . 

' 4) "Socialization" - the process by which the \ 

Asocial and cultural heritage iis transmitted"' 

over time, particularly to new miembers This 

- ^ process teaches members about t^^e,^;^ys.tem'^s 

beliefs, norms, ends, sentiments, etc,': » 

5) "Social control" - the process by which the ^ 
social system maintains unlfprra behaviors-ex- 
pels those with"" deviant behaVior (or adapts 
' it to itself by changing) 

. I ■ 

'6) "Institutionalization'' - the process' of order- 
ing behavibr,and making it pi;'edictable7-of 
giving it structure [1, pp. 10-12] - j 

In addition to these elements and master processes, 
there are three "general conditions for social action" 
or "attributes." They are: . 

1) "Territcfriality" -^the physical area within 
' . yhiqh the s6cial system operatqs~its boundaries 

2) "Size" - the number of members comprising the 
^ - social *j?y St env 

^ '3) "Time" - the .past (histcri;y) f present^ and"'juture 
• ,of th^vsocial system- [ 1, p. 12], ^-^ 

This ^model of "a social system x:an be \|^pplied to 
comn^unities .^^ Communities ' (:an be analyzed *^^Qrding to 
the -nine eljements, the mal^t^r processes, ancj. xheirvattri- 
butes. V " ' . % " \ " ^ ' ti« 



Such analyses can provide very useful insights 
/ about individual communitie's, as most communities will 
differ from one another as to how people interact with- 
in these elements, master processes-^ and attributes . 

Implications ^ . ' 

In the social system model developed by Looriis, 
communities and other interacting groups of persons are 
considered social systems'. 

^Warren, ^however , went a step further and consider 
communities as a system of social systems . / 

.This difference is crucial because, though small 
rural communities can often be considered and analysed 
as a single social system, most communities — eyen—T---*. 
larger rural communities — are much too complex. This, 
"^complexity requires the view that. th§y are a social 
system^^of* systems. Thus , *arr.en' s use of the word 
"unit," which can be an inclivvidual or a social system, 
is important. - 
'Z 

However one w|ints, to look at communities , the 
social system view does provide social scientists and 
CD practitioners (anybody working within a comm^unlty 
helping to promote planned change) a framework 'that can 
be used to: ' - 

d) Analyze any community (examine it piece by 
' * .piece) in order *to better' understand tidw it ^. 
. functions . ■ ■ ■ ' 

^ -^Who is doin^ what arid w^iy ^ 

— Hbw are things done . ^'.'-. v ' v 

- « . ■ * ' * ' ' * , ' V 

\ — Toward what end' 

2) Guide the CD practitioners in considering ho\^ 
when, an<J where chey can and should Intairvene 

3) Understand' and explain events that; occur with- 
^ ^ in a community ' , 

♦ ■ ^ " . ■ , • . ■ ' ■ 

> i^'Another implication of the. concept of " communities 
as d system of. .social .systems is' that it" helps practt- 
-tipners recognize that thay usually ye. hp t working ' 
wrth the community as a whole . . 

.That is,. we are^-usually - wo^kin^" with a social'"' • ' 
system tj^at-is a*su%^s^em ofvllje coipmunity — or . ' 
working with; ^evefa^^/sub-systfems of the communitV. * 

' As pentloned in the discussion of-^^Jictidnal- sub- . 
communities, in many CD-type -activi^ie^e vare tactual 
cre^tiing a new funfctional sub-JzotHmunity- 6r , in 'other 
,wordsi' a new social system. " - ■ ^: 




Knowing how social systems 'work can help usv ''f 
better understand how to create and maintain thbs6' 
social systems w^|^^ate (e.g., an RC&D organiza^: 
tion, a watershed' development organization, a neighr' 
borhood organization, etc,)* 

WHAT ARE IMPORTANT ASPECTS 

^ OF COMMUNITY DYNAMI CS? 

f " ' ; 

» ' • 

We have dealt with concepts . that help us under- 
^ stand the basic composition of communities. We now 
consider some important" aspects that relate t:o the 
'internal and ext€lrnal dynamics of communities: 

—How "communities are linked^-int^rnally and 
externally - ' 

/How power is distributed within communities 
and roles power actors^ jplay within communities 

We will conclude .and round out this section with 
^recapitulation of some of. the changes and trans- 
formations communities have undergone—particularly 
those which influence how we, a$ agency.iiajid CD work- 
ers, work tirith communities. ' ' ' - /. .' 
* * ' .. ' 

COMMUNITY LINKAGES 

The concept of community linkages, internal 
and external — is best understood when the community 
is viewed as a social system composed of many units, 
most of them sub-systems. / 

. Warren classifies two kinds of linkages: the 
vertical and the horizontal linkages and a vertical 
and hotizontal pattern of linkages. 

He defines, these in the following manner: 

-The term vertical pattern . is used to indicate 
.■ . . a type oi relationship shared to a greater 
^ or lesser extent b^^ all local units, some very 
emphatically thro^ugh clear systemic relationships 
. to extracommunity* systems, othfers- less strongly 
. t^ound in systemic ties to extraconpiiinity systems, 
others bound not. so much to extracommunity social 
sy^gems as to cultural patterns in the. surrouncfing 
cuHure. J ' ♦ * 

W6 sh^ll define a. community's horizontal,, pattern :as^ 
the structural and functional relation of its vari-' 



, - : r ^ — ^«.w^w*. > 

ous ;^te:ial unites and sjib-systems to each other 
[24, ap- 162]:^ - ^ 



Vertical -linkages/ 




- I.t is important: to note that the' vertical pa.t- 
. tern of linkages, is not from the conuuunity as a whole 
^another hierarchy above, but a pattern of linkages 
from different coiimiunity sub-systems to systems out- 
, side the community. 

Beal refers to this- as "differentiated vertical 
' linkages" [1,, p. 13] , ^^ Wj^ 

. • Thus, within.^ the commtlhliiy"^^^^ , 
;• . sub-systems^ are liiiked ^in *^ome A^V^^^^ "outside 
,^yp-rld through vertical linkages"^., p. 13] . - (IV-6) 

e.g.—retail store, part of. a?mtri chain 
;^^or national chain 

. — local bank having correspondent ties to 
■ major banks in largfe urban -areas 

—local agencies^dlre,ctly . linked to regional 
state, and evejiiv federal, bureauci;-acies;';if^^^ 

^ — fraternal organization, part of a nationaj 

* or even international organization 

— local manufacturing plant;, subsiSTary of a 
national compahy, which in turn is a sub 
■ sidiary of a multi-national corporation 

--and so on - ^ ^ 

■ ^ Tiiere are few. social 'systems in a community which 
^ don't have^extt^^community or vertical linkages. 



e.g. —local bridge club - 

• — neighborhood association 



— lake-resident association 
— a sportsman' sVclub 



Generally, there is a trend for purely local • 
Lai systems to build vertical ties over time, 

; —What started as a local bridge Xcard) .cluh 
becomes affiliated with a state and national 
Association. *\ 

T-A sportsman's club becomes associated with 
state or national organizations. * 

' —Etc. ^ ^ . 

Lpcal social ^rsteirts vary In the kinds of extra-, 
/community or. vertical liitka^ges they have* to other 
social systemp^ # ^ * V 
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• — Some havej loose linkages; eome fiave very direct 
. •^Jertical5linkages (e.g: Baptist'*hurch i>ersus 

K Catl]Qlic Church). " ' • 

—Some hc^e linkages at many levels; .9ome have 
linkages to a few leyels' (e. gv , sportsman's ^^ 
• ^ club linked only to, a state federation versus^ 
.a Kiwanis Cluh;,linked to a sub-state brganiza- 
,^ . 'rtlon,. state, multi-state, national, and inter- 
national organisations). ' .1 * 

. . —Some have linkages to»one hierarchy, others t;o 
many hierarchies ('e.g., a* civic club versu^a 
township government). • . ^ 

;(ori2ontal linkages ' . ^ ' '^"^ 

Th^^ horizontal pattern of linkages are tHose links 
that are established among units (individuals or com-' 
munity sub-systems) within the conuniiAity that help 
perform its major functions (the functions described 
by Warren of production-distributibn-'c?>nsu^iption , 
socialization, social control, social' participation, , 
and mutual support) [i?4-, pV 9]. * ^ • ' 

■ * . 

EMmples of. horizontal linkages, among local social 
systems^rfe:' . ClV-^:7) 

•\— Interaction of public and' private organization's 
through the United Chest or United Way efforts 

Inter;action of bus ^m and organizations In 
, a Chamber of Commerce or industrial development 
organization \ ■ ^ 

7"^^^^'^^ction of individuals and organizations in 
" -"^^ ^ an urban renewal P^oj<^^^^ ^ 

^ Social systems (including communities) vary in ;the 
anfount of internal linkages they Have among member units 
(individuals and/or organizations). ' , * 

Beal developed a typology, of four kinds "of^ social 
systems l>ased on the amount and strength of ' internal 
versus external* linkages .[1, pp. 16-19]. They are 
Sjpcial isystems with: ^ , ^ 

ft " ' * 

1) "Complete .internal orientation" - no or few but- 
Side linkages . 
' ' ■ [ ' ' ' , I. " ♦ . 

20 "High internal orientation" - spme outside links 

3) Even "^nternal-^id external orientation" 

4) ''High exf erwal -^"ientation" - maximum outside . 
. linkages - c " ' V^*": ' ^ - / 

i . * ■ * ' •^ „ ■ ■ • • . * 
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. Hie degree to whichwdif f ef ent l5cal social, sys« 
\ terns have an internal *to ■•external' orientation will in- 
^" f luence the extent .to which thiey relate- to community:^ 
wide activities, .jf auctions;, programs, and extracommun- 
ity aystems. * • ; ^ 

,In most , communities today, there. are more 'local . 
social systems which have vertical linkages than hori- 
zontal linkages — i.e., 'most are more orientedt to extra' 
community systems than to other sodial systems within 
'•the fommurjity.'^ 

Sotne implications . ' " ^ . 

in the previous section on community social s/s^^ 
terns, we pointed out the iinportance of identifying ^ 
relevant social systems.: » * . '? - - ' - 

P' 9 

' In addition to identifying relevant social "sys- 
. tems, it is very important to identify the linkages 
these have: ""v . ' ^ ' * 



—'The intetTial linkages^ • ' ' 

— The 'external horizontal linkages amqftg^ social « 
systems • * . 0 « 

• — external vertical linkages to extlracojrauuh- 
ity systems ' ^ - r,^.^ 

The greater the -horizontal linkages among relev.ant 
social systems, the easi^r it wilj be tp, involve them 
in concerted .decision making and action toward common 
goals. . s s. - \ . ,^ 

^ The. . gXlB^l^er the vertical linkages among xelevant 
social system*s, the more difficult it will* be to in- ' 
yol've the- social systems in concerted decision .making \ 
and action. ' • . 

■ ' ' ^ \ ■ V ■- ■ , ^ ■■ . ^ . ^ 

— On the other hand, social systems with stro'ng'' 
vertical linkages do have ties to- outside systems 
which ^ight have' resources thatf would be beneficial to 
the- community. * . . ^ 

Knowledge^ about linkage patterns w±Xl help agepcy 
and pCEl. workers identify 1 *. 

^ — Which .social systems are linked arid which - ar^a^t 
^ :• - linked ♦ . - . . • _ 

--Where* new linkages are needed iit^.^fdfer to a- 
'* / ^^^^Y^ needed decision Wajcin^ and a<ctibi/ . 



,This is ofie of the jnajot result* of the ; ^'Gr^^t 
Changp" as ^nceptualized by Warren [22;23;'24; 25] and dis- 
cuftsfed in Unit II and briefly reviewed later in this section 




— Which social systems can \)e inVolyed'*firstf ' and 
. J ^ '.. more easily . ' •* \ I ' . • " - 

—-Which have acCess.*'£o outside social systems tha 
might be beneficial to needed, action i.' * 

The most important impjicatfoi^ of the fact' i^hat 
.most, ire levant community social syst^fls' have stronger 
■'vertical ties to extracommunity sy^^'ems thaa to each \, 
other is that Such of the work ini'CD will involve .the^ 
.building and strengthening of horizontal linkages with- 
.iri communities. * ■ . • • , . • 

In fact, Warren^efines "fflb^as "a deliberi^e.g^ .^ 
gustaine d attetnpt to' strengthegi the horiz?ontal pattexji 
of a community* ' [2'4, pv 324]. . . ^ ' " \r ■ 

'The greater the' ^attibrn of horizontal .Mnkages-, > 
. the. better a commtinity is able- to dea]i with ^^(j^rrial: 
and external 'Conditions, issues,; probreto?: and opoor- ' 
tunities. • ^ : • 

In regard ^tp relevant sociail s^sj^^^ within a 
cpmnyAnity, ,we qeed ti^ remeraber jtljat ^t-he.. agencies .Jwe^ 
work with, as -well .as any agency: or 'public organiza- 
tion, is a- social system. We ar^^^o£\o^ly consxierij^g 
Qdmmunity-b'ased ptgani2ations . * ■ ■ , ' 

■ Thus ,^^wheri' v# point out"* thfe' need ^toif building - 
horizontal ^llhkag^ among social ^systems, this iuclu'^s 
linkages' among relevant agencies. ^'' ^ • 

• • ' GOMMUllITY' POWER ACTORS AND STRUCTURE?^ ' , 
ocial power . . • 

' . Research- and experience h^. shown over the years 
that in social systems, including communities , Certain 
^^^^^y^^^^^-^^ (Qr, ^in the case of fcommunlties , ;ce?tain 
\ inaj.viduals an-d/or sub^-systemjs) influence decisions and 
actions pf the ^social gystemr^o: a greater -exte.nt than ^' 
others. . - 



Thus, certain, individuals ^nd^'organizations have 
more social power thaWothers wj[,t|iin'a community! ,. 
These have been' named Jr community power actors'' Jby 
Powers^*!'' - . . ' . 




, . Interagencyx cooperation- is dealt^with in greater 
, detail in a later sec-tlon of this unit. ^ T \, 

, . . "^This topic "outline is heavily leased on * the' re- ' 
. source paper by Power|y whiQh is iricluded'' in Vth^ unit . 
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k GiBnerally, .social power means "the capacity to . 

control the actions Of others" (as defined by Loomis 
[12]) or "a party's capacity for acting in such manner 
as to significantly. affect or condition another' s^ re 
sponse" (as defined by Cook [3]). 

Social power can come from: - V^*^ ' (IV-8 

1) Authority - which is the right to control 
others, ^scribed 'to a position , 

, 2) Control of resources - that can be used to in 
fluence control of others. Resources can be 
such things as: 

— control of certain skills 

— knowledge ^ 

— obligations owed 

— reputation 

— wealth of material resources- 

— control of jobs and credit 

y 3) A combination of authority and control of 
'"'^ resources n . 

Social power can be exerci'sed in two ways: 

1) Coercion--or raw power — i.e. , forcing people 
to do sometl^iri^ they would not othejT^ise do 

2> Influence — or controlled power — i.e., using 
• resources and authority to influence actions 
of others 

In fact, most power actors use a subtle comfta^na- 
tion of coercion and influence. 

. Their ability to remain as power actors depends 
greatly oi\ being able to strike the proper balanc 
between these two Methods. 

It is important for agency and CD workers to 
recognize, thrs. Anything they do to upset this bal- 
ance will probably result in being a threat to .these 
power actors'. 

'*.'•*■'■. 

This means f hat CD- workers need to be responsive 
to suggestions^ ftpm ;power actors about the way CD 
efforts are carrie^d out. anci their direction. 
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ove r structures 

Over the years, di^erent patterns of social 
owe r have been ident/if i'ed. These patterns of social 
lower "have be fin^lab.ej fed "power structures" of a com- 

jnity. Powers has summarized these patterns into 
several categories [15] : (IV-9) 

1) "One person" pow^r structure - one individual 
or sub-system coiitrols all decision making in 
a community. This is very rare today. 

2) The "tightly knit group" power structure - a 



small group with 
linked together 
munity decisionjs 
structure, in tn! 



high interaction and. closely 
controlling all or most com- 
Again, this type of power 
complex community social 



system of today, is relatively rare, 
communities stiljl seem, to have such a 
structure, but ijt is more an illusion 
reality. 



Some , 
power 
than 



3) The "split community" power structure - two 
opposing power structures vying for dominance 
in community decfision making. These opposing 
power structures can be structured in similar 
ways as the other community power structures. 

1,4) The "power pool" power structure - a pool of 
individuals who have influence on community 
decisions. This is a relatively loosely knit 
g^oup of people. Usually most know each other 
and have frequent interaction with each other. 
h Not all of those with power become involved in 
I all community decision^. This or variations 
of this category are the more usual kinds of 
pow'ei^ structures existing in communities. 

It might be well to note that these patterns ap- 
ply primarily to rural communities or relatively small 
urban communities. 

It| is difficult to categorize the patterns of 
large iJrban or ^metropolitan communities in such rela-' 
'tively Ibimple schemes because of the' complexity of the 
social |ystems involved, their number, size, and in- 
fluence 



Some generalizations 
and imp Ijlicat ions- * 

^ Several generalizations can be made about power 

structures ahd power actors: 
I T - 



1) Not all power actors ar6 involved in every 
community issuer. - iThus , depending' on the is- 

fue being d^alt with, ^ the 'televant power ac~ 
ors have to be identified'/ ' 

'if^ '\ 2). VpuJc actors usually- are in communication with 
/■ ^ eSlcm other over time. Thus, power actors can 
, I ' 'serve as an informal channel of communication 
within the community for reaching power actprs 
In fa^t, ^they often c^stitute a definite so'- 
ciaL system — one thai^as durability Jiover time 
even if - individual^rmembers' change. 

\ 3) Power actors change over time, 

4) Power actprs change in the amount of ^ inf luen^ 
the^ can exert over time;.- Points 3 and 4 |t^iis 
imply that' when power -actors are identified at 
one time period, this^ information is probably 
val^d for a limited time. "/ ^ • 

5) Pj^er actors do not necessarily hold visible 
positions of. authority in a ipommunity. Many, 
stay "-behind the scenes." Pdwer actor-s^vustlal- 
ly have power because of influence aij^^rSo t/ .jx^r 
cause they have authority.. Thus, ''^Ir^^enBf^^' 
the power actors are not highl^y visible ±k a 
Community; it takes some "digging" to identify 

' them.- ■ ' . ■ ■ - ■ ' " 

Research on power actors, particularly in smaller 
and mbre rural and sfable communities, has shown that 
individual power actoic's tend to have certain character- 
istics: (IV-10) 

1) The];^ are usually males. v ^ 

-2) They are generally older than the average 
adult (over 40) . } 

3) They have above-average imcome. 

4) They are above average in levels of*fonhaT 
' education. j ' 

5) They are in higher status occupations; many 
are professionals and businessmen, many self- 
employ^ed and owners or executives of business. 

. 6)* They are long-time residents of their commune 
ities. \ : . 

. . 

7). They have control or access to rpsburces such 
as: jobs, credit, money, land, mass mediia, 
etc> . ~ 
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• CD practitioners have recognized ovet the years 

the Important roles that power actpris can add do play 

iro community decision iriaking and action. 

* ' f ■ 

• Power actors can: ' 

• * • k. • . * 

1) Help determine the outcome of decisions 

— can facilitate and promote the choice of an 
alternative that is advantageous or disad- 
; ^ vantageou's to the community 

— can block- decisions 

2) Help^ determine the kinds of resources th'at can 
be tapped for#needed action ' ' 

. — can facilitate access to resources, ' . 

; ; — can block and prevent access to needed re- 
sources 

3) Help determine what kind of outside CD efforts 
are attempted in a community 

/ : ^ ' • i ' H 

— can facilitate ' ■ ; / 

-rcan block ^ / . ' 

Identifying power ^actors ' 

It is apparent that it woul4 be" very useful to 

agency, and CD worke«^ to know . Who (or what , 3ub-systemS|) 

constitute the power s true tur^e in communities ( they work 

with. ' ' " / ^ • ■ • 1 

Over;the years, various methods have been devised ' 
that would identify indivitiual • community power actors 
In general, there are'' four major methods: (IV-li)' 

/ j • 

-1) The positional approach ' ^ 

2) The re^ta'tional approach 

' 3) The event analysis or decisional approach 
/' ■ 
4) The social participation or social activity 
approach - - 

There are advantages and disadvantages to using 
'each approach, and all have implications to CD field 
workers. • ^ 

/' - ' 
/ The event analysis and social ^participation meth- 
ods are rather complex and require time and trained 
manpower, ^..Thus, for CD practitioners they are not 
usjjaily^Jeasib'le -ev^n though, if properly doi\e, they 
;^can give the most accurate picture of who the real ' 
power actors are. ^ 
■ -' (; 
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The positional and reputatibnal approaches are 
muqh simpler to conduct so can be done rby agency and • 
CD workers. ' • * . ■ ■ 

Those who anticipate*'working in certain commyni- 
ties over time should consider doing both positional 
and reputational inventories ^6t power actors eviery 
couple of years. The^ results are very useful "in all 
phases of CD. _ , ' . * \ 

In using these two approaches, a few advantaiges 
and limitations need to be considered: . 

1) Positional approach: An inventory of people 

^ ^ occupying vi'sible positions' of leadership in 

• the community, particularly elj^ctiye and. 

^ governmental positions ' , 

V — ^^is simple, takes little time,' and costs are 
small 



1 



— identifies visible power actors ' . 

— doesn't identify less visible power actors 
' wl\o can aijd— d^o have greatier power 

2) Reputational approach: Uses a process of 
interviewing people in the comraunit-y and * 
asking"; who has most influence^ • 

— simple and inexpensive method^^^^^akes more 
time than. positional approach 

— will identify 1 ess visible power actors »as 
well ^s' those accupying formad, visible 
positions . . 



—might identify people who only have repita- 
^ tion.for having -power, but don't 

—does not identify new power actors, who have 
•not built up a reputation 

' — tends to not identify specialized power ^ 
actors InVolved in specific^issues 

■ .• ^ ' ■ J 

THE , TRANSFORMATION 'OF COMMUNITIES' • 

t/ ^ ■ 

The concept of'the "Great cHange,*' amply developed 
by Warren in many of his writings [23; 24; 25] afid dis- 
cussed in Unit III, has great many implications to ; 
understanding the. concept of , community, today. 



5 

For a more detailed discussion on this method, 
3Cs well as ihow to conduct such a study, see the re- 
source paper by Powers, which is included ±A this unit. 
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In this section we will briefly review the *'Gxeat 
Change"-r^ difecuss some of its implications to com- 
munity understanding and CD work. 

Brief review of the • ^ 
"Great Change" 

the concept of the "'Great Change", is. ver^ useful, 
to help explain, the massive transformation that com- 
munities have undergone over time^^ 

Without understanding the extent of this trans-- 
formation, agency ^nd CD workers won' t have as clear a' 
conception of what communities. are and their dynamics, 

Warren discussed the V'Great Change" in terms, of 
seven major Interrelated aspects:^/ (iV-12) 

1) .Pivlsion of labor ; The increasing specializa- 

tion of individual occupations which results 
,^ • 'in less interaction aihang the people living in 
a locality and ^th^' formalization of interaction 
among people, ^ 

2) Differentiation of interests 'ahji, associations : 
Which is closely related -.tb- the division of 
labor phenomenon. The' major implication of 
this is the increased shift 'of interaction 
among unlps in the community based on proximity,! 
toward patterns' based on specialized! 
interesrs, which are not necessarily confined 

* withi^^ the commi^ity^ 

3) Inc/easing systemic relationships to the large 
so6iety ; An outcome of the differentiation of 
interests and associations and the division of 
labor. These two conditions have tended to 
increase the interaction of local community 
people and systems to systems. gutside the com- 
munity, usually to highey hiei?archies, 

^) Bureaucratization and impArsonalization ; 

Results ffom ^combination of the need for ef- 
ficiency -^in'ubmplex otgaA^^^ the desire 
for equity in interaetidns and consequent de- 
personalization of transactions to avoid ap- 
pearances of favoritism. This aspect 6f the 
"Great Change" has led to complex, formal 
organizations and "^all their ri^es, regulations 



and procedures, which in^turn Ihelped promo^^ A 
.'change^. V / / 



the above,' change^. 




'^The "Great Chang^" is discussed in much greater 
detail in the resour^ce paper by Warren included in this unit, I 
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5) Transfer of functions, to profit enterprise and 
govferninent> : As. a result of the previous menr 

^ tloned changes' with the-effe'ct that many func- 
, tions which used to be performed by individuals 
.„ and families , are now performed ,by^ government,, . 
In effejct, people and 'families are less and 
^ - less self-suf f iqient in performing major an'dT - 

even minor functions, such as socialization,' 
education., product^n of food, manufacturing 
, of clathiKg, building of housing,' etc. > A' sim- 
ilar transfer of community functio^^ which^ jj 
used to be performed at the local .community 
level toward extracommunity systems, has also, 
b^en occurring. ' - ^ : 

6) lJrbanization,f and suburbanization ; (;,The tremen- 
dous shifts in population^ that have occurred • 
over the past' 100 years — from rural to city 
centers, from city, centers to suburbs, and. now' 

— a trend back to rural areas, . The©e shifts of 

population, have affG^cted;.the people involved, 
^ especially in thei^/valu^sf,, ^ . 

7) Changing values ; As ^; result af^^thg. other ' - 
changes (arid 'in turn acc'eleratiig many of 
these . changes) , which has resulted kn some 
very different valuea being - prevalent in soci-.. 
ety .and communities today. than there weje 
twenty or even^ten years ajgo. 

■• ' ^ - ' -r •■ ■ ■ 

Implications ' ■ 

Several/aspects of the "Great j:3hange" are particu- 
larly relevant to the concept of. community and to the 
practice of CD. ^ 

The major implica^tion of the "Great Change," as • 
Warren [23;24] points out, ia that this has led to an ^ 
"increasing orientation of Ic/cal community units toward 
extracommunity systems of which they are a part," 
which has resulted in drastic declines in "community 
cohesion and autonomy," 
^' 

This means that the horizontal pattern of linkages 
in communities has been decreased and weakened; where- 
as, the vertical pattern of linkages has increased and 
grown stronger- - " 

These increased vertical patterns and decreased 
horizontal patterns of linkages make it more difficult 
for CD workers,;to work effectively toward planned 
change within communities. . 
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The difficulties arise out of two majpr areas: 

— First, the effort that has to be expended' in 
fotming the necessary horizontal linkages be- ' 
tw6en units In a connnunity, needed to achieve 
certain desirable goals. 

— Second, the frustration of having to deal with 
extracbmmunity systems, which not only determine 
what the local- units, to which they are t»ie4, 
can and wXll do, but whose decisions have »great 
/ impact on local connnunities, often in opposite 

directions ^than those desired by the connnunity. 

The changing patterns of linkages also have clear 
implications to who t^hc- connnunity power actors are and 
/where they"- are located, ^ 

j Although most studies of community power structure 

/have concentrated in the identif icat^ion of individuals 
within a local community who have social^power, ;it is- 
inevitable that for most connnunities there^ are many 
power actors outside Cthe connnunity who have more power 
than any local power *c;tors (e. g. t;Jie coxjjpratioft^ pres- 
ident who makes a decision to locate ^a new plant pr 
close a plant in a commuillfty hundreds ot even thousands 
of iniles away; or a U.S. Department of Defense func- 
tionary who decides that a certain military facijfcty, ' 
which happens to be the main economics base of a com^* ' 
munity, be clOsed'down, etc.). 

It thus means that in CD we heed to be aware no^ 
only of local power actors, but also of power actors 
in extraconnnunity systems — in some cases, these latter 
peed^to-be identified and worked with w^re extensively- 
than the former. 

In f^ct, many CD efforts are aimed specifically • ' 
at ameliorating impacts of changes ''imposed" by extra- > 
connnunity systems and* helping connnunities adapt ito 
these changes. 

Another way :>bf describing 'this situation is " that / 
the locus of decision making for communities has 
shifted upwards to a large extent. ' 

As Warren poirits out, local .'communities hav6 lost a 
great deal, of their ^autonomy . Connnunities are not' ^^ 
self-sufficient anyniore, and it is foolish to think ''^ 
of any community "going it alone" and "pulling 'itself 
up by the bootst^ps" [22]. piis is wishful rthinking, 
romantic, and sometimes detrimental if acted upon by • 
communities and connnunity developers. * '.^ 
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This I s. an Im portant implication* There are too 
many individuals and organizatiorvs who' disregard it. 
They expend a great amouut of energy and -resources — 
their own and those of the community — with minimal 
results and much f rustratior^! 

The "G?:eat Change" also implies major changes in 
tjie numbe*r and extent of socikl systems operating 
"•witlv^i and outside the community system^^^^^^ 

TrK^s, the work of CD workers becoines increasingly 
complex. 

There are more And, mote sub-systems and outside 
systems that have to be taken, into account , that have 
to be* contacted and .involved, and to which ties of 
one^ kind of another have to be built, 

HOW Alfe COMMUNITY DECISIONS 
' ^fAD|^AND PROBLEMS SOLVED ? 

^s coimunity developers, we ±mQ?f that we want to 
.help commun^ti^ develop into becoming better places to 
live,* work^/play , etc. 



In this sectionoFljnlt IV, we will attempt to 
'deal With the processe^^y which comnti^nities "develcfp" 
in a purposeful way, 



Two major co^epts ^11 'be covered iri this section: 
— Community decision making " \ 

--The community protflem solving process 

" ^ ' ■ ■- ■ 

V COMMUNITY DECISION MAJCING'^ . 

' Regardless of how CD is defined, an integral part 
of it involves decision making by the "community" or 
by groups within the commiunity ; , " ^ ' * 

In fact,, most community developers consider one 
of their main roles tha^ of i helping^ communities make 
better decisions. J 

.Becoming involved in tKe decision making process 
of a community is no easy taski 

To become involved in it jneans ^to become involved 
in controversy, particularly if. the community is actu- 
ally /attempting to deal with tfie important issues 
facing it, . ' ' . . ' 



The /content of this section is based to a large 
extent on the resource paper by Gessaman, which is in- 
cluded in this unit. 
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If community developers Axe to help communities 
or /groups within communities t>r individuals improve 
th^ir public decision making* capabilities, they need 
to xinderstand: 

—What community decision making is 

/ — >Iliat and who is involved 

— How they can best help or intervene in this 
process ' , 

^ / We'll! begin with a brief ^verv^ew of 'decision 
/making, then take a closer look at six somewhat dif- 

/ ferent per$pectives on community decision making — 
each one providing us with, certain valuable ingights 
--and conclude by discussing overall implications. ^ 

. • r • ^ 

Overview ' . , 

Decision making means making a choice between 
two or more alternatives. In the coranunity or its 
component -systems, choices can be about: V 

—•What are 'the problems and/or issues facing the 
community? 

--What is t^ priority importance of various 
* problems or issues? 

^ —Which alternative solution should be used? 

— Which altejmative resources should be used? , 

--Who should be involved? 

— Who will (benefit and to what extent? 

These choices are constantly confronting commun- 
ities. . ^ 

There ^ a never-ending number of choices that 
ha^e to be made (including the choice of not making a 
choice) . 

It seems (and is tisually so3 that each choice " 
made will lead to more choices^ that have to be made. 

In fact', Schaller described decision making as 
. exchanging one or more prdblems for a set of as yet 
unknown problems that will tfesult of the decision^fg^L] 

That is, no one decision is a "final" decision 
that settles things "once and for all"! Thus, we can 
look upon ^temunfty^decisioft making as a ne^er-ending 
process. . . 



Community decision making : can also be thought: of • 
as an 'ongoing process of managing 'the; resources avail- 
able to the community. That is, an/ ongoing process 
by which^ choices ar6 made as to how the different 
i^sources available to the commiiftlty are expended or 
conserve,d In orddr to deal with' the problems'r and . 
issqes facing it. ^ * \^ t 

. Thus, wherj^we talk abou^; imjJt^vin^ community \ 
decision making^' we imply 'the improvement pf how a 
commixnity and its subuhits make choices or the- Improve- 
ment ^of how. 4j community manages its resources over 

'Six perspectives on 

decision making (IV-13) 

.With, this brief backgrbund let's take a closer 
look at six somewhat different perspectives on commun- 
ity decision making, ■ These have been developed by 
different people, and we can gain valuable insights 
from each one, \ - - . 

1 . The Power Actor or Power Structure Perspective 
This perspective Implies a small number of "power-, ac- 
tors" dominating community decision making. However, 
it's a. rare 'community where a few individuals .control 
all decision making. ' > ' . 

What this perspective really attempts to relay is: 

— :Even though no one group of power actors is in- 
volved in all decision making, there are dif- 
ferent groups of power actors involved in dif- 

' ferent aspects of community de^i^sion making. 

— Each type of decision has its own group of \ 
power actors^ - . , . vj 

— For each different decision-making area there 

Is a different group of people^ who 1iave, and 

.exercise power in making decisions.* 

•^Z - . ' 

— The more differentiated the community, the more 

different groups of power actors (usually the ^ ^ 

blggffir the community, the more differentiated 

; it lA;)^. . 

— Power actors do change over time.- They server 
r only at the "pl«^asure" of tjie people they 
"represent." • ^ 

— The ability of mdst power actors to remain in 
power depends-pn obtaining support by residents 
or^rganizations within the community. 



^—Jlew^cis^er. actors emerge as . individuals become 
identif^ied and supported by social, political, 
or economic groups or ' constituencies. As they , 
demdnstfdte capability in performing their 
rolefe, they strengthen and^broaden their consti 
^ . /-tuency sAippprt and gain additional power. 

■ ' • ■ •' ■ "' 

This perspective implies to community developers 

that; in order '^become involved in, community decision 
mak'ii^g, ^^ey h|ve to identify who--the relevant power; 
actors are and work with them. \ \ ' j^. ''^ 

^ . ^ The key is to find theV right- power actors for . any 
particular decision area being dealt -with within a 
community.' 

, It a^o implies that improved coramufi^^ 
making cannot occur unless these re^eva^t^^p^ 
a^te \ involved , ; ' -.^--^ 

2^ The Differential Par ticipation Perspec^i^^^^ ; 
This perspective is somewhat' related to ;theVf±rst but 
focusas more on a wider group of cbtouijiity- r^^ 
who tend to be actively involved : in 'cot^yii^^ 

making. ' - . . -':-:"^:'r:r'"'^y- ^-r-^'- ■ 

Hahn in seyeral .pf his writings crystallizes this 
perspective [7;8;^9]. 

• ■■• ^ ' ^ . . --^ . ^ ■ \ . . - 

He points pbt that-st^^ have 
shown that [ 7] 



--Le»s : than -5^^^^^ rCproKahly, only^about ^1 per- 

centy of the^^pfdpuiatipn partj^cipate :actively ^ 
and contiguously in community incision* making. 

-*5-Nearly ha^^f of the pppulatipn hafe^ho involve- 
ment^ — not f*ven by voting. f / ■ ' 

—About a quarter of the.j^opij^tion/becomes In-- 
volved only by tf'otirig. ^o. ? ■ : 



- — The rema 
other forms 



inder becom^e^^ involved^y Voting and-, 
rms of decision making activities. ' 



This lac}c pf involvement byVmost in communities 
. implies that , CD workers wt^o^ut tempt 'to obtain "broad . 
citizen inyolvement are pjobkbly spinning their. ^ " 
wheels, wasting time and energy^hat. could be/used tn 
other efforts. . / . . 

This perspective' implies that community develop- ^ 
yrs, when working with any community, ne'ed to see'k out 
ythose who already are highly involved and' who are pre^ ^ 
/disposed to becoming involved. The studies '^ited by 
,^ Hahn indicate thatr those, who do participate /are predom- 
inantly profession^ people with high levels of education 
[7;9]. ^ 



. ' In its implications, this perspective i§ quite " 
« similar to the first one, whichlimplies the ^trpng ^ 
' need^ to wox^ with power actors. . ' 

' 3. The Process ' Perspective In fhls view com- > 
".munity decision leaking is looked upon a^s ^ process" 

.that is episodic in-nature,. ^ ' - 

) ".. ~ . 

It occurs ',as a result of 'groups of people working 
thrQiigh ^sequence of steps, that: 

. • ' — star-tis'^ith a recognition or interest in some 
■ issue, concern, or problem - - 

— ends up with the implementation of a 'decision 

^ — Which, in turn, cause« interest recognition by 
■ the s^m_e or^ anothei:^ 'group of persons 



-^Ko^y^to t\\is process is that for any group that. 
ret'ogni,zes an' inter^s-t and attempts to influence a 
decision 'regarding that int^erest, there Is usually a 
coynter grjoup '<^ppos^hg ^ the decision being contempla^^^d 

The outcome^ is a^decision which is: 

. — a clear victory for the proposing or opposing 
\ ' group; • ' . / ■ . 

— a -compromise acceptable, to both, or --^ ^; 

'--a istaleuiate. where no decision oa, the original 
issue .Is- reached. - ■ , • . 



«. In typical communities, many diff^tent decision 
marking processes are oograting simultaneously in dif- 
'ferent stages. . ■ ' 

They ' involve different groups * (proposing or dp- 
^psing) ; but many are int^rliaked especially throiigh 
individuals who are involved in two or more decision 
processes. ^ ; ' ' 

This, particular perspective on community decision 
faking h^s belin devieloped and explained by Hahn [8] 
but is supported by others, particularly Warren [24] 
where he. discusses purposive community change and ^he 
matter of "Public Interest." 

WaAren inthti^^tes that though, community (Jevelopers 
^expouse and try^eto foster a consensus approach to com- 
munity decision making, the reality is that most 
stantive community decisions involve proposing y^^nd mp- 
posing factions in varying degrees of conflict [24,' ■ - 
pp. 375-402]. 

Aj^few iofplications of this perspective for CD 
practirione^s inclade^-- . 
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— Many Issues' can stimulate the. beginning of the 

decdTsion .making pjrocess* * 
» ' * 

loday, in m'aiiy if n*ot: most cases, 'the issue or 
'*'interestl' starting the process is brought in 
from outride the coflununity by governmjent pro- 
grams, Agency personnel, ' etc . 



— Far every proposed decision, there will b^ op- 
position of varying degrees. 

— Individuals who engage in this decisiofl making 
process tend to be specialized and participate 
in decisions they have an interest in. 

- — Each decision will probably involve different 
combinations of people and groups . 

— Thus, CD workers should not expect to" find one 
'group of persons who dan and will deal with all 
decisions. '1- 

— Individuals and groups go thro^ugh the process 
(either propo3ing or opposing) • with great dif- 
ferences of ease. - 

— Individuals and groups <an leam by experience 
or by being taught how to go .through a decision 
makijig proems. r 

4. . The Holistfic Perspective :; In this perspective, 
community decision making is viewed as a procesis that 
involves all aspects of the community — A^mmunity 
sub,7sy stems and linkages. ^ , 

This view proposes the following: 

— Decision makinjgv starts with comiwanity-de fined 
proj^lems. 

— All^ community problems are related^ 

— Each community problem is linked ito all other 
parts and. problems within the community. 

^ ■ 

— Social ^nd economic relationships within the 
community provide most of the li^nkages . 

— Any decision affecting one part will affect 
^other parts of the community to. varying degrees, 

Within tl\is perspective, CD workers are urged to 
provide assistance to communities in overall decision- 
"making, especially by working with leaders who haye a 
broad community perspective aad who have many hori- 
zontal linkages. 
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Woi/king wi th SLuch would lessen he chance of • 
decisions made being too . Vnarrow"' and which would / 
cause unanticipated negative repercussions in other 
sectors of the community. 

Tl^ls perspective can pose a few problems, how- 



ever: 



—Probiem solving and decision making can become 
too complex — hindei^ng the process. 

—This approa^ to decision making requires a 
high degree S£ involvement over time— which 
can be very difficult t0^ainttin. 

There is a tendency to try to get- the .whole 
system (community^) to act togetheV in '"lock 
Step"— can lea-d - to .very few accomplishments. 

—As Warren pointsVout, it might be futile'' in 
most large cgmmunities to develop overall 
competence^ in , community decision making [22]. 

' 5. The Cost of- Decision Perspective ; This t 
perspective takes a' very novel view of community deci- 
sion making, concentrating on the costs associated . 
with decision making and how to minimize them. 

It applies the concepts of cost — used in econom- 
ics—to tlje concepts of decision making — used by 
political scientists. 

This approach was started by Buchanan and Tullock 
[2] and amplified by oth^ers. This perspective is well 
summarized by Ge^samap [5]. 

Briefly, this view is bas^ on two principles: 

(1) / Decision making is not free (there are 

I costs) : ' A 

I ■ ^ ' ■ 

\ — There are costs to the individual asspci- - 

\ ated with participating- in decision making 

(costs of time and actual dollar expenses), 

— There are costs which are borne by those 
^ who are affected by decisions made, espe- . 
cially by those who feel it was an inap- 
propriate decision (e.g., increased • tax * 
assessment to pay for development of a 
lake and public park that individual will 
never utilize) . 

(2) Individuals are. rational and seek to minimize 
their total cost of decision making: 
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—The costs of making the decision 

— The 'costs of the consequences of the 
^ decision, especially the inappropriate 
decision - . , , . 

This view of decision making demonstrates that as 
the number of people involved in"a decision^increaees, 
the costs of participation will increase. On' the other 
hapd, the less peo^f^Le ^involved, the greater the costs-'* 
of inappropriate, decisions. - / 

This phenomenon arises ; out of the "fact that all ^ '^ 
people are different — different. values, ideas, priori- 
ties, etc. ^ 

Thus, if all were the same, only one could repre- 
sent all (minimizing the costs of decision making); bi^t 
if all were dif f erent all should be involved (maximiz- 
ing the costs of decision making) . v \- 

o - . ' _ ^ \ 

Also, since, all people are different, the less •. 
involved in decision making,. the more people would feel 
that the decision made was inappropriate; tlie more peo- 
ple involved, the' lower the costs of inappropriate 
decisiohjs^ ' \ ^ ^ _ 

The object in this view is to balance out these 
two trends so thAt overall costs (of making decisions 
atjxd of in;5i|>*propriate decisions) are minimized. 

This is done by finding out the minimum and maxi- 
mum number of people needed^to represent the community 
in order to tnake decisions. Total costs are highest 
when just a. few are involved or when many are involved.. 

Important factors in balancing these two trends 
are the complexity of the decision being contemplated 
and how controversial it is. 

— The more complex, the, higher the costs because [ 
of the greater needc for involvement. 

more controversial , the higher the costs of j 
the consequences of the decision, particularly 
. for 'those who feel, it was inappropriate. 

This view of decision making implies three things 
to agency and CD workers: 

(1) The need to find out the "right number" of 
people who should be involved in a decision 

(2) The need for' CD workers to help communities or 
their sub-systems deal with priority decisions 
— thoseowhich have the most impact on the 
long-ruh welfare of the community. This heJps 
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/ , minimize overall dedisJ.on making costs as 

- ^ conimunities. or their sub-svstems don't waste 
resources on low-pri0rity issues an4 problems 
w^ich might precludeUhem firom^. hanging '»majo 
' ^ issues and problems, 

S ' (3) Reduction of costs of decision making (remov- 
ing barriers) can be an effective means Of 
stimulating participation. . ' 

6. The Individual Centered Perspective ; This 
persp6x:tive has bben developed by Gessaman and Rose [6] 

This view also Has several assum-ptions — about thel 
individual and society; 

— The primary function of our social, political, 
.and economic systems is the generation of indi- 
vidual satisfaction with the totality of life. 

y^--As in the previous perspective on costs of deci- 
sion. making, the individual is assumed to be 
-rationally self-interested as he or she partici- 
pates in decisions having* an impact on personal 
well-being. ' ' . 

7-The rational self-interested individual, is a 
, participant in both^-individual. or grt 
sion making on a wide variety of ii|^«e"rs. 

- — Values, beliefs^^ and attitudes of individuals 
are strojag determinants in individual decisibh 
making and are reflected in group decisi<p^ \[ 
making. . 

As individuals pa/ticipate in day-to-day life in 
a community, they take/ part in such decisions as: 

— Individual decisions on location of employment^ 
and type and extent of productive activities. 

These decisions-^-in aggregate — determine mix 
and quantity of products or services t)roduced 
in the community. . • . • ; 

—Individual decisions on. location of residence,' 
type and extent of consumptjion of products and 
services, and savings and Investment. 

i These-^-in aggregate — determine, mix arid quantity 

of products or services demanded. 

— Group decisions, including governmental, such 
as on taxation, regulation, availability, and 
quality of public-sector goo'ds' and services. 

Individual and group decisions are interrelated;., 
they cannpt.be considered in isolation. 
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: Rational and self-interested individual deci- - * 
sioris, when aggregated, may produce the need for group 
decisions (e.g., many individuals decide to locate in' 
.open, ruran.and' necessitating' group decisions, on road 
paving, water and sewer, etc.). ' ■ 

Al^o, as g-roup decisions '^re made, the arena for 
individual decision making is changed, and 'often many 
individual* decisions become necessary to respond to 
changed circumstances (e.g., to follow above example, 
-if a water and sewer is 4ecided upon, the individuals 
affected must abide by them. Then"^- decisions will have 
itp be made on how to pay for connectipns, who will do' 
the work, or (possibly) to sell and move elsewhere). 

This perspective on communit^y decision making has 
severa-1 implications: o ' 

— Individual decisions and their impact as an ag- 
gregate cannot be disregarded or dismissed in CD 

^ ' > , ^ \'> ■ ' . 

— Individual decis'i^s are, easier^ to make than 
group decisions, primarily because apparent 
benefits are more evident. " 

— Group decisions can only *^be arrived at by 'nego- 
tiations and compromise between rational, self- ■ 
interested individuali^. . 

— Linkages must be maintained between individuals 
in communitiesr for purposes of infonnation ex-' 
'change and input to group decision mak^.ngv. 

Some concluding comments . - 

and implicrations • *. ^ . 1 . . . * 

' - A general conclusion we can reach is 'that there 
are no easy answers to how to best secure proper com- 
munity decision making . and how to improve this process - 
• ■ • / . ■ , -J ■ 

Many people from different . fields havg^studied - ^ 
community decision making, dnd differ^n.t theories and 
approaches have been developed — some even contradictory. 

Howevet, with some flexibility and an open'tnind, 
we can learn from all, these viewd^on community decision 
daking. - / . * * 

Some general' implications we can. draw from all 
the reviewed perspectives or tnodelis on community deci- 
sion making are: 

— All individuals are involved in community deci- 
- sion making. As individuals for individual ^ 
purposes or as participants in group i decisions 
for gr.oup. benefits (CD workers need to remind " 
themselves of this). 
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—Rational, self-interested* individual incisions,, 
when aggregated, can have, negative cor. sequences 
to the group (community),- 

— Group decisions willslimit or exiiand the allow- 
able scope of indivicfual decision making 

' — Individuals 'become ixfvoMed in group 
jnaking when they perceive benefits to 
participating , (self-interest) 

—Decision making - incurs costs to those who parti- 
; cipate and those, affected by decisions- made. 
>re, as CD workers, need to help keep these costs 
down.. / 

— There are linka'ges within . communities — among sub- 
systems— and decisions iin one place /will, affect 
others. Community d^yelcJipment workers do need' 
to recognize tHis^^-it^can be very helpful to the 
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cc|mmunity in recognizing unanticipTated 
consequences in other sub-systems 

— Community development- can have ati aim of helpirig 
communities reduce barri^^jSf:. to ind costs of 
future decision, making iri'&tamiitt helping 
community leaders learn about .decislftti 
by increasing 'intra-community /linkaefes, by pro- 
moting, ,n^w -decision, making styructurls and proce- 
dures,' ^etc^v 

THE COMMUNITY PROBLEM SOlViNG Pr()€ESS^ 



Closely allieci to community dec.isio^ making is the 



community problem solving process/ 9, 
authors equate the two. 



In /fact , 

/ 



CO 



some 



' Background 

Community decision making and 
solving are. closely allied beca/use 

roots, both having developed oixt of the "Scientific 
■Method,*' which evolved as a me/thod o^ inquiry in the 
1600s and 1700s, ' ^ i ' 



,. lunity problem 
th^y have the same 



8 * 

The Qontent^ of this section ±i heavily based on 
the resource p;5per by Kimbal^ and T^ullen, which is 
included in this unit. 

. 9 ^ * . 

The word process,, a:s. jdsed he|-e, refers to^a 
series of , logical;- .^^^^^ iliterrelated , and se- 

quential stepis which result/ in cei/tain outcomes. See 
Unit II for a comparison between ^his meaning and that 
.which refers to social intj^ractiod within groups;. 
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Tij^ Scientific Method was and remains a process 
of solving problems— "problems" being ^aps in knowledge. 

_ Originally used. primarily in the inquiry of new * 
knowledge foij' knowledge ' s sake, it eventually was used 
in ^ applied nature in order to formulate solutions, 
to pra^ctical,- everyday problems. 

In fact, the application of the Scientific Method 
. contributed significantly' to the "Great Change" de- 
scribed by Warreit [23;24j25]~namely, to industriali- 
-zat ion, mechanization, efficient production of food and 
fiber, increased transpqrtdtion -and communication, 
specialization of function, urbanization', etc. 

Thus, the Scien'tiffc, Method , applied to many areas 
js a rational problem solving ptocess, led ^to new names 
sucK as: the "Experimental Design Process, the "Edu- 
cational Prograimiing Process," the "Planning Process," 
as well as the ^'Decision Making Process" and the "Com- 
munity Problem Solving Process!' — or the. "Community 
Development Process." 

All these have common elements^ including: 

— :Ele'ment(s) dealing with • definition of -the. "prob- 
lem , . 

— Elemen4;(s) dealing with examination of alterna- 
tive courses of action 

--Element (s) dealing with making a choice among 
alternatives j 

— Element (s) dealing with the implementation of 
^ * the decision making - 

— ElementCs) , dealing with evaluation of action, ' 
its consequences, and whether desired outcomes ^ 
^ occurred. 

As mentioned, some equate the community decision 
making process with the community problem solving pre- 
ss. 

As used here, there is a difference. Community 
decision making is considered in a more narrow sense. " 
In decision making the emphasis , is more on the choice 
to be made and how it is made, as well as who "makes the 
choice . 

The community' problem solving process is broader: 

— ;It includes decision making at n\any points. 

— It places greater emphasis^n the action neces- 
sary to implement th^ ij^'ision made . 
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' — It places greater ^m|)hasis on following up and 
^evaluating' butcpmes to see if they were as anti- 
* /• \ ' cipated and deSired. 

We are using the term community problem solving 
process where many^ others would u3e the term community 
development process''. 

, , Two reasons for this "new*' terminology are: 

1) 'We wanted to avoid the confusion in semantics 
about "community development process" where 
different people have different conceptions 
(c.f., Unit IX). ^ ^ - ^ r 

2) We wanted to make several points by using the. 
I new term, namely; 

^ —All communities (or sub-systems) are con- 

* ■ ' fronted with problems, - . 

■ , ■ 

— Communit^ies (or sub-systems) <ian do somesr 
' ; ching about these problems;!' / ^' 

./ — There is a process they can utilize for 
/ dealing with problems. 

Elements of- the community 
problem solving process 

^gain^ as in so many other concepts, different 
people have developed "different" community problem 
solving* Cor CD) processes. 

However, there is enough consensus about the key 
steps involved, and most recognize the following: \ 

1) Examining -th^; Community (or Sub-system ) 
I Situation * v 



— What are th^ physical and natural conditions? 

— What are the trends-t^spcial , economic , polit- 
ical, etc.? 

— How do people feel about community conditions 
— issues — its future? 

— What kinds of resources are 'available to the 
community —natural, man-made, institutional, 
human, etc. ? . 

Studied and inventories are- the methods usually 
usedVn thi^ step. ' ^ 



10 'Ij.* 

/ The resource paper ty/K'tmb^ll and Thullen in- 

cluded in this unit provides a more detailed account 
/of these variations. ' ' 



2) Arriviflg at Goals for thg Community (or Sub- 
^ system) ^ . , 

— What do people want their community to be ' 

\. — big, small, grc^ing\ stable, etc?- 

■ • . • 
theje a theme — an underlying goal for" the 

community? "^'^ ^ . ^* 

Considerable group interaction i§ needed here. 

3) Identifying Key Piffblems, Issues, Opportunities 



.--What are'^the "gaps" between what is ^nd what 
should be? - ^ \, . 

^ . 

— ^What is giving the coramunity^thQ most dif- 
fi^iulty? . ' 

— What issues keep reappearing in community 
discussions? 

A combination of further studies and group 
interaction is neede^i here. „ 

4) Determining Problem or Issue Prior£ties 

-*-Wh^t are "problems'* 'which are only symptoms 
of deeper problems? ' 

—Which problem (or issue) , if solved (re- 
solved) <^ould 'make the greatest difference? 

— Which problem, if solved j would reverse 

negative trends? 
\ • 

— What problems are residents interested in , 
working on at this time? 

Again, a combination of studies and group 
interaction is needed. , 

5) Considering Alternative Solutioris to Priority 
Problems ' 

— What alternatives are there? ' f 

— WJiat are their cos-tis? 

— What are their consequences? 

— What resources . (within and outside the V 
community or sub-group) are available fcfr 
each, alternative (within and outside)? 

\ . a 

; A combination of studies and group interaction 
is needed. 
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6) Selecting the Most App-roprlate Courses of 
Action 

• ' /*» ' > * ' ■ 

— Which alternative- cost? less? ^. 

^ — V • ' ■ « 

— Which alternative has fewer negative conse--*^ 
^ quen«es? - * 

— Which isMnos^ feasible (po-lltlcally , eco- 
"nomlGally;' legally, socially).? 

" —JpT^ which are there available resources? • 

^ / The most, Important .methdd In this step *ls 
y group^ inte^ction, 

7) Developing an Action Plan » j ■ ^ 
. ' — What has to be done — whei^ — where? 

—Who will do It? 

— What timetable? . / 

■ V ^ . 1. - 

Qroup Interaction, but. on a smaller s'cile than 

the preceedlng steps. Is key In thlfe step. 
' ^8) Implementing the Plan v ; 

— Organization 
— Supervision ^ 

— Follow through ♦ ^ " ' 

Group action — delegation of functions by 
decision making group Is important. 

9) Evaluating the Results 

^ — What can be^ measured? 

— What was accomplished? 

— What are the consequences? 

—What do t)utcomes suggest for future? 

* • \ ■ 

— What should have been done -differently? 

Studies followed by. some group Interaction 
are key to this step- 

ICT) Repeating the Process \ 

Just as Was nT^t^tioned Inj the previ(5us section, 
. V solving a problem is a process by which a known 
problem is exchanged for resulting unknown 
problema. - 

Note how important "group process" (as social 
interaction) is within the whole , community problem 
solving "ptoce^s"! ^ / 
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. (^Also, note the tnany places =that\ require decisijqn 
making within this process!- ' 

It should be emphasized that ' this is a p^rt^ce^s 
,many communities do go through^with little or no out- 
side. a3sistance. ^ ' - 

But many do need assistance — thej; assistaace (of/ 
agency' and CD workers — to, help communities or theif 
sub-systems be better able to use and go through this 
problem solving process. 

'Key factors influencing the degree of outside ^ 
assistance needed are: 

— Resources (human, natural , institutional , etc . ) 
available to the community 

' X 

—Organizations, institutions involved or not 

. . — Local professional staff available 

— Kinds of -problems or issues the community or 
sub-system 1^ racing 

— -Time factor involved , • - '» 

— Previous expeprience by community in dealing 
with problems - : 

Large communities do -tiave resident professional 
staffs assisting in the commufiity .problem solving 
process. 

Many small communities, usually' in non-metropoli- 
tan areas ^d p'articularly in ecpnomically depressed 
areas, dpn*t have the rl^urces to employ staff s that 
could assist them in the process; tliey are thus much, 
moxe dependent on outside assistance.' 

One final comment: , ' ^ 

-*-This process, when consciously applied by a 
' community ..(or sub-system) , does not guarantee 

\ success. ^ 

--However, if applied over time, we Relieve the } 

community (or sub-system) will become more . 

able to deal with problems and be more success-^ 

ful — as. we believe that' rational action is 

• ,bettet than chance or' "hit or miss." 

' • ) ■ ' 

- — There will be less wastie of time, energy, and 

other resources than, in "hit or miss" efforts. 
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.. HOW CAN CdMMUNITIES BE HELPED 
IN THEIR DECISION .MAKINq AND 
^ \ PROBLEM SOIgVING PROCfeSSEsT " ; ' ^ 

^ " • • ' z ~ — 

• * With Che background of ' the previous ^secfrions?^ we 
can jciow turn our attention^ to several specif ic. excepts 
crucial to ^^f f ectiye CD and to approaches which^chatfge 
agents can use when inteyiivening in communityitplanned 
change efforts:. - , / ; ^ 

We have already alluded to th.e need for broader 
citizen participation in CD effort's. \We will thus' 
consider .what cit^zetf^participation *^is and how we , as 
agancy and CD workfei^, can help secure increased jquali- 
ty and quantity of citizen involvement in Community 
decision making and problem Solving. . ' 

Whenever communities .ar6 engaged in consecjuebtial 
decision making and problem solving, confl-ict is bound 
to crop up. Therefore, we^^need to consider the reasons 
for community'conflict and ways it^can be dealt?''*with. 

Agencies and CD workers are change agents inter-^ 
. vening In community decision making and problem solving 
processes.' . 1 

We will conclude this section of Unit IV by con- 
sidering- the kind of approaches being used by' various 
change ggents and which approaches ' are more appropriate 
than others under varying community conditions. 

CITIZEN PARTICIP^TION-^-^ ' ' 

In considering community decision making knd the 
community problem solving process, two questions can 
be. asked: . . 

— Who is involved? ' ' • 

— Who should be involved? «' 

The first is^relatively easy to answer. ' We have^ - 
already dealt with it to some extent (in the sectfion on 
community deo^sion making and the one 6n power actors). 

Numerous studies on community power, power actors, 
power structures, community leadership, etc., have , -* 
given scientist's and CD practitioners 'a relatively good 
idea about who , ^ in various kinds of communities and^ 
sit^uations,"^doe^/ Actively participate/in community de- . 
cision making Community pr-oblem solving. 



^ ' Hluch of *the content of this section is -biased on 
unpublished materials developed by Cook [.3]* The au-thor 
wishes to express his-appteciation to ^Cpok for the in-. 
Sights on citizen-participation gained from the§e master ials 



We know phat for most community decisions - 
only a: very small nuinj)er of people are actively *in^ 
volved. They usually ha,ve^ higher- than- aver ag\' in- 
cope 'and education^ level and have* higher status' employ- 
.ment (majr be self-employed) , "&tc . ' - " 

r . !' ■; I -V. " ■ • : . 

In fact (as vas discussed in the section^ on > *' ' 

p<iwer actgrsl^; CD practitiiners^, have some topls\vall- 
able .1^ them that they can Xwithout too ii>Uch ^trouble) : 
use td determine who has ,pt)wer' 'and; .who exercises power 
ln\ community decis^^ion making. . ^ . 

We also know that at times very large numbers p^'^ 
people ^will g6t inVolved, but this is a rare and some- 
what sporadic phenomenon. 

Th,e second .qiiest'ion-;- "Who should be involved?" — is 
•not as easy to„ answer. 

It raises complex ansWers—anewers which are usu- 
ally loaded with values, Iji^lfefs, ^rid the philosophical 
■ orientation^ of those answering. 

Today^, ^the answer is, even circumscribed in many 
instances by federal and/or state iegislative mandates 
and regulations.' / ' ' ■ r . : r 

This -question gets at the heart of 'theVoncept of 
"ci^tizen participation" in comnjunity decisionmaking-., 
, and problem solving. ^. -; ' 

CD practiticiners are constantly ccZfron^d with 
'^the concep't of' citizen^ participation: 

— S.ome communities want to promote more citizen 
participation and don't kn6w how. 

— Some cpmmunities * don* t want citizen involvement/. 

— Many federal ai||d some state programs, that con^-^ 
muilities are trying to avail themselves of, 
^ require "broad citizen/involvement" in imple- 
men ting the program. 

— Citizen feroiups ap^al to agency and CD workers 
ror help/ in how they ^can become .involved . ^ • 

— Local civic organization^ or 'groups want to ^ 
' promote greater involvement by- citizens in th'^ir 
ciVlc programs or projects. r 

. To complicate things,' the feelings, and values of 
agency and CD workers and the feelings and values of ^. 
their agency co-workers and oth;ers can *and do affect 
social intetactfon. ^ v:. ' ^ . ; 

' : *' ' • . : ' . . ' 

. \ This is ^so because the whole, concept of , citizen 

I)articipation Is.heavjLly loaded Mth philosophical' % 
values. • ^ . 
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.V : . ^ • . . 

-^Two extreme positions carr* be characterized as: 

1) Oa the one hand is the position aptly' de- ' . ^ 
scrlbecT (and- decried) by Rogers/: ' 

bur educational ^syst^, our/ industrial 
and military organizations, and many other 
aspects of our cyltur.e take the view that ^ 
the nature of the individual is such that 
.he cannot^ be trusted — that he mu'st be 
guided, instructed, rewarded,, punished ^nd , 
controlled by those who are wiser or. - • 
highertj^n status [17, pp/ 8--9]. 

Of course^ those 'Who advocate this [Position 
als9. u^ally feel that they have the capacity 
'''^9^^** people and decide- for them what is 
. good— ^f or their own good. . , ^ V . 

'. 2) On the olher hand, there are peop^fe .wh6 advo- 
\ '■ "cate a return to 90-called "popular' democracy" 

Khetein all people in a community are involved 
• in all decisionis— -where there is nb delegation 

of' some of the decision making powers to repre 
■ sentatives or others.. .Such. advocates bel^e^ 
that such a state wou^d constitute a "real" 
democracy and not the "^ham" we presently have 
(N^te the costs h£ Hecision. making implied by 
thiV position.) - 

In between " these extreme positions are all kinds 
of variations. 

It is, therefore^ ti6 wonder that many agency and 
Cp workers become somewhat confused as to what citizen 
participation' is; and if^they do have an idea of what 
it is, then there is the problem of how does one go 
about and help ael^^eye broader citizen participation. 

^ In the remainder ojf this section, we will ,try to 
'address the following ideas: : 

— What is a citizen? ^ 

—What is citizen participation? 

— How do these concepts .fit . in with community 
decision making or agency decision making? . 

— What are a few techniques that be used for 

securing relevant citizen participation? 
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What is a citizen 

The biggest block to understanding^ what /a 
citizen is — and thus "citizen pifrticipation"-7is that 
we usually "^associate the term Atizen with a Aerson. 
'We thus say a citizen is a person who: vot6s,Vis an 
, accepted member of a nation, has citizen qualifies, \ 
and; has certain civic responsibilities, 

However, to understand in a more functional and 
less emotional way whaf a citizen is, we need to re- 
direct our perception. 

Namely, the term "citizen" should not be directly 
associated with a person, but rather with what; any 
person does at certain times, places, and for certain 
reasons. 

In other words,' we need to' consider a democratic 
citlz^ not as a person but as a variable role ^ (IV-15) 

This role has two major functions: 

— To make inputs into the decision making process 

— To evaluate or react to the outputs of decisions 
made v. ' 

Further, it is an open role — -anybody- can assume 
it for different purposes, at different times,, and at 
different places. , ^ 

It is not a prescribed role — i.e.,' it is not a 
role that someone (community leaders , agencies , organ- 
izations, etc.) can define and then ask individuals to 
play (e.g., it is not membership on a "citizen advisory 
committee" set up w£th yery clear duties and responsi- 
bilities defined for its members and of f icers , with 
plans for the ways professional workers relate to 
committee members and they to the professionals). 

It 'is a role wherein the incumbent (or potential 
incumbent) decides what role he/she will play, when, . 
where, and for what ^purpose. 

It is a flexible role — depending on the person who 
assumes it and the conditions under which. it is as- 
sum^'d. . ^ 

It is an open role — anybody who wants to can as- 
sume it. 

It is a changing role — individuals can change how 
they exercise citizen roles over time as they learn 
and as 'situations change. 
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Implicit in the definition is that citizen roles 
can be |earneld and that-different people will be more 
or less competent in playing these roles. 

There are two major citizen competencies involved 
which are important in community decision making and 
agency or organizational decision making: 

1) An active citizen competence — the ability to 

affect decisions 

■ t • ■ ■ ' ,» • 

2) A subject citizen competence— the ability to 
react appropriately to decisions already made 

' To sum it up, ''citizens" should not be considered 
as persons Vith certaip qualities and attributes, but 
as roles. 

There are two major functions to /his .role: to 
make inputs and to react to outputs. 

It is a variable role with the incumbent deter- 
mining how, when, and where it is to'!)e Exercised. 

It is a , role that can be learned by ' incjlviduals . 

For purposes of decision making, two competencies 
are important: to be able'^to influence decisions and 
to be able to' react to decisions.' ' ' 

With this let's consider citizen participation. 
Citizen participation 

there are a^ number of fundamental principles 
which govern citizen participation in our form of. 
democracy: (IV-16) 

•,.1) In our democratic society there ^is a freedom 
of individual choice in selecting when ,*-' 
where, how, and for what reason to partici- 
pate or to exercise citizen role^. 

That is, no one can t?e' forced to participate. 

2) There is no single right way to participate 
as- a citizen . 

\ . This is the logical conclusion of. the way 
- citizien roles are defined (covered above),. • 

3) The mor^ citizens participate in different 

• ways, the more citizen contributions are made 
available to any situation . 

. '^^^s is important in decision making as there 
is no sense in "involving many" if all one is 
looking for is a single viewpoint. 

221 . 
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One final comment on citizen participation', . i 

as described here, and its implicatioris to the conceit I 
of "apathy": | f 

The term apathy is used quite often in CD, espe- ' *i 
cially by community leaders, agency workers, 'or CD 
workers. When such people decry the apathy of commun- 
ity residents, they usually mean, "They aren't inter- 
ested in what we are interested in"; and thus they 
condemn these people for their lack of interest. ^ 

This principle negates the principle of individual 
choice and the right of people to exercise it. 

It is usually very unrealistic,' because an under- 
lying assumption of those who usually condemn Apathy is 
that all citizens should be vitally interested in all 
the different things going on in their community. 

• If this r'eally happened, nobody would actually . ■ ^ 

have the time and energy to do so aijid still keep a 
job and have a family! (The perfect solution to the 
problem of population explosion!) v ' 

Citizen participation ••>^.- • 

and decision making * , * ' 

In order to simplify this discussion, it would be ^ 
well to use a simple illustration. • (IV-I7) ^ 
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— In any decisiofi making process^ there are In-^ 

pUtS> ■ ^ ' ^ ■ 

— ^^Those dire'ctly involved influence' the kind of 
inputs allowed or not. ^ 

• — The inputs are processed, and decisions are 
made. 

. --The type and .direction of decisions aire influ- 
enced by the quality and quantity of inputs 
made to the decision. making system. 

T-Those in the decision making system influence 
. the^kind of reactions to the output allowed 
or not. 

—The quality and quantity of reactions influence 
how outputs are modified. 

Keeping in mind the fiinct ions^ of citizen .roles 
and the competencies of exercising these roles, it 
can be'' sGien-' that they can be applied to the above 
model of decision making at- -two points > " 

» *.•■■■ • 

1) The citizen function (and competence) of 

making inputs is useful in the input sf^ge ' 
\ ' ^ of the mo4(el. r . ' 

2) The citizen . function or rale (and competence) 
of evaluation .or reaction is liseJul at the 

\ - — ' — — ■ . * 

output Stage of the decision making model. 

Thus, to Hjaximize citizen particifiatiQn, there 
are- two funddmentai things that cari be :^ done: ' ; "\. . 

'V: .'IX .T^^^^^ input dtfangel' po tHe system -r'i .e > i.^. 

tq^ p^ 

.y n/*- -^r_ ' ' exe ircls e A%X iz eni to'i^^B; ?in '51 Akirl'§ ' irip u t s and 
to receive' more ^iiput|^ be 
rejeified-^ ■■ '--^^f::^^^ ' .v^-, ''-'v. '-'■■•V :^^''v 

2) To .provide greater -^ifei^tli^^tlfes jf bE^. people ' ; 

. to react to tiftr pi^t&fej^ . they 

can eA/aluate anxi reacft- to decisions already 
made ' 

. These 'S^oncepts about citizen participation and 
decision making have several ' important implications. 

If the decision making- systei|j (community , orgatvi- 
zatidn, sub-system, agency, etc.) Is, concerned about 
reaching decisions that have no predetermined output?, 
then it should foster 'the active 'function of the 
citizen role. (For example, a community health' coun- 
cil wants to detemine what health concerns should be 
given priority; or, a CD worker wants to help a neigh- 
borhood^ organization determine^what are its major 
problems; etc.) 
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On the other hand, if ^the decision jnaking system 
is concerned about effects of wicisior^s already inkde 
. and their possible consequences, it shouljj coricenorate 
on fostering th^ subject function of the citizen role. 

• . This is particularly important for those agencies 
and organizations which have "predetermined" programs 
available to communities, but want to find out which 
ones the community needs most, and if these 'programs 
should be modified,. (For example, an agency has a program 
which provides funds for low-income senior citizen hous- 
ing. The question here is whether or not this program is 
needed and can it be adapted to fit local conditions.) 

The distinction between these two situations is 
yery'^mportant in CD. - 

Often, much time and energy is expended by CD 
worker^ trying to obtain the wrong kind of citizen 
participation: • ^ , 

— Attempting to get active citizen input toward 
decisions already made 

—iXttempting to get reacting citizen input where 
. decisions have npt been made 

The first is more prevalent and has caused more 
problems. . 

Some^ techniques for pfomofing 
citizen participation 

-Different situations demand different, techniques. 

^ The key to obtaining proper citizen participation 
is determining whether the situation demands the 
active citizen role or the reactive citizen role. 

Also key is that citizens cannot be forced to play 
either role. What can be done is to provide opportuni- 
ties for individuals to assume and perform the called- 
for roles. ' 

In a decision making situation where the system \ 
is attempting to obtain active citizen roles, all 
methods which provide opportunities for obtaining the 
input from as many people 4s possible should be used. 

It is best to use a combination of techniques. 
Some of the techniques fostering active citizen roles 
are: ' » 

— Surveys of all kinds (mail, personal, telephone) 

— Solicitation of input through mass media* (news- 
papers, T.V., radio) 



— Providing oppbrt 
ests arid 'sitru[ati 
agency (organjl 
(e.g'. , holding 



"turf" and ^'tiine'O' 
—Sfolicitation thro 



unitiep geared toward the inter- 
ons of the citizens instead of 
zation) oriented opportunities^ 
meetingb, hearings, on their,. 



—Pinpointing o 
should be invoDLv 
Contacts 



-Public meeting^ 
locations and 



ugh "advertisements" in places 
where people \congregate (leaflets, posters, a^- 
noucements, bulletins, etc.) ,v 

tile 



r systems or sub-systems that 
Lyed— following up with direct 



•y hearings, forums — in different^ 
imes . . * - 



"""Providing actual involvement opportunities, 
such as sub-copmunities, study committees, etc. 

All these are, designed to open up the channel of 
input into the decisioh making process, and proyidfe 
opportunities for people .to assume active citizeKT roles 

In the decision inplementation situation , where 
the; system is attempting to obtain reactiori to deci- 
•sions and evaluation oi them, all methods which pro- 
vide opp0ttunitie.s for^ obtaining thie reactive citizen ' 
role should be listed. j ' ^ 

In this situation I it is important to note that 
the decision making^ gystem must have flexibility to 
modify decisions njaide; lAthferwise, there' is no purpose 
in obtaining reactive .citizen participation. 

Again, a variety of 1 means ^ should be used. A com- 
mon element in^all is that the decision output has to 
be explained to people before their , reaction can be' 
^oUcited. ■ , \ I . * * 

Some of the techniques fostering reactive citizen 
roO.es are* ' 5 

— 'Educational forums-^n 

and places 
■. ■ ■ ■ V 
, — Mass . media — informing' and soliciting ^reaction 

— Meetings with key organizations (sub-systems) 
to explain — to obtain reaction 

- —Public hearings — well advertised — at different 
times and places . ^■ 

In the decision implementation situation, as well 
as the tiecision making situation, it is important that 
the decision making syst^em provide indiyiduals,:who have 
played citizen roles, feedback as' to what differerice 
their "^roles have madA. i^ , 



-meetings — at diffe^rent times 
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This feedback provides reinforcement to those , 
who assumed citizen roles, and they' will be more pi-e- 
dispqsQd to assuming such— roles in the future. 

If individuals play a citizen role ,and perceive 
that it didn^t make any difference, they wi!^ be less 
disposed to assume citizen roles in the future think- 
ing, "What's the "use anyway?" 

Up to tliis; point we have dealt with the problem ^ 

of prpmoting gre,ater citizen participation. 

' ■ "*> 

We all need to recognize, however, that there 

are situations where: 



—The decision making unit does not yant citizens 
involved 

—An agency- does not want citizens involved 



Usually, the basic motivation in bottTcases is to 
avoid conflict and possible disruption by active^ and 
vocal citizens. ' ' , . 

This motivation is at times legitijnate. All of 
us know of or have experienced cases whar^ a small 
■minority of very active and dedicated' people have 
used "citizen participation" mandates to disrupt or 
stop certain decisions from being iriade or iln^lemented. 

Often, however, the inotivation is^ess legitimate 
In fact, as agency and CD ^workers , you will no doubt 
run into a situation, sooner or later, where local 
community decision makers will ask your help in pre- 
venting appropriate citizen participaticin. ' 

> . " ' ■ * 4 V ■'. 

This will surely put many of you in a dilemma. r 

There is, no easy answer on how tb^ deal with such a 

situation. ^ < . ' 

. ■ \y 

i How to solve this depends on the local circum- 

.stances, your, ethics, your beliefs, ^6ur roles, and 

the role^ of your agency. , 

A more common dileiranaj always present in situa- 
tions demanding citizpi participation, is.: How many 
people Should be involved? 

In this regard, -we can sum up this discussion by, 
reiterating that promoting citizen participation is: 

— Not just a process of getting a maximum number 
o f p eop le in vo Ive d 

. \ I 

— Itfcis a process of providing maximum opportuni- 
ties to' those who chjoose' to exercise citizen- 
roles. 
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^ONFLICT 

Everyone of us experiences differences of opinion 
everyday/^ v"^ 

Almost as common ar#' the varying levels of dis- 
agreement we encounter,:' , " ^ 

— with our co-workers 

— in our families 

— among our friend^ 

--in business. transactions . 

— in sports -.^^ 

— and *so on '""^'^ .* ^ . 

In f act^.v x»rtienever two- or more people interact' ' 
together there 'fs bounds to be somet difference of 
opinions or disagreement about /something. 

And so it is within communities and their sub- 
systems, particularly when they are; engaged* in deci- 
sion making and problem solving. ' 

At times the disagreement is so' sh^rp' with two 
parties at such odds and polarized' that we call ±t 
conflict. ' I ' . 

Cpmmuff^ty decision making and problem solving, 
particularly when important issues and problems are 
involved, will usually involve some conflict among 
those involved.' ^ ^ ' . 

Conflict between 'pro and con groups within the""* 
community (or sub-system), about : what should be^ done' 
'and/or how it should be done. Conflict among organi- 
_ zations.and agencies. Conflict between power actors 
and "citizens." Conflict among power actors. And so 
on. ^ \ . ♦ ' 

Agency workers and CD practitioners are constantly 
--if they are halfway effective — running into conflict 
situations. This Is because any substantive decision 
in a community or project usually involves strong pro- 
ponents and opponents (e.^. , land use, zoning^ energy,' 
highway location, poverty programs,' etc.). - ; 

Until relatively recently , most CD workers avoided 
such conflict situations—and ^f£en. worked hard to les- 
sen potenti|^lvc<>ii^^^ primarily because of i the pre- 
vailing assumption ^at concensus, agreement, and co- 
operation was inherently "good" and conflict was in- 
herently "bad." . ... » 



These two conditions also have their roots in 
the nature of communities and, the transf ormatioa they 
have undergone oyer time. 

When communife^s were more horizontally briehted, 
there was less -open conflict. They could r^lve con^ 
flict before it built up, or they cbuld control con- 
flict through the' application of sanctions. ^ . 

• As coiranunities (particularly t*eir sub-systems) 
have become more vertically oriented, opportunities : 
for ^onflict h^ve increased. Conflict can build up ' 
and esca»kte Without anybody being able to control ;lt 
(thie parties to the conflict having stronger vertical 
ties out of th^ coipmunity than horizontal links within 
the community) .1 ' » 

Also, ^because of the vertical linkages to extra- 
community systems and the ' companion ef^fect of decision 
making for many issues being-, moved out of the local 
community, more outside pressures and ^depisions are- 
impinging ofi lo^al /communities (e-g. , anti-segregation 
laws, EPA rules, Xetc.) , , ' • ^ 

^^Fii\ally, as Warren has ^pointei^ y6.ij[t in discussing 
the "jGreat Chdhge," our values have changetd ^r23;24;25] . 
..One major change in our values has been that less 
■ importance is placed on conformity , Shd dissent- is, 
tole;:ated to a gre^er>Xtent in the traditioiial 
horizontally linked community. . ' 

There is now an increasing realization that con 
f^ct within conanunifcies, particularly 4s they attem 
to make ,decis ions about important issues;, ' is a norma 
occurrence and not necessarily badl. , 

Recognizinjg this,' researchers have recently 
developed some concepts- for CD practitioners that will 
help them understand what conflict is, how-to work 
within conflict situations, and how to deal with con- 
flict. , 

In fact, many organizations involved inf aspects of 
CD are recognizing this .fact arid encouraging their 
employees to become informed (educated) about conflict 
and to becQme involved. 

' </•, ' ■ 

Their 'recognition that non- involvement in conflict 
situations has risks in it as exemplified by the state- 
ments of Powers to a, group of extension workers when he 
said: 
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My own View is that an extension system tha't pur- 
posef ally avoids issues and arenas where conflict 
exists is doomed to mediocrity, or a kind of long- 
term sentence to being average. Such a system- 
might be without detractors o'f sufficient numbers 
to cause problems in funding and programming, but 
^ also likely to have insufficient numbers of sup- 
porters among those who count when the chips are 
down. Viable', growing organizations must ser^ve 
emerging needs and issues and incur some risk 
because the alternative of, being 'safe' is, in " 
reality, also risky [14, p. 8].^ 

These comments could apply to any organization or 
individual involved in purposeful community change . 

With this bjackground, le^'s turn to some con- 
cepts that will help us understand conflict in com- 
munity decision makihg .and problem solving. 

What; is. conflict • 

Today thete is general, agreement 'that conflict 
is a means to significant s'ociial change and arises , 
when significant changes occur. 

We may 'be uncomfortable when involved in con- 
flict Situations, but we' need to recognize that, 
despite the discomfort, it is the means of, social 
change and the result of much change!' 

There are t;Wo. major perspectiyej^ on what . con-; 
flict is: :: / . • 0^ ■ ' * ' (IV-18) ^ 

■ "• . I ' ■ ■ ti . ' 

On the oi^e hand, conflict\ is seen as something 

that arises out of threats by one party on the ter- 
ritory of anpther party. * . 

This view is exemplified by Robinson an4 
Clifford, yho^ defined conflict: 

. . . ./ a? a process involving J^ehavioral threats 
by oiie party. We say Vthreats " because the be- 
havior represents an incompatibility of interests 
shared by both parties regarding a socially de- 
, fined boundary. The conflict is seen as a thereat 



tc^^the other because one party seeks t;o attain 
goals or to achieve interests with enough be- 
havioral intensity to change the boundary and to 
limit the goal attainment of the other party. 
Behavioral threats are usually directed at values, 
policy, and goals [16, p. 3] (Emphasis, added by 
this author) . . , 
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On the other hand, conflict is seen as someth3(.ng 
that arises out of the different Values and beliefs 
of people, which govern their perception about what 
community isswes (or problems) exist or what means 
should be used to resolve an agreed-upon issue. 

\ , That is, conflict arises out of situations, where 
;^different people or groups of people disagree on the 
goal^ ^hat should be reached or means to an agreed- 
upon goal. 

This. view is best explained by Warren [24;25] . 
Warren dislikes the term "conflict," preferring to 
^characterize what most call conflict as "contest." 
He reserves the word conflict to "tl^e deliberate 
attempt t.p harm the opponent or remove him from the 
issue resolving field, i.e., conflict in the strict' ^ 
sense of the -word " [25; p. 25] (Emphasis by Warren). 

Warren thus defines a conflict situation as an 
issue di ssensus situation v^here "important parties to 
the situation either (a) refuse^ to recognize the is- 
sue or (b) oppibse the change agent's proposal" [25, 
p. 13 & p. 23]. These are the results of sharp value 
and belief differences among the parties* , 

He further states that: "Contest strategies * are 
characterized by the abandonment , temporarily at 
least, of efforts at consensus, and the employment of 
efforts to further ;One*s own side of an issueJ despite 
oppflpsitipn -frbm important parties to that: ifesue" , 
[Z5; p. *22r; - - . , r 

Both perspectives help us understand what conflict 
is ^nd have implications for CD workers. 

Both recognize that conflict in itself is not 
"bad"— that it is a normal process in all societies. 
Both recognize that it is a process that occurs when 
changes occur in society (planned and unplanned) and 
is a process which helps society adapt to change. 

Both recognize that confl^ict situations will lead 
to changes in communities and individuals involved. 

Both also recognize that conflict , when it gets 
out of hand, can have negative consequences to the 
community. Thus, both recognize that communities and 
change agents can and should try to contain conflict 
so it doesn't become destructive. 

Both views also see conflict as something that 
rises and goes through a set pattern with some resolu- 
tion at the end. * ' 
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Robinson and Clifford call this a "conflict cycle" ' 
and* describe this cycle as having five stages:, (IV-19) 
"(1) tension development, (2) 'role dilemma, (3)' injus- 
tice collecting, (4) confrontation, and (5) adjust- 
ment" [16, pp. 9-14]. 

In the first stage, the two sides start lining up 
in opposing groups as an issue over "territory" is 
- defined. . * ' t 

In the second stage, "role dilemma,"^ the people * 
involved question what they are doing, how they are to 
behave, and, which side to choose. / 

,In the third stage, data and Information . is( col- 
lected by each side to bolster its position and^ to be 
used to confront the other side. 

In the fourth stage, "confrontation," a climax 
is teached. This is the "sliow-down" stage for the /two 
sides. 

The last stage, "adjustment," is the- end of this , 
cycle. This adjustment can ii^lve "domination, cpld 
war, isolation, and compromise" or^ combination of ^ I 
these [16, pp. 11-14]. This adjustment is in terms of/ 
redefined territory, or, valu^s^ fg,6als and policies. / 

That is,' the end result of ; cpnflicit' ctgin be: / 

— one side wins.over another; . * 

— both sides maintain their positions' without , 
change because neither has vthe power tq win 
over the other and/ accomodate 'ta this new 
situation; - » - . 



. — *one party in the corqplict withdraws and isolates 
itself ; or , 

— a compromige is worked out acceptable to both/ 
parties. ^ / • 

However, the two 'parties do not have to go >• 
through the full cycle — they can reach the last stage of 
adjustment without gain"! through ^all intervening 'steps . 

According to Warren, the outcome of a "contest"- 
situation 'is that one party will "win" the contes t or' . 
both won* t' "win" — i. e . , its-^iews, position or program 
will be accepted, or a standoff occurs where neither 
party's views can prevail over the other's [25, pp. 3-31] 

According to Warren, it seems that there is no 
room for compromise to be an end result. Warreii takes 
care of this concern through another situation, which 
he doesn'-t equate with inflict, or in his ^rminology, 
"contest." ' 



Tn this situation there is what he cdlls "issue 
dissensus" (parties disagreeing oh §nds 6r means) with 
the important difference being' a chance f or^ thi< situa^' 
tion becoming a /Consensus" -situation— ^^fter by one 
party accepting fully the other's vii^w, W by compro- 
mise. ' r 

Implications . ' . 

\ For agenty'and 'CD workers there are implications 
to the concept of conflict. A few key ones are: 

; — Conflict is a normal social process; thus,. -: 
CD change agents and communities don't need to 
expend great energy in avoiding conflict. . 

— For CD to avoid conflict situations mqans that 
in the long-run, [they are not paling with many 
iinj^ortant issues -confronting^ communities ; thus, 
they are rip t cadequactely, serving communities. ' 

—Agencies who engage in CD, if they "don't recog- 
nise that conflict is narmal and that, they c^n 
play a role in conflict siti^trionls,. Will .also , 
find ^themselves iTot dealing with the teal J>rpb- 
lems and. issues in Communities, a^id'Jwill decli^ 
in programs, funding, and support:' ' ■ - ' 

■ <t . 

— if conflict or potential confl:^ct is ignored^'or' 
r suppifessed, it probably will jbeappear in 
^ - ,§reatervintensity . 

V " ^ ' " • ' 

— Reco^izing whkt conflict is and how it is /re- 
solved helps CD workers deal wijth it oti a personal 
basis ancj. they 'c^n, iri turn, help Communities 
understand and deal with it. ^ ' 

— Knowledge o^whether an issue in a community 
will lead to conflict will help determine how 
the CD worker can work within the community— ^ 
what kind of strategies to use in working \ 
with one party or both parties. ^ 

— Conflict occurs, among individuals and groups 
within the community. - . It can also occur among 

within organizations and' agencies working in 
communities '(c.f.% later sections) V*^ 

' ■ ' - V 
— Qonflict is often introduced* by outside groups, 
including agencies. . 

Agency and\ CD workers can play Construe tive roles 
in' helping communities and their sub-systems-deal with 
conflict. A few key roles are: 

' -,: ■. . ,.' .' ' ^ ■ " - ^■ 
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— Helping leaders of sub-syscems understand con- 
flict and ita' useful functions. 

— Helping 'parties avoict the ieSccessive escalation 
of conflict where it becomes destructive . •'A 
major way this can be done is to serve as links 
' between the parties, in conflict (serving as 
horizontal linkage) mediating between the part-, 
leg helping them find, alternative ' compromises . . 

— Providing opportunities where opposing parties 

SCi 

ritory.f 



Vpan dis9uss their differences in "neutral" ter- 



•-;>Beiflrg^onscious of how one's. agency and- its 
- programs*might result in„ conflict within a,^ com- 
munity. Flexibility in this regard is important 
— ^by the individual agency worker and his agency. 

o * 

— In some cases, it might 'be necessary for agency 
and CD workers to help sub-groups in the conflict 
process in a constructive manner — helping them 
collect fact«, guiding them in'^he cycle of con- 

Vflict; ^ ; ' /-.^ 

— Also, agency and CD, wprkeri' might , under certain 
circumstajices, use a STtiTategy that requires con- 
flict. (See the next sejjrtion.) ' 

— Agency and CD workers cin help sub-systems' which 
have undergone' conflict /processes' adjust to new 
co;ndition6, new ''territj^brifes, new policies, new 

. values, "new regulations, etc. ' ' 

The major role, howeve-r:,' i^ that' of helping moder- 
*ate the conflict sltMatipji--hejplng avoid its' escalating 
to. the point of causing more harm than good. 

There are. only a few cases where conflict actually 
has to end up with a win/lose situation. If conflict 
doesn't Escalate quickly, parties to conflict are 
usucjlly willing to compromise to some extent.' 



\ 



APPROACHES TO WORKING WITHIN THE 
COMMUNITY' DECISION MAKING AND 
• PROBLEM SOLVING PROCESS^^ 



In the last several secticm^ on community decision. 
ipMng, commuhity problem'^olving, citizen participa- 
tion, and con-flict, we/dealt only peripherally with the 
role erf CD 'workers within these processes. 



12 ' . * 

, ,Refer to the resource paper by Thullen, included- 

'in this unit, for a more detailed discussion on this 

topic. '\ , . • 
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We took each of these concepts in, is^Tlation and 
tried to clarify and explain them./' 

, • Part of the explanation, involved a brief dis- / 
ciission on implications for CD workers. 

We now need 'to address more,; centrally the ques- 
tion of: " How do I (as an agency or CD worker) become 
involved in the community decision making and problem 
solving process? " — i.e., what kind of approaches 
should I use — are there alternative' approaches for 
working' within a community? 

- Until^about the 1950s, one approach to CD predbm- 
inated-rran approach based on community consensus, 
collaboration, and cooperation. , 

It 'was an aipproach that Had ds its basic assump- 
tion that reasonable people, •'if they worked at; it, 
could always resolve any differences. Also, it was de- 
sirable to use an approach that promoted gradual, 
evolutionary community change. ' 

New studies on comriiunity change and the prolif- 
•eration of new and. different CD programs in this coun- 
try (and outside) have led to art increased realization 
that there are different CD approaches and that, there 
is no ONE right way to do CD . 

In this section we will try to briefly describe 
some of the different approaches used over the past- 
twenty or so years and' then try to see if we can 
develbp conceptual framework within which we could 
order the variety, of approaches described. As usual, 
we will end with a discussion of implications. to CD 
workers. 

Descriptive approaches (IV':^20) 

1) The "Community" Approach 

— the traditional approach 

. — still. used by many 

— work done within well-defined -communities 
(usually small) 

^ - — holistic approach to decision making 

— oriented to consensus, Cooperation 

Premijses: Work has to be done within the 
whole community to obtain significant results; 
high participation contributes to consensus 
on^ needs, goals, and strategies. 
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2) The "Education" Approach 

— closely related to first 

— also around for some time i 

— used by organizations with feducTational , 
roles 

— composed of education programs for 
leaders and citizens (seminars, work- 
shops, etc) 

— information systems for decision makers 

Premises: "Problems" are the result of 
inadequate information. Community prob- 
lems and issues can, only be solved by'^in- 
. formed and educated leaders and citizens; 
all people are rational — if they would 
only know more, they would agree and know* • 
how to make good decisions. 

3) The "Human Resource Development" Approach 

— is of more recent origin and related to 
first two ~ ■ 

— high emphasis on development/'of ' individu- 
als 

— focuses on individuals' ability to func- 
; tion in groups ' ' 

— emphasis on "grass roots" s^lf-help pro- 
grams 

S 

— low emphasis on physical, natural, biolog- 
ical, economic development 

Premises: Communities are made of people; 
, to improve communities, individual potentialj 
must be developed; if people have developed 
to- their potential, community problems will 
have been dealt with, 

^) The "Planning, Design and Architectural" 
Approach 

— also been around for some time 

— less proponents today than in past 

— emphasis on "master plans" , 

. — aesthetics, design of physical environment, 
. ->interrelationships of space and volume 

—low emphasis on people involvement and de- 
. ,^ velopment , 

— technically oriented 
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Premises: Design > components of community are 
. important;^ better designed communities function 
better; good urban design will help solve urban 
decay; if only communities would develop "ifiaster 
plan" and stick to it, problems would be solved, 

5) The "Community Facilities Improvement and Physi- 
cal Development'' Approach " ' . 

— is closely allied to the previous ohe 

— more recent in origin : 

— oriented to "bricks and mortar" 

— measurable and visible projects 

— technically oriented 

— low people involvement "oriented 

Premises: Most problems are result of lack of 
proper facilities and services; if these were 
provided, problems would be solved, 

6) The "Economic Development" Approach 

— more recent in origin but related to past two 

— used widely in the J960s in United States and 
presently all over world 

i 

, — emphasizes economic planning 

— industrial and business ^development 

— job creation and training'/ 

— new technology to foster n^w economic " 
development 

— increasing population base 

Premises: Healthy and growing economic base is 
essential to good communities; if economy of 
community (industry, business, and employment) 
is healthy, mc^st problems take care of themselves. 

7) The "Regional Development" Approach 
— more recent in origin 

— gaining in strength, particularly on a multi-^ 
county regional basis ^ 

— emphasil^^n economies of scale, efficiency 
and avoidance of duplication 

— high emphasis on rationality 

— high involvement of power actors 

— low involvement of citizens 
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Premises: Most community problems are too big 
to be solved by communities on their own; 
communities must work together on mutual prob- 
lems — if they only did, most problems could 
dealt with. ^ 



8) The "Power Structure" Approac 



— in many cases has been used as a cohcious 
approach to' development . . 



— but also as a value base influencing other 
approaches used by CD workers 

— emphasis on "work«"behind the scenes" 

' — involvement of "rifht people" or power actor§ 

— ^low involvement of citizens 

Premises: Community decisions are made by power 
actors; if these can be identified and enlisted, 
most community problems can be dealt with; ^Iso, 
only a few individuals have interest and capac- 
ity for being involved in community decision 
making — thus, why waste time with others— just 
involve the few right people. , 

9) The "Helping the Disadvantaged" Approach 

— relatively recent though "in'- decline today 

— it is almost the oppoSit^'.,'of previous one 

— emphasis on orgariizing disadvantaged 

— self-he.lp , bootstrap efforts ^ 

— lod^l autonomy on programs deigned to help 
disadvantaged 

— highly "people" oriented 

Premises: Most problems result from inequities 
in distribution of decision making power, ser- 
vices, and resources; problems of disadvantaged 
are the key community problems — if these can be 
dealt with, most will disappear. 

10) The "Conflict" Approach 

itively new 

used than in 1960s ^ 



— alsb relati 

— alao less usea cnan m lyous * 
— emphasis on "direct action" ^ 



— ^civil disobedietice—organization of factions, 
'of aggrieved, of minorities 

— sharp delineation of "sides" 
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— polarization efforts 

c , , 

— struggles for power over institutions and 
decision irtaking 

Premises: It is useless to work "within system" 
in order to solve community problems; action is 
needed to "shake system up;" the present • 
"system" has not been able to deal with present 
/ probl ems (has even been the cause of them) ; 
* thus, why use it? . ' 

11) The "Radical Change" or "Reform" Approach . ^' 
— in some ways, it has been around for long time 
— gaining soiife support 
— closely allied to previous approach 

\ — emphasis on organizing aggrieved 

— acquisition of palitical power • . • 

— work within "system" in order to take. it over 

Premises: "Systeni'!^,tself not that bad, just 
misused—needs redjBte'ction and reform; if 
reformed, then system caa actually deal with 
problems. 

12) The "Revolution" or '^'Total Change" Approach 

— represents to some extent the other extreme, 
on the continuum to the first approach 

■ . ^ 

— it has a small but significant following in 

this country • ^ 

— used in other countries extensively 
— emphasis on revolution 

— (iomplete change in society, its values, its 
structures ' ^ 

-y^much idealism arid dogmatism and dedication — 
unwillingness to discuss , other means or goals 
(inflexibility) 

■f — means justify the ends 

/ — violence when neqessary 

t Premises: Society 'ij-S "sick;." itWn't deal with 
/ its problems and; is the cause of m^t problems; 
/ must be changed radically in order to d^al with 
/ these problems; all other approaches are waste 
/ of time and effort. 

These twelve approaches ..are described in stark, 
simplified terms, to some-extent. with exaggerations. 
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However, there are and have been proponents *of 
all these approaches who strongly feiel that their ap 
proach is right and works. And their poii;it is welX 
taken because all have worked and yielded results in 
some circumstances. 

Because all of these methods have worked ,^Bopl 
in CD have begun to ask whether there are dif rJSftht 
approaches that work best in certain situations;. , 

It is out of this questioning that social sci- 
entists have been able 'to explore the theory of 
purposeful community change and to see if there are 
different conditions which demand different CD.. 

A framework for approaches 

Probably the best conceptual schema to , explain 
community conditions which demand dpLfferent CD ap- 
proaches has been developed by Warren., .' This section 
will draw heavily on his works, particularly from 
his first chapter in Truth, Love and Social Change 
[25, pp. 7-34] and chapters' 10 and 12 in his book,. 
The Community in America [24, pp. 303-402]. 

Basically, Warren describes three major alterna- 
tive approaches (on a continuum) which are based on 
the kind of, situation the community or its sub-sys- 
tems find themselves in. He labeled these as: 
"Collaborative Strategy," "Campaign Strategy," and 
"Contest Strategy" — using the term "strategy" for 
approach. • • 

Depending on the situation, one of the three 
strategies is the most appropriate. ^ 

Ingredients to the situation are: 

— The "change agent"— which Warren defines, as 
"party or actor (one or more persons or 
groups) who want to bring about" a change in 
a .community. 

' — The "proposal" - which he defines as "an e«- 
plicit* change objective that the change 
agent wants to accomplish. ". ' ^ 

— An "issue" - which Warren defines as "an 
aspect or possibility of purposive change 
which is the subject of active consideration* 
among ^important parties in the situation." 

With these ingredients in mind. Warren then 
describes three* basic situations (which* are on a 
continuuA) which communities (or sub-systems) can 

find themselves' in: 

• \ t 
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1) "Issue Consensus" Sltuatioii - In this situation 
there is : ' - > 

— basic agreement as to Jwhat an issue is; and 

— basic agreement' as to how an issue should 
be resolved. 

The agreement is based on common interests, be- 
cause values of parties are similar or because 
their interests are the same even though ■ values 
are different. 

2) "Issue Difference" Situation - In this situa- 
tion there is Jjiitial .difference about: 

— whether there is an is&ue (whether the "pro- 
posal" promoted by a "change agent" consti- 
tutes an "issue") or 

whether a ".proposal" to resolve an agreed- 
upon issue is appropriate. 

In this situation conditions are such that even 
though there might be'fnitlal disagreement, 
consensus (usually by compromilse) can be 
reached. : 

3) "Issue Dissensus" -Situation - In this situation 
, the important parties involved have serious 

\ disagreement about: 

— whether there jls an issue that needs resolv- 
ing; or 

— whether the "proposal" to resolve an agreed- 
upon* issue is the right one. 

In this situation, though similar to the pre- 
vious one, there is no chance that consensus 
can be reached. 

h 

Based on these three community situations , Warren 
developed the three basic strategies: * 

1) ^'Collaboration Strategies" or Approaches (IV-21) 



ed wh^re there are "issue consensus" situa- 
tions 

— There is a lack of preconceived ideas about 
^ the issue or issue solution. if 

— The "change agent" in this situation is .a . 
facilitator , stimulator , catalyst , comiiiuni!- 
cator . , > 
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— Eventual agreement on issue and/or its solu- 
^ tion -is based. on all parties having adequate 

knowledge about issue and/or praposed solution. 

The "tiescriptivd approaches discussed earlier^ 
which conform most of this ''strategy ^j^" are the: 
"Community," "Education," "Human Resource 
DeveldpmerltV" and "Power Structure" approaches . 

.2) " Campaign Strategies" or Apprdaches (rV-22) 

— Used and appropriate where there are "issue 
difference" situation. 

— There are pVeconceived ideas atfout issues or 
issue solutions that have to be "sold" to 
overcome ^apathy or opposition. 

— Though differences exist, assumption is that 
consensus lean be reached. 

— The change agent assumes -the role of persuader , 
campaigner ^: convincer . , " 

— Outcome of this strategy is a situation of 
/'issue consensus" "Where the opposing, or in- 
dif ferent.vparty adopts the proposal made by 
the change agent (s) , or a mutually acceptable 
compromise is developed. 
-■■ ^ . ^ 

The 'descriptive approaches conforming to some 

extent to this /'strategy" are the: "Planning 
Design^ and Architechtural , " "Community Facili- 
ties Improvement and Physical Development," 
"Economic Development" and '^Regional Development" 
approaches. However, in some cases these 
approaches can also be classified under the 
third "strategy." 

3) "Contest Strategies" or Approaches (IV-23) 

— Used and appropriate where there are "issue 
dissensus" situations. ; 

— yhere are' preconqeived ideas about issue and/ 
or issue solutions. ^ 

— There is no real hope to reconcile the dif- 
ferences in order to reach consensus. 

— Strategy becomes a contest of ''us" versus 
"them." 

' ' i ' 

—The changje agent assumes roles of a ^ontestarvt 
'Jihat helps his sJ,de%rin or prevail. 

-^Ontest can be- played under normal^societal 

rules of conduct, or, outside them. i^j* 
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—Outcom^ of this strategy is that one side or 
the othep prevails. 

The descriptive approaches which fit this 
strategy best are the: "Helping the Disadvan- 
taged/*^ "C6nflict" and "Radical Change" i^;, 
approaches . * ^ . , Jr. 



Jarren alludes to one other strategy but did not 
fully develop it. ^ 

As mentioned in the previous section on conflict, <j/ 
he did not want to use this term, preferring to use 
"issue dissensus,'^ explaining that a conflict situatio 
is -one in which , one side .wants to eliminate the other 
side, rather than- to just "win." 



Thus, a fourth major alternative is available—for 
theioretica]. purposes. - ' / 

This could, be labeled, using Warren's, use of th^ 
word, a3 t;he VConflict Strategy." . > 

# — Such a strategy would be used when there is com- 
plete "issue dissensus," with* no possibility /of <^ 
reconciling differences available, where^both 
sides attempt to actually eliminate each other* 

— The role a change' agent would assume is that, 
. of combatant. , / 

— Methods' are physical 'violence, and any means' will 
be used (ends justifying means). j 

— Outcome is that one of the Duties is completely 
eliminated. k y 

' This last approach^ is not advocated and* has/ rarely 
been used , in the United States. ,^i0lKi^e that it/ will 
nevej^.be needed under our democratic system of govern-; 
ment and system^ of values. However, it is a stfat^gy 
that is coi\sciously chosen in other parts of thfe 
world and does .represent the possible extreme strategy 
. in relation to the "Collaborative Strategy." ^he 
descriptive approaches trhat would_ fit .this strategy 
are the "Revolution" and "Total Change" approaches. 

"^ome implications / 

~' I 

The most important implication — already/ alluded 

to — is ' that othere is no one right approach :t'6 CD . , « 
r ' ■ ^ ' ■ 

There are alternatives that are more effective 

under certain circumstances, depending, on where a com- 
munity (or sub-system) finds itself on the /continuum of 
is'sue consensus — dif f erence-^dissensus. / 
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Although all alternatives are theoretically open 

to CD workers, there are restraints as to which ones 

they can use: 

" * • ' ' ' 

' — The personal orientation (values) of the agency 

or CD worker himself 

r-The skills and knowledge the agency or CD 
worker has , * ' 

— The orientation and* philos|&hy of the ^organiza 

tion (oi* agency) the CD w'Mker .is affiliated 
: with . ' / 

_^ ' ^ ' ■ 

CD workeiTs must; work at . becoming/ flexible and at 

increasing their skills in order to us^ more than one 

approach. a ;^ ^ ^ \ 

V ^ > 1 • ' ' 

This applies pirtdcularly to those who ax^ used 

to and are only comfortable in "issue consents" situ- 
ationS. us.in^ " Collaborative Strat^egies. " If tffey^ 
don't, they 'Simp lyrare not working with- the . key prob- 
lems/issues facing \ontemporaty.ribin?faani^ — be they 
rural or urban or sumirban. /j • 

Community development workers do have to work 
within certain 'boundari6s^ set by their organizations. 

If the organization wants to avoid all "issue 
difference" or "is6ue dissensus" situations, CD work- 
^ers have to attempt to help their ^periors redbgnize 
the consequences of such a posture. ' 

^ . HOW CAy I INCREASE My ELgFECTIVENESS 
IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND 
, THAT OF MY AGENCY""^ 

So far in this .unit, wie have dealt with the con- 
text within which community developers work, the <com- 
munityw-its composition — its prdcesses of decision 
making and problem solving — and liow agencies and CD 
workers can work within these processes* 

We now turn our attenticm to the second major 
•context of agency x)r CD workets—that: of the agency 
or organization tl\ey work ^for'. 

This arena hasNipt be^ fully appreciated in the 
past. It was thought .that as long as change agents 
had knowledge about communities and skills in con- 
ducting CD, this was enough. 

Increasingly, however; questions are being ... 
raised about : 
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— :Why should vl be Involved in CD? 

— Why ,should my agency be involved ^ CD? 

— Should I coordinate my efforts wl#h that of 
others? Why? . . 

■ y 

^•^-WhAt can I do about conflict with other 
agencies? ' 

—How can I work cooperatively withv€>thers with- 
out the risk of losing visibility , financial 
support? ^ 

— How can I (and my agency) ^remain flexible in 
a constantly changing community context — to 
remain viable — ^^to keep addressing, what is 
relevant and important? 

These and other questions are important — both 
to the agency or CD worker and to the agencies (or- 
ganizations) engaged in some 'aspect of CD. They 
sound simple but are complex ^aad have no easy answers 

We will try to deal with these and similar ques- 
> tions in tjiis section. We cover them on the assump- 
tion that' individuals and agencies committed to CD 
efforts are interested in and cpnu^-itted to increasing 
their effectiveness in working wi'^h' communities. 

In this final section of Unit ^IV, we will cp^r 
three topics. " 

First, we will briefly review again why as an 
agency worker or as an agency we should be involved ^ 

in CD." ' / 

J? ' 

Second, we will explore the Intricacies of inter- 
agency cooperation and collaboration. Why? To what 
extent? -How? . 

Finally, we will discuss elements important in 
improving the long- terra flexibility of CD workiers 
and agencies involved in CD: • 

^ —How they can avSld becoming stagnant? 

-^-How they^ can renew themselves and stay rele^ 
vant despite changes in communities? 



V j — How they can fulfill their comipitment of ser-»- 

\ vice meeting the ^he needs ot communities, 
^( commynity sub-systems, and community re^dents? 

— In. short, how they can matinta'^n a client ori- ^ 
entation in what they do? 
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WHY BE INVOLVED? 



Although thoroughly discussed in Unit III, it 
might be. well to briefly review ^ain why individuals 
and organizations/agencies do become involved in CD: 

"The effects of the "Qreat Change" on society 
and communities 

— The need of communities and/or their sub-sys- 
tems ^or outside assistance in coping with ef- 
' fefets of the "Great Change" ^ > 

a. ' The need for general assistance in deci 

sion making and /problem solving 

b. The need for specialized assistance for 

A dealing with specific issues and problems, 
for which they need resources 

The need fori assistance provided by someone 

who is* working and living in (or close to) the 
client community. Generally, the needed as-, 
sistance can^t be provided ^om a distance, f 

— The values in our society that support someone 
(usually the Federal government, as it is 
believed it has the .resources) helpingrthose 
who ne^ help. People in our society have be- 
lieved that assistance should be given to those 
in ne^. 'The method(s) of doing so have 
changed over time (particularly .in how the as- 
sistance is to be provided and by whom), but 
the value has/remained unchanged. 

— the personal values and philosophies of*' the 
{ individuals involved, as wcf'll as their agencies 

In sum, these and others ar^ legitiniat;^ reasons 
for agencies becoming involved in CD.' 

These reasons provide them with basic underlying 
motivations for increasing_tJieijr effectiveness in CD 

efforts. • . — 

/ 

/■ 

; INTERAGENCY COOPERATION—WHY ?~HOW?. , - 

As Warren has so aptly pointed out in describing 
the ".Great Change," one of its,major manifestations 
has been the proliferation of | l/ureaucracies — bureau- 
cracies which have more vertical ti^s to units -out- ' 
side I05M community systems than to unit^ within^ 
community systems [23,241. ' - 

J. 
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TI1US4 there* is a. multiplicity of bureaucracies br 
agencies!"^ at 'any local community system, all offering 
the cotrimunity some service qr*some resources that can 
be used in community problem solving: ' 

— Public agencies ^' 

federal' \ ■ . ' , 

— state ' \ ' ' 

—regional ' ^ ' . 

--local ; ' . ^ « - 

— Non-profit semipqblic agencies 

— Profit organizations ' 

Within this great variety of ^agencies operating 
withi'h a local community system, agencies, dre attempt- 
ing to serve: . - _ : ' ' ■ ' ^ . 
■■ ' . , ' - ^ ■ ' 
—The same clientele with similar' programs ► 

— The same clientele with dif fer.ent- pr<^gtains 

— Different clientele with similar programs 

. * — Different clientele with different^!' programs 

— Any combination, of the above 

This situation is complicated in some cases by: 

— Agencies ^vith conflicting purposes that serVe 
- the same clientele 

■ ■ ' 

— Gr those who serve clientele wijth programs that 
conflict in terms of long-range consequences 
to the community as a whole 

Over time,, t^ie duplication , overlap and conflic- 
ing programs of manjT^gencies have created a hqed for 
coordinating agency ef¥t»rts. This' is often done by 
coordinating policy vdecislons -that determine-what 
. agencies do, to whom, where, and why. 

This problem of finding out how to increase- 
agency effort coordination and cooperaition has been 
intensified/in recent years by the following variables: 



13 , _ * ^ 

For purposes, of simplification in the discussion 
that follows, the term agency will denote any organiza- 
tion (public" or private) which has some"^ resources to 
offer to 3/ cT)mmunity, and is involved In soirie. way in 
community<' decision making and problem splvin^, - 
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—The number of agencies working' within com- y 
munities. is still growing—increasing fhe ^s- 
slbllities or overlap, duplication, conflict 
amorjg agencies, etc, 

— Financial support for these agencies (mosMy 
tax funSs) has become mpre scarce in recent* 
.years— resulting in Increased ' competition among 
' .agencies for available dollars, 

•—Increased emphasis on ''accountability" by^l'iiblic 
legislative bodies at all levels and non-public 
bodies such as funding agencies involved in com- 
munity change'. One result has been rhe/increas>7' 
ing possibility of agencies being Ipss i^illing ' 
to shaVe credit for program success andf agencies 
competing over who has jurisdiction ovdr certain 
clientele, etc. 

This complex situation has spawned a vari 
efforts by citizens, ■ taxpayers^ legislative.^ 
public administration bodies, ' and some agencie 
find mechanisms to increase coordination in the 
ning arid delivering Services, programs , and resources 
to locality coinmuniti'^s, . ' ; 

There have been legislative mandates, \administ.?:a- 
tive^amiates, n.ew .coordinating ■ organizations formed— 
but. many; if ndt*;n^^^^ not done too well over time. 

This, in turn, has prompted^ a' growing research ^ 
field cQflnnonly > referred to^ as "In^erorganization Rela- 
tions,'* Which attempts to study 'why agencffes do and 
do not cooperate, and how coordination and cooperation 
ambpg' agencies can 'iJe * f urthered^ 
' ""^ 

^ These research efforts have yielded insights into 
^?:;^gencies don ' t cooperate , why they do, and how 

^^.5^^^ coordination and cooperation among them^ can be 
Thcre^ed (several of these reports are cited in the 

following sectionsf'. . , 

With this background we can^ consider the following 
tbiJics: ; , \ ' • 

^-What is interagency cooperation? 

--What is interagency conflict? - - ■ 

— The' context within which interagency ^coordina- 
tidn^takes place , ''^ . 

* ^ — Som^ principles of interagency coordination' ^ ^ 
' — Implications for agencies ancl their workers 
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Interagency coordlnaclon 

Before we c£tn deal with the issue, we should try 
to define if. 

■ / 

At the outset' it should be pointed out that dif- 
ferent agencies do interact with one another—inten- 
tionally or unintentionally. ' . , - 

Their interaction can be for purposes of coopera- 
tion and .coordination or for conflict and competition. 
^1x1 this d^cussion we will give more attention to- the 
positive "side — coordination and cooperation — but^wil| 
also deal, where^oiecessary , with conflict or competi- 
tion .^niong agencies. / 

The most -simply and straightforward, general 
defii^ition is that ^interagency coordiijt^tion means that 
"two or. moire agencies work together to achieve an in- 
clusive goar' [Rogers and Molnar, 18, p. 4]. 'p" | 

But, leaving it at that'level is\ot enough. 

Warren has described six ways in which coordina- 
tion could be described [25, pp 213-214] : 

-^--_J-) "A mutual checking out of plans so that two 
or more organizations may act in full know- 
ledge of each other's intentions'*- ■ ' - 

2) "Formal or informal agreements to avoid dupli- 

. cation of services" - \ 

^ ^. ■ - . ' 

3) "Joint planning of new programs that go beyond 
the domain of any single organization" 

4) "Setting up mechanisms", formal pr informal^' 
for setrtling differences on issues wlien the 
interests of the organisations conf lict ^*d>th 
each other" ' /'^ 

' . . \ c 

^5) When two^or more agencies, are- coordinat^pd by ' 
a Bingle funding soupce through equitable 
alj.ocation of resources (Warren labeled this 
^"allocative coordination.")-, 

6) When the behavior o'f one agency "^is modified 
in accordance with the b&havior of" one or 
more other agencies (Warren points oilt that 
an agency can react to ^ction$ of others posi- 
■ \ J tively, or negatively — when it. does positively, 
^ it is, in fact, coordinating,. He^labeled this 
as "ada|ftive coordination.") , ' ' 

Interagency conflict . 

This needs to be considered briefly, as it will ° 
be coming up in subsequent discussions. - 
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It is more difficult to find a source in the 
literature that defines cpnflict in precise terms; 
most of the literature/ assumes readers knpw what it 
is arid go from there. . \ 

However, there is agreement in a gene^l defin- 
ition of interagency cdnflict — that it is" active 
. interaction among two or more agenciies- concerning 
their ''territories/' for. example: 

— Who should make decisions about' certain pro- 
grams or services 

. • —Who should address specific problems or issues 

— Who should serve certain clientele groups 

— Who sho,ul(i serve within certain geographic 
.localities 

' . /' ' 

— 'Who should get needed resources 

— .Who should get recognition 

Conflict among, agepcies is nob necessarily bad 
except when.it ''gets out of hand." 

As noted in an earlier section, conflict is not 
an unnatural social process among individuals, as well 
as groups within a community. It thus follows that 
this also applies to agencies. 

' ■ . if; 

. Conflict, if not too intense and destructive, can 
lead to' positive changes; it might lead to new innovp- 
tlve programs, greater resft^^nsiveness to peoples* 
need^better planning, greater accountability, etc. 

Two or more,, agencies can be engaged in conflict and 
coordination at the same time—over different issues. 

The context within -which inter - ' . 
agency coordination occurs 

This' topic is important for considering how agen- 
cies interact and how greater coordination can occur. 

Based on some studies on decision making among 
agencies and organizations. Warren developed a typology 
of h-bw agencies interact among each other [25, pp. 180- 
197]. 

This isl a useful typology,, which can help us bet- 
ter understa^id withirt what context agencies interact and 
make jx)int decisions and develop joint working relation- 
si}i^s". , ; 

The four contexts ^of agency decision making . de- 
scribed by Warren are: tTie "unitary the "federative, 
the^ "coalitional" and the "social choice." ' < 
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They are not mutually exclusive but are on a con- 
nuum — with the "unitary" on one end and tlie "social 
oice" on the other end. ' (IV-24) 

1) In the "unitary" context, units are formally 
organized in order to achieve a common goal 
with decision making andafeuthority at the top ^ 
of the unitary organization. 

Units are structured for division of labor 
within the organizau£ori^\_/ 

Within ^he uSits making up the organization 
there is high commitment to following orders 
from the organizational lead^ership, and their 
orientatibn is to work toward the well-being 
of the overall organisation — greater than . , 
toward , the ^ood of the ^nit-. . ' 

this context is exemplif leifl by most-' multi-y , 
purpose straight-line agencies which contafln 
. two or more departmentg^r ^divisions with a 
ventral administration — e.g., Department of 
Sfclal Services, Department of Public Health, 
ett. ^ ' 

. 2) In the "f eciirativ^ " context, there are two or 
'more separate units with different goals which 
• develop a formal organization that would 
further the achievement of a cqpimoh goal. ' 

This organization may even he staffed. 

Decision making related to the common goal is 
made at the level of the formal organization 
but subject to ratification by the member units. 

Authority is primarily at the unit level with 
some exceptions, which are handled at the 
organization level. 

Units are structured autonomously, but there 
is, some division of labor, which might affect 
th^r struc ^ure, j 

The units have Spderate commitment to the v 
leadership and goals of the federative organl^-(_ 
zation and have a moderate degree of collec- 
tive orientation. 

Examples of this' kind of context are many /\ /T^ 
formal agiency councils, which often have a stafif 
working for them. These are mpre'common in 
large metro areas arid in state government ' 
levels.~e..g. , Health Councils, Welfare Couh-^ 
^ cils. Rural Affairs Councils, etc. 
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,3) In the " coalitional " context, there are two 9r 
more units with disparate goals which work 
together on an ad hoc or informal basis toward 
a specific common g6al. 

These arrangements arg:=:«ually of short dura- 
tion — not more than^a year or so. ^ 

Authority rests exclusively at the unit ifevel. 

Units are structured autonomously. ' ' 

■ ■ • 

They might, agree to a division of labor but do 
so without restructuring themselves. 

People within units are committed only to their 
unit leaders, and there is only a minimal col- 
s lective orientation. 

There are many- examples of t^his context; and, / 
! in fact, most interagency cooperation' efforts 
^ f all within- this cohtext-.-e.g . , aii industrial 
, . developmeiLt coalition consisting of the Chamber 
... of Commerce, several banks', and civic oi:ganiza- 
tions working together to attract a major new 
: industry.. , , • 

4) Iji the'^ ^' social choice "' context^ there is no 
formal or . informaL structure or interaction 
among the units. ^ , 

However, units do "work together" (independentl}^ 
around specific major community issues by >' 
reapbndin^ separately to these issues. 



imes the responses by different units 'are 
i» in opposition tq one another./ 

This f our~f old -fevpology can be used to describe 
the interaction of maAy agentyles at different levels . 
As Warren points out: \ ". .\ a unitary organization 
may be ymember of a f deration which in turn, may be a 
member a coalition which is acting to some extent in 
concert i^n a larger social choice decision. Other 
combinations also occur" 25-, p. 189]. 

As can be seen by the descriptions, the "unitary" 
structure in most non-metropolitan.-areas describes 
individual agencies. ;t ' ' . ' 

-There are few "federative" organizations, and most 
joint efforts involve "coalitional" or ":?ocial choice" 
situations. . ^ ' 

Because of the J^ck of structure and authority 
involved in the "coalitional" and "social choice" situa- 
tions, tfiifere are more problems in getting agencies to 
work together on joint efforts. ^ f . 
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At this point, let's ^hift to some principles J:hat 
need to be considered for understanding agency 
cooperation. 

t, - • ' ' ^ ' 

Principles of inter- 
agency cooperation 

As a result' of the research in interorganizational 
relations, we have a much better picture as to how and 
under what circumstances agencies can and do work 
together. • c . * , •t^ 



Here .we shall review some principles that s^em to 
govern ipterageficy cooperation and which have impli- . 
cations\ to agencies working in" communities. 

V l)j As agencies interat(t^ with others , they act so 
as to prescrve^ or 'expand ' their territory. 

2) Agencies will enter voluntarily into joint 

efforts with ot^iers only under those circuiy^^ 
stances which, in their opinion,, are conducive 
- ' ^£ preservation or expansion of their domain.- 

'^^ ^^^^^ situation is not conduci-ve to preserving 
-bir expanding their domain, agencies will enter 
joint efforts with others only if they have 
strong inducements (to offset potential losses) 
or if coerced into the joint efforts. 

Coercive power can be exercised by , one agency 
^ over another, by a thiW party, or by a legiti- 
mated authority witlfitr^a^^ 
'to which " the""par t ies-^hll£mg ; ot.'^ijie.^^' 

latter: The Secretaryfbf^g^riculture orders 
various USDA agencies to work together)^ 

/ These first four principles are very important 

/and have significant implications to those involved 
.in CD and" who want to promote greater interagency 
coordination or collaboration. 

Separate studies, wjhich tended to corroborate 
the principles developed by^Warjtrien, Rogers and Molnar, 
found that organizations wHich are invol^^ed^ in int^r- 
organizational relations/usually have higher prestige 
• and feel they have g^^^d^er power .or control in their 
, relations with other- unitsv From , this conclusion they 
imply that it would "be difficult to secure cooperation 
among units, of unequal, power or strength" [18, p. 66]. 

Most of these principles are based on 17 "as- 
sertions" about "concerted decision making" developed 
by Warren [25, pp. 199-211]. 
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In addition, they report that: 

Larger, more complex units . . . tendoto be more . 
^autonomous and may feel less need td'^ente^. into 
interagency programs. When they do participate, * 
it may be ^ with the stipulation that they ^xert a 
major inflj^ence and will expect a larger share of 
the benefits [18, p. 618]. 

From their study they also concluded that "joint 
programs will have to be created so they do not 
threaten the control which agencies have over their 
own^^ograms" [18, p. 68]. ' " 

Let.Vs continue with additional principles which 
deal with: whether differerit agencies have a coinci- 
dence of interest on ttie outcome of issues or no^t; and, 
which deal with agency cooperation and conflict: 

5>JW^or more, agencies will likely interact in a 
cooperative manner (and collaborate on working 
toward an outcome) if their interests in the 
outcome of an issue coincide. ' 

6) Two or more agencies will liketly interact i-n 
a conflicting manner if their interests in the 
outcome of an issue diverge. 

However, Warre^i alsp pointed out that, there were 
several factors which iinfluehced whether agencies would 
^ctually collaborate ^nder the one situation or be in 
conflict under the second situation [25 , pp . 206-7]. 
Brief ly> the ones he identified were: 

. . \ . . 

a) whether the agencies involved were aware of 
each o'ther's interests (either for or 
against). 

b) whether the agencies felt it was worth pur- 
suing interaction (positive or negative) as 

. any interaction would mean an additional 
allocation of resources to be diverted from 
other ef/orts. 

. c) whether the agencies concerned, were able to 
mobilize resources needed for cooperation 
(Rogers' and Molnar found, this to be a parti- 
cularly acute problem. with small agencies 
that had limited resources of manpower, 
staff time, or fiTiances and who might want 
to be inv61ved in interagency efforts but 
couldn't — e.g., don't have staff members who 
could be assigned to liaison duties to attend 
meetings*, write repofrts, etc. tl8, p . 67] . ). 
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d) whether one or the other agency felt that 
interaction (positive or nefgative) would 
really make a difference in the issue out- 

. pome — i^e., an agency could see an oppor- 

* ^ tunity for collaboieating with another one ^ 
but' feels that this collaboration will 

• really nqt make any significant difference 
in reaching their- mutual goals*. 

e) whether the agencies - involved had any previ- 
ous experiences ±rt interacting (positive or 
negative) — e.g., if-'^two agencies had 
cooperated with good results in the past,*- 
the chances are they would cooperate again; 
the same holds true if they had been in 
conflict. (Rogers and Molnar found that 
agencies that have similar interests and 
have worked togethep*over timeltended to 
cluster toget;heyt^r^ of their patterns 
of interaction >rL*, (p. 67]. 

f) whether there are any inducements • for inter- 
acting (positively or negatively). 

Rogers and Nolnar^s research findings suggest a 
few additional^ variables 'that would influence whetheF 
two or more agencies, would interact positively or 
negatively [18] There are: - • - 

[■ I - '~ ' ^ ' 

■ g) whether the ag,encies are single purpose or 
multipurpose organizations will influence 
their becoming involved. . 

As Rogers and Molnar pointed out, "Single pur- 
pose organizations may have less need to 
interact because of their narrower program 
focus, their lower need for . additional 
resources, and their smaller commonality 
^^^^.^^ with other groups" . [18, p. 69]. 

h) whether agency administrators are "organi- 
zation-centered'', or ."system-centered" in 
their .orientations. Agencies with adminis- 
trators who have a narrow- viewpoints about 
their agencys' roles in development and who 
feel that they have most of the right . >^_ 
answers will interact less' than those which 
have administrators who view development 
broadly-and concede that it takes the efforts 
of many agencies to deal with cijmmunity 
problems [18, p. 69]. ^ 
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7) Agencies will escalate or reduce their 
interaction (positive or negative) with other 
agencies dependinf on the degree to which thei 

* organizations are involved-^i.e. , the more 
effort and resources are committed to inter- 
■ 1 ac\ion, the more the interaction will escalate 
(War^n also pointed out that*' i,nteractions 
►will grow and diminish in a cyclical fashiSl4f>^ 
[25, p. 209].) ^ 

8) Two agencies may engage in twp or more different 
kinds of interaction, focusir^ on different 
issues; and Involving diffe<rent combinations 
of personnel, interests, territories, and 
resources — i.e., a'part or lev^ of, an agency- 
could be collaborating with a part "^f another 
agency while different parts of these age|icies 
are involved in conflict. 

Obviously,, this situatioh most often occurs 
among larger organizations. 

The lasp five principles emphasize the complexity- 
involved in interagency interactions, be they of a 
collaborative/cooperative nature or a contest/conflict 
nature. 

Some implications 

It is obvious from the previous discussion that 
•getting interagency cooperation, collaboration and/or 
coordination is no simple. task; despite the rhetoric 
that is of ten heard.. - 

Let's . try to summarize some of the implications 
for agency and CD workers: ' 

1) The belief that interagency cooperation in 
CD efforts is good is still valid. But, we 
also need to recognize that just because there 
is such a need, it will not automatically 
happen; 

2) We also need . to recognize tha^ , interagency 
contest/conflict can have betneficial 
effects — to the community and to tbe agencies 
involved; .it is not inherently "bad." But, 
conflict can and does have negative consequences 
when ife- escalates too far. 

Contest situations between ,<agencias can provide 
incetitives to each agency to pxoyide; 

— Better services 

— Innovative services . 
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— Services not previously provided 

— Increased Accountability for agency activ- 
ities -'^ 

'3) The kind of agency we are a part' of determines 
to a considerable extent the kind of responses 
we get when we to work with other agencies.: 

-r-If our superiors have a negative attitude, we 
are likely to get a negative^ response.. If 
they have a^^negative attitude, we might help 
them change. , , 

If our agency 'vhas been involved in past co- 
< operative ventures or content/conflict, the 
respbnse willWobably reflect our track 
record. If in\he past interaction was posi- 
tive, cooperation will be relatively easy. 
If negative, we will have to overcome av 
barrier of suspicion, hostility and mistrust, 

The size of our agency will also influence 
reactions. If it is small, we need to carve 
out an identity and deal from there. If 
it is big, w^^ need to take the initiative- 
with smaller 'agencies, being, sensitive to 
their need for sutvival. 

—The age and strength of our agency will also 
be important. If it is new^ we- usually' will 
need to be careful, but we can ^carefully work 
with others. Jtf we are well established, we 
can take the initiatil>e., again being sen^i- 
tiw to the other agencies survival needs. 

4) Mandated interagency cooperation is very dif- 
ficult except ^here all agenjcies are controlled 
through a hierarchy and the mandate can be en- 

. forced. . - 

Thus,, mandates for coordination 'usually end up 
being- di$regarded in actual practice*. 

5) One good way* to obtain interagency cooperation 
is by starting to work together on new programs 
that 'can enhance the programs of all partici- 
pating agencies and th^t^are not. a threat to 
any agency's territory or survival. 

The key is to find a common gbal and agreement 
on methods for achieving the ioal. 




6) The more interaction indiv/ldSal agency workers 
have with one another, the greater the chances 
for interagency cooperation. It means we have ' 
to cop^tarxtly take the initiative in getting 

to knlS^>7 ot/her agency people, even when we are 
not actda^ly collaborating on specific programs, 

7) -The-^commiinity (or its sub-systems) can play a 
major part in stimulating Interagency Qoopera- 
tion: 

—By the power of the^ purse ("allocative" co- 
dperation) 

— Bx^ defining needs and resources necessary for 
work on community problems. The community 
can thus coordinate agency programs without 
these agencies making a conscious effort to 
do so. . ► 

— By providing inducements to agencies (e.g.,'»^ 
good and/or bad reports to superiors or 
higher levels of hierarchy; or by reports, 
good and/or bad, to legislatures) a 

\ Agency and CD workers can provide rpeded as^ 

sistance by helping local communities under- 
stand the potential roles they can play aftd--hew 
to fulfill those roles. " . ^ 

Communities that have mastered problem solving " 
rol^s^generally recognize their import^tice. and 
act accordingly. ^""^^"^ 

IMPROVING AND MAINTAINING- INDIVIDUAL 
AND AGENCV EFFECTIVENESS 

In this concluding section, we will try'tp deal . 
with some general, broad principles or' ideas that can 
help agencies and their workers be more effective and 
stay effective as they assist communities in develop- v 
, ment. 

We will touch upon a few concepts or ideas, which 
might sound trite, corny, and self-^evident, but jwhich 
are crucial for effective CD. They bdar repeating"^ 
as we all need to cons.tantly remind ourselves about 
fundamentals of our work. ' . ^ 

As agency workers involved in CD, we are a part 
of organizations or agencies which were created arid 
supposedly exist-^ to serve people and their communities. 

Everybody agrees with laiis^^Rrinciple , but, we often 
hear that the opposite is^|rue — that bureaucracies,; 
agencies,, organizations act as if people are to serve ^ 
>them. Why? * / . ^ 
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Examples that illustrate why people , feel this way 

: • • 

^-Communities, sometimes spend more, money in pre- 
paring and processing application forms than 
the total, money they^^received as a result of the 
effort. 

— Individual§_£md communities >are required to fill 
oute f GTfms andMreports. requiring irrf orm^tidn 
^ that's not neccessary ^nd that will never be 

used. 

—Nurses ,wake up patients in order to give them 
sleeping pills. . 

Perhaps the point is made even more clear ir^ the 
title of a short article by Ryan which reads, "Get rid 
of the people, and the system runs fine'' [19]. In this 
article Ryan quotes- from an English newspaper articli; 

i Complaints from -passengers wishing to use the 

Bagnali; to Greenfields bus. se.rvice that "the drivers 
were sjieedin^ past queues of up to -30 people with a 
smile and a wave of a hand" have been met by a state- 
ment pointing out that "it is ^impossible ' f or the 
drivers to keep their timetable if they have to. stop 
for passengers" [19]. 

J'm sure everybody ckri recall similar "horror 
stories" .from personal experience or hearsay.. 

How can siJieh things happen? How can individuals 
and tifieir agencies keep from falling Ihtp such traps? 

The "problem" to - 

"program" shift ^ (IV-25) 

Essentially, the probTem is thaJ:' there seems to 
be a natural tendency for bureaucracies ^nd. their 
employers to shift from an external orientation (the 
people they' are to serve, the problems they are. to 
help solve) to an internal orientation (to fulfilling' 
internal agency requirements , procedures , methods of 
operations) . ' ■ • 

The shi'f^ is rarely a conscious ^ and" deliberate ofie. 

is gradual' and we siAldenly find ourselves in " 
ridiofdlous and counfeef-productive situations before we 
realize what , has l^appened... 

It^has a tendency to feed upon itself, thus creat- 
ing situations that become worse and worse. 
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As we (or our agencies) fcregin gradually to get 
;., ourselves into such* situations, the natural reaction 
is to ratiorialfze bur tehaviot (w'e don't want to lose 
face — admit to .mistakes — there is a good reason for 
what we did, etc,)- We thus continue in the same 
direction until we all at once find ourselves in a 
situation that we cannot rationalize away, and the 
' "fat is in the, fire/". ^ . 

This shift ft^m an external, to an irrternal orien- 
tatlon is the ^ame as was discussed 'in' Unit of This 
Training whetre it was described in terms^ of a shift 
^from "community^ development as a process'V to '"community 
devel^Dpment as a method" to "community development as 
;a program," ^ 

This shift is characterized as one from a client 
orientation towards an agency orientation . 

. There are many interrelated factors which help 

impel us to 'shift in these directions, most of them 
having to do with" our cult<iral background and how it 
influences our behavior as individuals and as bureau- 
cracies. ^. ' . V; S 

The most important factor ' influencing us is our 
generai. background and orientation. ' 

' • ■ . * ■ \ - . 

, In our society, ^as Foster points out: , ^ 

*■ *■'.,' 
. , mos't professional training is designed In /. 
terms of programs rather than <under lying problems , , 
^, — .. — . . professional training produces- program- • * 
or ientec} 'specialists. Only rarely does it pro- 
duce problem-oriented specialists [4, p.. 8l]. 

That is, these specialists are trained more in 
^ terms of knowledge ^^about standard solutions , that have 
evolved to deal with standard problems ,^than in, hot^ 
t9 identify and analyze problems and develop appropri- 
ate solution(s). —-jh' • ^ 

This system, works well under most circumstances, 
but too of ten it doesn't. >^ 

An example of this is the wa^ in which ^e respond 
to sewage treatment needs. ^ - ' , . 

The standard solution is to bur^ a sophisticated 
sewage treatment plant. Prof essionall^ who deal wi^ 
thi^ problem are well trained in building sewage 
treatjnent plants. 

It works for most communities; but there are com- 
munities, particularly very small communities ,' that 
cannot iffthrd and don't really need a new technologi- 
cally sophisticated sewer Vtre'^tment plant." 
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/;.The usual .solution' is to force the community to 
builcl;pne anyway. ^ Of ten no- other alternative, is. 
explcrred, such as a simple lagoon sewage treatment* 
system .that would yi^,ld the same results. 

Tbe technicians are geared to thinking only in 
terms of their standard solution to a standard 
problem. . . . 

And, the bureaucracies, of which they are a part, 
also reflect this orientation. ' 

Thus-,, they, have onXy stanjlard programs (a sewage 
treatment plant'); to £it the specific situatiorv.''^ ^ 

)And, nothing them to think about the prob- 

lem, its extent, ahd the alternative ways St dealing"^ 
with it that fit the local sV-stem. 

The e'nd result — people /and communitfes have to 
• adapt to the system rather ihan the system adapt t o 
the people .- . f < . ; > 

^ This' program versus problem orientation is a 
difSicult^one to overcome ; because we, as individuals, 
of^n don't recognize that we. airp: in its trap.' 

It is so obvious to us, that a particular program 
would help a community deal with/its problems. Our 
training and experience tells us this -is true. 

, . We cannot concfeivej that our program could BB^om- 
,pletely wrong, nM "fit, have many negative consequences 
and even hot solve the problem. 

It isn't until ^fter the program is applied and 
the consequences and results measured, that we find out 
that something went i^ong-. Even then, because we ma\ 
be so program* oriented," we don't understand, why it 
didn't work. " ^ ^ 'V. .J 

Hall approaches this problem>from a different 
• perspective [10]. He says that,- "We have beefi taught^ 
,to thi!nk linearly rather than comprehensively ^ 
[10, p. 12]; , . - / • 7 ' 

^Hall has coined two terms wMch describe' how' two 
>N.different cultural systems organize their thinking 
and the management of time ^nd^space^ They are: 

IjMonochronic time'* • systems - which emphasize 
"schedules, segmentation, and promptness" 

"Polychronic time" systems ^..^^li^ involve- 
ment of people and corapletion^^^ransacfcions 
rather thaiwaciherence to preset;^ schedules'* [10 * 
p. 17] . ^ . 
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Individuals who are a part of a "monochronic" 
cultural system tend to put priority on: 

— Orderliness ^ ' • 

. — Specialization of funotion, . . 

— Compartmentalization 

— Dif ferentiation"***\^ -ij^ . 

— Delegation of responsibilities ! , ' 

— Systems • , ^ 

— Procedures * 

r ■ ■ 'I 

All at the eventual expanse of being able ta deal 
with people on their ' terms'and 'within their context 
(their situation, problems, needs, ways of (Joing,/ \ 
things, values, belief s etc. ) ' ^ 

But, bureaucracii^^ (agencies) are the • creations - 
of the people working JJl them, * - 

Thus, bureaucraciesjja-^Whoch?^ time" cul- 
tural^ systems are compartmentalized , differentiated , 
have responsibilities whichfare greatly delegated , 
and are linear in, their operrations, . 

•^The net effect is that bureaucracies find it dif- 
ficult deal ^ith people on their terms. Thus/, they 
opera-te in such a manner that people whom they tjry to 

seirve must adapt to the system oi" not receive • hJlp • 
» ■ '■ , ■ ' ' 

And eventually,* we ma^ actually hear someone say, 
"Get rid of- the people so the system can run better!" 
And, what*s worse, they may actu;^ly mean it. 

Implications 

Overall, this becomes a rather depressing ^picture. 
The question is, "What can we do about 

There are a number of things we, as agency^nd 
GET workers, can do to reduce the shift f rom pro.blem to 
program:^ or client to agency, or external to internal < 
orfentation, ^ ' - , 

1) First, as Individuals, v^e should recogaize 
that what we do and how we behave does make 
^ a difference in .our agency's orientation, 

We can gripe about ^trhe system, its inappro- 
priateness and its inflexibility untii we ^ 
are blue in the face, l^t it. won't c'^ige 
things,* We, after all, are a major part of 
the system! 

What counts is what we do as /individuals. 
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As individuals, we. need to attempt to do 
• things right, to be^'flexible, and to persohf ' 
ally- and individually keep from getting into 
-trie traps, ' • 

If enough individuals in an agehcy strive 
.toward being flexible, toward making the pro- 
grams of their. agency fit the needs and prob- 
lems of the people and communities they are 
supposed to serve, then the agency as a whole 
can stay flexible, • 

2) As/,agency and CD workers, we who are in con- 
tact with people in communities, should also 
he'l{SQp:hese people understand* that their ac- 
tions can fprce the "system'' to adapt to theii 
needs and problems, 

' In fact, ^s agency arid CD workers^ we must '' 
at times tfelp^ local people "fight the systeifi/ 
This i^tllc^jfc^4bt^sines messy,, and can'' 

^ -^mye nSriy tiegativ^ personal consequences, ;Sq 
/l^t must be done very carefully, 

'•It i^ easier; .to not "buck the system" — fel^eek 
cpver'beUind regulations, procedures, and? ' 
traditional ways of doing thing^s even if they 
^^^^^^on\t make -^sense*^- than to try to see tor it 

that when needed rules get bent and^ procedures 
are 'circumvented. 

In other words, it means that we, a^ kgency 
and CD workers", have a role in helping lt)ca:l 
• people and local communities out of a partial- 
ly disenfranchised situation, . 

3) As agiency workers,, we must continually strive 
to- understand and relate to the needs, aspira- 
tions, problems, and opportunities of the 
peoj^le and communities we -seek to serve, 

. This means we need to learn as much as possi-, 
ble about local conditions: . p^hysical and . 
^narural conditions; and cultural, social, 
and psychological conditions^ „ ' 

This neiBd to relate to local conditions has 
been well documented for those who become * 
involved in foreign "underdeveloped" socie-. 
ties and communities. lioweve j|^,^the same* 
principle applies to the United States. 
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Too o^en we make'the mistaken assumption 
^ that a|jL Americans and all communities in the 
United States .^re -the same. They are in many. 
^ 'respeqts, but' there are vital dif f erences,.be- 
tween. communities. If .theise differences are 
not taken into ^account / the "standard' pro- 
grams*' won't fit and woi^^t work. 

-We have -been reasonably adept at considering 
differences in the physical and natural con- 
, ditions of communities (e,g. , a certain river 
and underlying geological formation preclude 
the building,:of certain kinds^ of 'dams or ' ^ ; 
structures) , but we have not been as 'percept • 
tfye about sdcial- and psychologicai difference 
that can be just as important.. 

Too oft,en, when a "solution" is offered to a 
community to deal with a problem and its resi- 

^ dents resist, they are treated as- beirtg ignor- 
aiu: and tl^e proj,ect is pushed through, the - 

- assumption is m^de that we know more than they 

•/However, local people do know a great deal. 
' They may know, intuitively-, and. without ac'tu- 
ally knowinjg why, that something won't work. 
We need 'to, listen more often and try to an^- 
"lyze--if , there* ^re key ■'social/'psyc;hological 
factors which could affect the outcome of a 
project. *Wfe^ can. learn from them. 

As members of ^gencie^s, we should strive to - 
"work within the system" .in helping pur \ 
bureaucracies maintain a problem orientation- 
and- flexibility. As individuals who are a 
"part bf these organiz^ations , we should wor4c 
^ actively foward organlzatipaal renewal. 

This means an ongoing process of review of < 
the qrg^anii?atibn's purposes aj^d their'rele- 
yance^to changed situations . df^the clientele 
"the organization is supposed to serve; 

We commonly hear the cl-iche, "Our job is to- 
work ouselves out of a job' --'meaning: we ' 
were created to deal With ^ problem; ' and when 
we have done so,^we will fold up shop. This 
rarely happens. 

Most agencies are given rather broad purposes 
or missions as a response to certain kinds of 
recurririgpr6blems that people or Communities^ 
fajie. ^^grams are initially designed to 
deal with tl)ese, but over time conc^itions 
change , > 
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Successful organizations .adapt to these 
changes and change their programs to fio the 
new situation — they renew themselves* 

Others don*t change.' The'longer they resist 
- chai^, the more inflexible, or the more 
progi^m oriented, they become. 

^« The l^ger agencies and individuals within ^ 
them don't attempt to "renew*' their organiza- 
tions--^hake them up some—the more difficult 
it becomes to. do so. Thus, unless agencies 
are renewed, they tend to go their wayjuntil^ 
^ change becomes, so difficult that a.majt^V up- ' 
jiea.val i>s recj^iired. 

^5) .A final point. Mogt of us have joined pmblic 
,r ' agencies with a motivation of helping pedple. 

' /^Itie more we,^ as individuals, strive /:o k2/ep 
' ' our. programs in communities on targeTT^he 
V greateVahe chances thap these programs will 
. actually help people and. their... communities. 

:^ Successftll programs do provfde us with a 

great^sense of satisfaction. They fill our 
ego-needs, our need to see that -we- are ac^ 
,complis"hing some good. 7 

Therefore, we- have a very vested interest in 
, being able to provide appropriate and rele- 
vant -help. ' , 

The mor^. program oriented we becomg, the more 
' dissatisfaction we will experience, the more 
frustrations we wi^l suffer. 

So remember, -It helps to stay sane, to obtain 
. . genuine s-ati^ faction^ in what one is doing, to 
feel active and .productive, if we k'eep trying 
to depl with coiranunities and ^heir people 
with a problem or people orientation rather 
' than a program orientation. 

G06d LUCK! ! ' ' 
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Community Bpundary Idenf if ication Exercise 



15 



Bac|cground ^ ^ , ' >. / f;^ 

-This exercise is designed fed help -participants better understand in 

■■ ' ■ *■ . . 

graphic form the cpncepts associated with^'i'f unctional sub-communities" — 
(or Ideal, community social' sub-systems" ) , how they are interrelated and 
how they relate the "general community" (or "locality community sys- 
tem"). 

.There are two parts to the exercise. The first consists of a pre- 
sentation and demonstration of how to identify and map the various sub- 
•. communities/systems and the gen^ral^ community. The second consists of the 
exercise the participants go through as individuals and as small groups. 

A total of two hours is needed for this exercise. The first part 
should not take more than half an hour, the' second part about one and on 

one-half hours. , - ■ 

-■ ^ . _ 

The best place to use this' exercisp.is after the first two topics of 
this unit have' been cove?:^d--i.e. , after "Traditional Definitions of Com- 
munity" and "Communities as Social System." 

Presentation and demonstratiog " ' \ ■ ' . '■ ^ 

(This section '.demonstrates the boundarie's of a community in 
. Michigan. It might be-well for the -resource person conducting 
this exercise to use as an example a community he/she is well 
acquainted with and which participants might recognizel) ^ 

By mapping communities we^^xsan illustrate graphically how many com- 
munity sub-systems are interrelat^^^T^Tfais can give us new insights into 
the make-up and composition of dommunitias we work in. 

Bj^fore we ask y^ou to do the exercrlse, .we will give you an idea of 
how we can map community sub-sy\tems functional sob-communities) and 
^rom these determine the boundaries of general o<7inmtmi ties . 

Using a community we know well, we have attempted to map its various 
functional sub-communities. We only used a few key sub-communities: the 
political, educational, mass communications, and economic. The more we 



This exercise is adapted from Kimball's paper "Understanding Com- 
munity" and his companion exercise "Community Boundary Identification 
;Exercise"> [11, pp. 5-10]. 
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,map, the moire accurate, we i^zill be in plotting the' boundaries bf the ' 
general community; but •these few will suffice to demonstrate the ' 
exercise. ' ^ " * 

1. First, on this map "'"^ we shall include the political community 
boundaries. It seems desirable to draw ^them-^irst because they 
are usually a set of readily identifiable boundaries. 

2. Because educational community boundaries are also usually 
• easily identified, we will include thefn next." 

3. Identifying inass ^ _communications sub-communities is somewhat 
more difficult because there are 'usually no identifiable 

• boundaries. Drawings a boundary line at. the outer edee of news- 

paper, radfo, or T.V. coverage provides this boundary. 
^. In a similar manner, identifying- the employment drawing power 
of an industry, the distance shoppers travel, and/or the dis- 
tance banking is done is the route to identifying the economic 
sub- community. * *. 

5. We could continue with other functional sub-communities; but 
for our purposes, the map is now well filled. , 
-Now, by examining the pattern of boundary lines drawn' on! our map, we 
can identify the Tough boundary of the general community apd draw it in. 
This is the locality community where people . have shared eon^ferns, call 
their ccimmunity by name, ^interact frequently, and whose territory is 
irfentif^ec^ t)y the coincidence -of many sub-community boundaries. 

With this demonstration, we can now turn to the exercise .where each 
of you can attempt to do the same procedure for the area you work in. 

The exercise 

/ - \ . . 

^ Materials needed; * (a) Large sh^ts of blank paper~no smaller than 
vll X 17 (which can be three-hole punched and kept in a three-ring 
notebook).; (b) Colored pencils or markers (black, yellow, red, and green 
is minimum); (c) A map of each participant's work area thab can be used 
as a reference during the exercise. 4 



•An overhead transparency should be used to illustrate the various 
boundaries. (See the figure included* on page 92, which shows how a map 
would appear when finished.) 

2Go . 



Political Community . 
Educational Commyhjty 

Mass Communications (|^munity 
Economic Community 
General Community 
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Individual tasks : Using a sheet of blank paper provided and the 
^largest scale possible, please complete the following' steps:' 

1. Draw the political communities in ydur work territory*^^ as 
• best you can. Include .those th^t are significant in your work/ 
e.g., county (ies), township's (s) , city(ies), major village(s) oir 
Other political commuirities. (Use a black pencil or marker.) 
7p If adjacent counties ^or other political* communities . are really 
^ signifj-ca^t to your work territo;ry, please also include them 

. with dotted black lines. 

3. Now draw /(using the colored penc'^.ls cfr markers) the boundaries 

the following functional .communities whi^h are frequently 
different than your : political communities in your work territory: 
Yellow - Educational communities , or any other special 
functional communities ' * 

Red , - Mass communications communities 

r\ • ■ ' " - ■ . . • 

^ Green ,^ Economic communities ^ l\ % 

4. Within your. work territory, ^draw in the. general ^conMunities . 
(Use a blue pencil px\ marker.) r 

Group tasks : Now, far- purposes of comparing notes ^nd having some, 
experience in describing- the various communities with whifch you are 
associated, we suggest that you ,assejnble in ^the . following groups (which 
may be adjusted, if neq^essary, -^according to the composition of the parti- 
cipant group): -i. \ ^ ^ 
'Group I: , Those whose work territory is one coupty. witTt^^ll commu- 

nitiesunder 10,000. ' ' ^ 

(frotfpt II: ; Those whose work tlrrit>ory is one county with at. least 
p one community of 10">C)00 to 50,000. 

~ Group III: V^R^e wHose wor^^rritory is one county with at least' 
. one -^community. , of dkpr 50,000. . - 



V * 



.17 ■ . • * I. 

If your territory is too large -for this exercise, or if there fs ' 

some difficulty in identifying your territary, choose a communify' you 

know w^ll, such as your previous .work communfty or youf home c'ommunity. 

It is iimor.tanf that, you select a tert-itory that you are ^familiar wi'th " 

and Ijhatwtr be small enough t?o m^k^ feasible . the mapping,' of political. 



functional, and general comiiiunlties 
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• Group IV: Those- who^e work territory is multi-county with alh^ 
communities under 10,000 ^ 

. Group V: Those whose woxk territory is multi-county with at least 
* • . • *^ ■ 

one community pf 10,000 to 30, OOP . 

-w ^ Group VI; Tho3e whose work territory is multi-county with at least 

^- , ^ \ ^ ^^f community dver 50,00Q. - 

Each group please\copiplete the following steps: . ^> \ 

1. Choose a chairman and recorder. ^ . " • . 

2. Each report what you have recorded. .(Show and tell.) 



3. As a group, identify si^jllarities ^^nav^ 

4. The recorder will be asked . to ^4Share Clie important similarities 
and differences with thfe total .group . ^ 

Group reports: Each group report, to the participants as a whole, 
the important similarities and differences found for their group ."^ After 
each report, these findings can be discusseS-by the- participants . 



f 
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Introduction • ^ 

As I see it, you coordinators are attempting to establish systemic 

linkages between social systems.^ These social systems often have diffus 
• - 

and "diverse goals which. may be complementary but of ten are competitive. 
You are trying to change the saliency of the goals of these social . systems 
to be highly complementary to yours, or you may attempt to displace exist- 
ing goals and substitute your own. 'Most of these social systems are high- 
ly institutionalized 'and dedicated to boundry maintenance. The profession- 
als who ^work in them (and often control or direct them) are highly social- 
ized ^ip their professions— their referent^ and referent group norms are 
often other professionals or authority figures higher in the bureaucracy ^ 
rather than the local agency .or community. Jn your status-role, you haVe 
little social pow.er — either authority or influence. You have few sanc- 
^tions-^rewards or punishments—at your disposal. Yet, many sanctions can^ 
be brought against you by others if you don't carry out your role perform- 
ance in accordance with their latent desires. ^ 

This is one way of describing your role* The sociological "jargon" 
may be one way of describing the situation in which' you must operate and 



Summary of a paper given at the National Conference for Staff of 
Interagency Smoking Councils , _ Sponsored by the National Clearinghouse 'on 
Smoking and Health,, U^PHS , at San Mateo, California, April 2-5, 1967. At 
first glance the title of this paper would indicate that it has little ap- 
plicability to Unit IV. The content is highly relevant, however. Of 
particular importance are the sections dealing with social system linkages. 

Professor of Sociology, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Iowa State University. 

. . ■ ^ \ 
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may aid; in better understanding some of the problems you face. However, 
hopefull)^ we can find a better set of concepts to use for our communica- 
^ tion purposes at this conference. However, this "shock'V introduction may • 
illustrate several points. First , the difficulty of an outs^ider coming 
into the middle of a loosely structured conference (with much free dis- - 
cussion) and making relevant comments (non-*repetitive) when he does not 
know you atid your client systems intimat^ely. Secondly, jperhaps one con- ^ 
tribution one can make is offering a set pf^ concepts that place a different 
or new perspective on your role and the social milieu- which you operate. 

The formal part of my presentation will emphasize the* latte^T point; 
namely, I will attempt to provide a conceptual framework, w^-th sub--concepts 
that may help to more clearly understand a part of the social irdlieu in 
which coordinators attempt to perform their role. * 

The Territoriality Based Social System 

There are a number of frames of reference from which this discussion 
could be approached. One meaningful frame of reference may be that of the 
territoriality based social system. By territoriality is meant the geo- 
graphic b'ase or space dimension of social systems that* aire formally, in- 
formally or psychologically designated as meaningful arenas of "identity, 
interaction, administration, planning, decision making, or action. For 
example: Nation, Regi^on, State, Districts, Multi-County ,. County, City, 
Other Civil Divisions (e.g.. Conservation or Zoning District), Community 
or Multi-Community, Community . Chest areas. Hospital area, School Districts, 
etc . 

These territoriality based social systems may be elaborated furth,ec: 
1. Territoriality based social systems are for the most part those 
■ social systems in which living in them makes one a member of 
them, e.g., city, school district, county, community. This type 
of territoriality social system may be contrasted with what are 
commonly called voluntary associations or special interest groups 
^ „ in which the individual has the right to choose whether or not 
he desiifes to be a member. ^ .* 
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2. They allow f.or ' (and are actually used as) a means of breaking 

complex s'bcial systems (e . g. ,, nation) xiown into ' manageable sub- . 
systems for- legal, administrative, decision making, planning,- 
and action purposes. 
. 3. The territoriality social system approach is one of the few ways 

that guarantees responsibility for complete' coverage of 'all people 
, in complex social systems— the territoriaUty social system en-' 

compasses, all people in the territoriality. 
4.. People reside in, live in, interact in, seek services in„ may be 
legally responsible to and, to an extent identify with- various ^ 
territorialities.' At a general level there are shared values, 
beliefs, norms, goals, etc. held by people in these territorial 
systems . . . 

5. These territorialities are the arenas in which problems arise, de-' 
cisio.ns are made, planning is carried, out and action is taken for 

what is assumed to be the common good of the members of the sys- 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' .fr 

tern. 

''~ " . , ■ . , " , ■ , ; ■ 

Even local te'rritoriality social systems are very complex. By ' local 
we refer .mainly to a countj^ or a sma|.ler unit-^pity, combinations of cities 
or community. How cap we better understand the component^ (elements sub- 
^stems) of these local territoriality social systems? ■ ' ' 

)^ At a general level they can be categorized into types of social sys- 
tems—not necessarily'^'completely mutually exclusive types. V." 



CATEGORIES - OF SOCIAL SYSTEMS ' 

INSTITUTIONS (family, government, education, . religion, economic , 

recreation and cultural drts) 
FORMAL VOLUNTARY (PTA, Rotary, Chamber. of Commerce, League of Women . 

Voters, Boy Scouts, etc.) " ' 

AGENCY ■ (Public— health, welfare, OCD, 'Eiftployment Service; 

^ Private — Red Cross, Cancer Society, etc.) 

ppORI-iAL ' (Neighborhood, friendship, power structures, etc.) 

TERRITORIALITY (Within the designated local territoriality system- 

discussed above — there may be further meaningful 
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' , delineation of sub- territoriality jsystems, e,>g,, ^' 

neighborhoods, -suburban developments, residential areas 
■ ' witK differential status, etc.) / 
SOCIAL CLASS (Least mutually exclusive category . However, an analy-^ 

, * sis of a local territoriality social system in- terms of 

\ " ;its class s'tructure may be a valuable analysis and 

" . ■ ' planning tool. For example, an /understanding of how 

classes differ, in terms, of the followiHg' characters may 
. . '* be of value: values, nieeds, prestige, influence, com--. 

, munity participation, organizational structure, role 

. resources, etc. - * } \ . . 

■ ^ . • . . 

. . ' Social System Concepts ^. • 

The above categories of social 'systems- can be very meaningful in 
breaking down complex local territoriality systems into more understandable 
. .and. meaningful units* However, more precise concepts are needed, to more 
fully understand these social systems. 

^ One approach to this more^ precise conceptualization is that of sociol*- 
ogist Charles P. Loomis. This mcftfel (with some adaptation) will be used 
here , • 

A general- definition of a social system is that it is composed. of two 
or more individual actors (persons) whose/-T:6lations to each other are pat- 
terned and mutually oriented. These jactors share common- definitions, 
symbols and. expectations. In short,, a social system is a viable, interact 
human group. , . ^ . . ' ■ ' ^ , . 

Chances are that you beloijg to a lArge' number of social cfiystems# 
Your family may be considered a social system, ^hen there are small in- 
formal groups:. tHe morning coffee group,' the, card group or just a sma,ll 
group of friends who like to/'get together*' often. Your work group a 
social system. You are probably also a member of several larger, more 
formal social systems: the Lion's Club, the PTA, the Masons, the church. 



' ♦ "^Charles P. Loomis. Social Systems . D. Van Norstrand Co., Inc , 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1960. * 
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.You pay be ^ member of a school board, the welfare board, a health council. 
■ These/ ^or ^re Social systems. You also belong to other, yet larger and ^ 
.vinore d^ffuS^ soaj g^w sy stems such as the community, the city, the county, 
the ytate and ^^etiation.v . ^ 

from these few^ examples it <:an- be seen that the concept "sot:ial sys- 
tem"..cacn be„.applied to almost any collection of individual persons so long 
as these persons relate themselves to 'one another in a patterned or pre- 
dict abld; way and g^^are common definitions, symbols and expectations. 

One analytical tool which can 'aid .the ^ change agent in underst^anding 
his community and its many subsystems is ^^e conceptual model of social 
systems. AS previously noted, a so^cial system is a human group. .However, 
the term ''social ^ystem'^'^is more than a substitute for the term^.^oup." • 
It is much ipore Specific apd precise- It is not one idea or definition, 
but a s^et of interrelated ideas. It takes into consideration the fact that"' 
while social Systems do have apparent differences, they also hav^ many , 
fundamental similarities-. All social systems are similar in tha^t' they are 
built of elements, or units of social .structure and function. For example, 
all social systems have goaJLs and all have w^ys and means of reaching these 
goals. All social systems have icc-epted ways of behavior,- or norms, and 
all can and impose rewards and punishments, or sanctions, on their mem- 
' nbers for conformity to or deviation from these accepted ways of behavior". 
In addition elements, several social processes are found to occur in 
every social system. For example, ' communication takes place among the 
members /Id f every Social system. / . ' " ^ 

On fir^t exposure i,t (may appear to you that the social systems model 
is too abstract a^^ too general—too academic—to be of use in^social ac- 
tion. However, it ^.s ^his very abst;ractness which makes the social system 
concept worthwhile. It is the fact that social systems have similarities 
on an abstract' level--|:hat each social system has elements and processes 
— which allows uS to analjfze and to compare and contr.ast two or more -social 
sys|;ems. •., . ■, ' • ■ 
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■Social/ isystem elements 

Every social system has certain .elements , or units of, social structure 

anlj function. Nine elements are present ',in every social system, even 

p 4 
though the content, or specific quality of these elemetlts, varies from^one- 

system to another. These elements ar6 afe follows; f, 

^ End, goal or objective Ends^, 'goals or object ives^rW^the changes 

which the -actors of the social system strive to accomplish through operation 

of the System* , . 

Facility ^ Facilities r are the means used ^by tl;ie social system to' 
attain its goals. TheT means ^s^^ed include physical, financial, individual 
human and social resources. One may also consider interaction patterns, ' 
activities and programs as means used by tfie system to attain its ends. 

Norm^ * Norms are the standards which influence t^h^ range of goal 
choices and goverti the selection and app^lication of means in the attainment 
of these goals or ends, ^orms determine tl^e range of accepted actions with- 
in a sQcial systeiii. They set the framework within which the. stated ideals 
Kgo^ls' and ways of attaining same) will be achieved in the ongoing intfer- 
aci^jLoxi process. It ^may be said that norms are the "rules of the game." V 

' Sanction Sanctions '^re the rewards and penalities which the social 
systetn uses to attain\motivation and conformity to the goals, meaps and 
rtorms'*; of the system. . Sanctions may be either positive or^egative. Thfe 
positive forms are rewards in the form of increased rank'or privilege,^ 
praise, new opportunities, etc. The negative forms^are 'punishments in .thfe 
forms of withdrawal of privileges, lowering of status, 

Status-Tole (positioii) . A^status-role is . a positlc^jR^hd a set .of 
expectations fdr an individual actor in a social/system. These two terms 

(status and role) . combine structure and function. 

* * ■ ' ' ■ / 

A status is a position in a social system/ For examgf^e, the position 

•of mayor is? one »of the status-roles of city government.. Status describes 

/ / ■ ^ 

the position of ^mayor in relation to other/pasi tions in, the city government. 

As the result of occupying dr status, the individual is Expected to act 
' ' ' ■ , / • 

in certain specified ways and carry out certain functions in t:he^mainten- 

ance pf the social system of which hd is a/part. In formalized social . 
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systemS;^ roles a^e a function of status! • In lless formal ^ystems the status I 
of an" iadividual often helps determine his role. ' , 1 

Rank Rank is the relative status/of actors; in. a social system.. > 
In general; it may be said that any given social' system 'prescribes ranks 
'to the various members based upon their qualifications for attaining/the ^, 
system's goals, adhering to its norms' or upon their 'pas§^achievemehts\ ' 
The rank given thie individual ; occupying the office o'f mayor may be- deter- ^ 
mined in part by the status, the community gives the office o% mayor and \ 
the extent, to which the "mayor has performed the roles which the community 
expects him^'tp play. In addition to ranking the individual as a mayor, : 
the^ community may consider other status-role^ which the individual is oc- 
cupying. They may include family role,- churCh-^aff iliation , formal organiza 
tion "membership and participation in. informal groups. Thus,' total rank in 
a* social, system such a community may be dependent on many factors.'" At, a 
slightly higher level of generality we may spealc of the rank subsystems 
(e.g., a formal organization) ^ have in 'th^ larger sociaL system (e.g., com- 
munity) . ' . ■ -f . ' 

Power Powder is the capability oto contrdl-^the behavior of^othefs. 
' » -* * ■ /V / \ ■ ■ ■ . * ■ 

Power is divided into two components which include nonauthoritative ''and 

authoritative control. 5[*hese two components are referred to as influence 
and authority. In fluence is that capability to control the behavior of 
others which is not fonrlally 'designated; in the authority component of the 
status-role. Authority is the legal right, as* determined by the members^ of 
the social system, to control tThe behavior of others! ... 

Belief (knowledge) - A belief is , an individual actor ' s perception of 
the relationships that' exlstybetween. phenoi^ena within ^e universe. Phe- 
nomenon is used here in its broadest ^ensej'^wi. e.^ soii\ethj^ which can be 
observied. Individual actors, within any given, social system usually per- . 
ceive these relationships in a similar manner. Scientific knowledge dif- 
fers from belief in. that the relationships of th^ phenomena within 'the uni- 
verse are observed acQording to rigordusly established criteria commonly 
referred. to as the scientific- method . These . relationships can tTe observed • 
by'men o-f dif^r^ beliefs in .different times and places in a similar ^ .^ ^ 
manner. - , » '4 
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Sentiment . Sentiments jar e the nonnktiv^ feelings whiej^ are e'jc{)res- 
sive a'nd represent what the individual ; act o-'*|:eels about phenomena ih the 
world, ^ Sentiments' or feelings are' closely related to beliefs. Beliefs ar^ 
1 viewed "what we know" about the world and sentiments are expressive and 

! . ' • . • 

i represent "what we; feel" about ^he world. A sentimenft is an individual 
actor's feeling about what the right,' good, moral -or acceptjj^ble relation- 
ship between phenomena in the universe ought to^e. Attitudes, or tendenc- 
ies to act in relation to 'stimuli, are derived from th^ beliefs and senti- 
ments of jijidividual actors. ' . . 

Social system processes , ' , < . 

^ ■ ■ . -^^^ . " . . - '"^ ' 

The social systems model elements presented abov^ tend ^to view a social 

system in a stq^c form. This static model has utility in analyzing social 

systems. In reality the elements of the social system do not remain static 

forj any length of time. Each of the elements presented abo^e may be viewed 

in their dynamic process; e.g. , belief may be seen asja process of ^cognitive 

mapping and validation; ends or goal- attainment may bie seen as achieving; 

norms m^ be viewed as a process in evaluating; ^tc; 

However, within each social system there ar^ master processes which 
integrate, stabilize and alter the relationships feetwepn the elements 
through time. As defined by Loomis each master process^'is characterized by 
(1) a consistent quality of regular ana uniform sequences aud (2) is dis- 
tinguishable by virtue 'of its orderliness^ These master processes which 
integrate or- in^iK)lve several or all of the more specific elements are: . 
communicat|ion, boundary maintenance, systemic linkage, socialization, « ^ . 
social control and institutionalization. To help clarify the elements of 
the social syS'^tem 'in a .dynamic form, • these master processels are defined 
'below. - ' ' 

ComiQunications Communication is" the exchange of meaningful symbols 
among the actors within^a social system. It is the proces,s >by which an 
I individual transmits .infonfiation', ^decisions and directives to other members. 

flounda'ry Jmaititenance Boundary maintenance is the process by which 
the social system. establishes and retains Its identity, solidarity ahd 
interaction patterns, tt is the process by which .members in the system and' 

I ' ■ • 

i . " , " . \ 

■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ . .. . ■ , 
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those outride the System are made aware of the identity and uniqueness o ^ 
a given system. ' ^ \ 

Systemic^ linkage- Systemic linkage is the process by which one 
social system r.elates itself to othef social systems and interacts with L' 
these systems. In the process the elements' of the two social systems ^are 
articulated so that in som^ ways the systems function as a single system. 

SociaM^tion . Sodialization is the process through" whijh the social 
and cultural heritage is transmitted. It is through this process that in- ' 
dividual actors leaA the^ sentiments, beliefs, ends- and norms of a social 
, system*. , . .f. 

Social control Social control is the process by which the social^ 

system rewards and punish^s^' its mei^bers. The elements of beliefs, senti-^ 
ments, norms, power and sanctions are interrelated in the process of social 
control in the community. * r 

Institutionalization Institutionalization is the process whereby 

. human behavior is/made predictable and patterned; social systems are given 

the elements of ^structure and the processes of function. Community members 

in the process of socialization learn norms and sentiments. These elements. 

are articulated by community members in similar ways within a wide range of 
•J 

situations. In this way human behavior can be predicted and is said to be- 
'come institutionalized. ^ • 

Conditions for social action 

In addition to" the elements and processes, there are certain attributes 
of social systems which are ne^er conCpl'etely controlled by the system's 
members. These are referred to as general conditions for social action . 
They include territoriality,. si2;e and tim$. ' 

Territoriality . Territoriality refers to the physical area of the 
social system. 

Size Size'refers to. the number of actors in the* social system. 

Time Time refers to the temporal dimension (past, present and fu- 
ture) of the social system. . ' 
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Vertical and Ho;rizontar Orientation^ ' ^ 

". \ • . . • 'V' • ■ ■ 

Thus far •have^discu's'seti: (1) territorially^ based, social systems 
with emphases on vcounpies,' cities or communities, ^) categories of social 
sy^teiosf and.;s.(3)- social system concepts. Local change agents and cjSprdina- 
tors' must work within local territor;Laliti©fe. In most cases they/are a* 
p'art-*of a vertical bureaucracy, i.e., they are a p^rt of some bureaucratic 
*structurje with Various levels and headquarters outside, of the local terri- 
torjlality. However , they attempt t^ carry out" their activities Ixa th^ 
vlocal territoriality, -i.e. , they attempt to work with local individuals, 
institutions, ag^i&ies, formal groups, Infonhal groups, categories of ,people 
or -tbe commuitity as a whole — they attempt to orient themselves horiz'Qntally 
in the community. ^ '/^ - ' - 

The discussioi^that fo^.lOws will focus on a set of concepts that it is • 
hoped will help better ^^derstand:' (1) the dynamics of local territorial- 
ities, (.2) vertical orienjtatlbns , and (3) problems of horis^cal orienta- 
tions."^ ► . . . , '[ / 




f 

A. A common assumption: The local territoriality is a unified and integral 
unit of largfer society (see Figure 1). - 

1. . Local territorialities are often conceptualized as being unified 
, ^ social systems that are integrally related to the larger society 

^as units. ^ ^ 

2. Though there is some validity to this conceptualization a mote ac- 
curate conceptualization of -the manner by which local territorial- 
ities. are linked to the larger society is as follows. * 

B. Differentiated vertical linkages (see Figure 2). , \^ . ■ 

1'. A more accurate description of how the /local territoriality (e.g. , 

community) is linked to outside -world is probably in terms of ^ 
^""arf ferentiated vertical linkagesi / 

2\ Within the local territoriality , (e.g. , '"community) there are many 

diverse local subs^^stems: /retail outlets^ 'manufacturing plants^S^ 
banks, churches, public and private agencies, units of government, 
schools, formal voluntary; associatior^s, etc.. , ' 



"1 " < ,. 

An elaboration of some of these ide|is may be found in Roland -L. Warren,' 

The Community in America , Rand McNally and Co., 1963. ' ' . ? ' 



^ Each of , these differentiated local subsystems is linkW in * 

\ * srdme fashion with* the^tside world th-i&ugh vertic^fT^inkages. 

b. These local subsystems* usually, haye. (when- compared with each 
othet) diverse goals • go^lc?des.* progr^jg-^'^beldefs , sentiments^' 



ifmar, etc., - ' . , - 

. --*-difffer^t geo^Taphi^headquarters x*- , ; --^ ' ' * ' v 

^ " > — different (though often oyierl^pping) memberships' ^ 

• J- ♦ ' " ■ - . ■ ^ ■ 

^« w«dl,fferenjf refelrence groups * v . " «: ^ ' 

* ■ ■ *^ " ■ ' 

—different clienteles . ' ^ . ;^ 

ci> These local subsystems are usually more vertically oriented (ai^ 

\ oriented to the system of which they are a part vert-icail} 

^^de the 'community) than they are horizontally oriented (6r±ri^ 

ented' to other social systems in the community or, the total,^ , 

community). ■'■)'■'■ ^ 

3. . A typology of organisations may illustrate this poJLnt. \/ 

A typology of vertical and^horizon,tal orientation—local territoriality 

subsystems (see Figure 3) . \ ^ " ^ ' ' 

1. '^ V^rticle orientlation . ^> ' v 

2. florizoi^tal orientation ° 1 

A second typology df^ local territoriality subsystems can be constructed. 
It is , usually me4ningful to consider it in combitiatibn with tjjfe above 
typology. It deals with orientation/ within the local "territoriality 
^oc^a-l system. Four types and possible examples are presented (see 
Figure 4) . . ^ ^ ^ , ^ 

1. Complete internal orientation — high boundary maintenahc/, no sysr 

. temic linkage. ^ - / * . . j 

—social club * • - ' ' ^ 

— women* s fraternal lodge ' . ; " 

2. High internal orientation — high boundary maintehance, minimum* 
linkage. \ ^ . v . 

— Moose Lodge—puts on community HAllox^eien party for children/- 
- — Elkgf' Lodge — put on high school all night graduation party 
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3. Both Internal and external orientation — emphasis on both boundary 

/• * 
maintenance ^d systemic linkage; high group maintenance functions 

but also c^pmmunlty task orientation. 

r— Service clubs: Rptary, Klwanls, ipions . ' \ ^ 

4. High external orientation, minimum Internal, orientation — boundary 
maintenance and group maintenance functions ,for Identity and plan- 
nlng but main orientation to clienteles within the community • 

— Examples, In some cases, local Cancer, Heart or Tuberculpg^ls 
, Association, Council Social Agencies 

5. Inferences may he driwn from. local subsystems that fall in these 
typologies in terms of: 

a. Role and function these social systems might play in social 
action programs 

b. The degree to which they might cooperate (establish systemic 
linkag.es) with \Other systems for purposes of social action 

c. Difficulty' of "entering", the social system to secure commitment 
of resources V 

Complexity within local^^^^^systems (see Figure 5). |^ 
Time will allow foy only affew. comments about within ■ subiUPtem com- 
plexity. Within a given social system there are differentiation of 
interests, skills, roles and functions — by individuals and small sub- 
systems. . For, example: 

1. There is usually a -single person or a small group that "controls" 
the organization — social power. rests with a few. In- certain organ- 
izations the paid professional may be a key power figure, e.g.. 
Secretary of YMCA, Director of Red Cross, Mental Health Coordinator 
or, in formalized bureaucracies, the Chief of Police, Superintend- 
ent of schools. Ifa voluntary associations it: may be the officers, 
or given individual or small clique of power figures. This is 
showp diagrammatically by the x in the chart. (Incidentally, we 
have found that in formal organizations the mor^' centralized the 
decision making—in an individual, executive committee or small 
informal power clique — the greater the potential to secure a com- 



mitment of resources and the greater the resoiirces committed.) 
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Figure 5. Complexity within* subsystems. 
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2. /There may be a small group or an Individual that plays' the role ' 
of linking th^ social system to the vertical bureaucracy.' 

3. Thete is often a small group that links \he groups to the relevant 
, power structure of the community — legitimiie^thd organization, 

and Uts programs, gives social justification for the organization, 
attempts to secure prestige for the organization. 
^4^^ Another group (within a local subsysteqf) may play the role of 

obtaining public ^support — image building, program aid, financial 
support,, etc* — from tiie community, e.g., fund drives. 
5. There may be "another group tdat works mainly on providing services 

^ to select'ied clienteles. For example, concerned mainly. with the' 
* educational and service program; for the mentally retarded, thoge , 
with tuberculosis, Red Cross first aid, etc. 

Examples of the importance c/f this diff erentiation: 

' • ■ . ■ . . ■ ^ •• ■ " 

a% County Tuberculosis Association. » . 
.. , • - - / , . . , 

. -j-M.D. *s for status, legitimation and image~T.B. is health, 

and community identifies it as such arid' M.D. 's don't :want lay 

- . people "fooling around" with health unless they are involved. 

• ' --Lay leaders who fulfill their needs and get their prestige . 

■ from his.. 'organizatioTl — "prof ession^il" lay leadex® ii\ health 

>l-*"-^ ■ - ■ ariH^^.&l ,*in--paTticulir:»^ ^ , ' ' 

, ? ' . l^rf^l^^^ .care of the planning and imple- 

. . . ^ mfenl^ifl&VM^^ Seal fund-raising campaign. ^ 

. ' '^'-^f^Bo^ raised to g^ood use 

B^^^^^^^^ people are often hard to 

b. In our research we have found that while there is some overlap, 
"basically there is a differentiation within groups as to those, 
social system members. 

— Most influential within the group with other members in the 



group 

~Within the group most influential within thfe "community " 
-^-Within the group most influential beyond the bounds of the 
commtknity. 
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^in the vertical o^ganizatioru/of 'which the local is a 
part : ' 

— with other relevant target audiences: e.g,> theilegis- , 
lature ^ , ' 

— otl>er organizations -and agencies, government officials, 
statewide mass media, etc. 
Vertical and horizontal linkages (see Figure 6). 

The previous discussion has presented some concepts and frameworks that 
it is hoped ^ill help better understand local territorialities and'^how 
. they are linked to more complex social systems outside the local terri- 
toriality. With this as background a number of points can now be made 
regarding vertical and horizontal orientations that should allow for: 
— an emphasis and integration of the points already made 
--the introduction of some additional ideas 

— -an emphasis on the problems of attempt'ing to" obtain, horizontal link- 
^ ages, e.g., coordination / • , . 

— some suggestions as to means of obtaining horizontal orientations 
At a specific level the basic assumption 1^ that if various^ programs are 
to be impliemented there must be horizontal orientations and linkages 
.est;ablished at the local, territoriality system level. ^ ^ / 

1. In general, it may be sai4 that local territoriality syst-ems are not 
mainly linked to outside systems as a total unit (community is not 
linked as a^ unit) but differentiated subsystems within the community 
are linked vertically to their differentiated systems to outside 
systems: ' . * 

— local chain stores to district, state and national headquarters 
1^ • — branch' plants to national offices 

— local schools to state departments of education 
— local governments to state and national governments - 
— local churches to -national denominational headquarters^ 
— local agencies to district, state and national agency headquarters: 
Social Welfare, Civil Defense, Cooperative Extension, Red Cross, 
etc. 
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— locaL formal Voluntary^ associations to state , national and 

international , ' ■ * * 

, Rotary,, Federated 'Womin's Club, League of 'Women Voters, Chamber 
of Commerce, American Legion, Elks, etc. , . 
2. There are varying degrees of horizontal linkages ^sand orientations 

in local social systems. The performing of specialized functions ' 
by the subsystems'^assiimes that many speciali^^ed' functions add up 
' to-^mfeeting many of the diverse needs o^ the local "community." 

This may be actual or perceptual. "In most cases many of the needs ^ 
of the community are not met — many people are not members of«^for- 
mal social systems, many clienteles are not reached. There may be 



some attempts tp reachr these people thrisoigh' coordi^trating and Inte- 
grating actions. . 

Many problems here because of lack\of horizontal orientations ^nd 
lack of clarity of roles and mj-sperception of roles* There is the 
problem of horl:^ntally lirikirig the personnel and programs of vaA- 
ous agencies involved in smoking behavior at the community level.* 
3. The vertical patterns are' usually highly structured by'-^clearly de-^ 
fined contracts, charters, legislative laws, administrative^poli- 
,cies and administrative procedures. ^ , 

The vertical patterns are usually bureaucra^cally^o^iTented—charac 
terized by ratipnal planning, specified goals, prescribed means, 
authority patterns,- norms, sanction patterns (rewards and punish- 
ments) , sets of ^^beliefs and sentiments. ' They are usually serviced 
by professional workers, program aids and materials, training pro- 
grams and additional resources. In addition, the headquarters of 
the vertical systems may: (a) provide an Excuse for locals to not 
get involved in local community programs they do rJbt regard favor- 
ably, (b) charters may not .let "headquarters" make concessions to 
local desires, (c) provide influence in, high places to influence^, 
"desired" local programs, and (d) possess the underlying threat of 
withdrawal of support (e.g., charters, financial) if the local does 
not conform. 
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On, the other hand, the horizontal orientation of local units may 
; be^'jCiharacterized as follows: lack of structure; diV'erse .goals.; lack 
rationale planning; diffuse informal roles, norms, sanctions, v,, 
sei^timents; lack of authority and exhibiting ad hoc structuring 
— loose, diffuse symbiotic relations as basis for interaction ^nd 
goal accomplishment. 

^here may appear to be some exceptions to this. For example, take 
the "specialized area of government with its public services of fire 
protection, police protection, sanitation, certain health functions, 
etc. But even here the systemic linkages between these different 
specialized functions are often not coordinated and integrated. 

Additional attempts are made at hoVizontal linkages through such 
means as Councils of Social Agencies, Community Coordinating Coun- ^ 
cils. Community Chests. \j . 

In many local territorialities (e.g., communi^) there is nb deci- 
sion makiqg unit oy* arena. ' Decisions^ are made ^on specific problems 
by coalitions' of individuals or grou^ps. Major decisions are often 
made by the general bt issue area power structures. , ^ ^ 

All local subWstems are not verticailly oriented or do not even 
have a vj^rtlcal affiliation, ;jipweverV;those that ten<^ tb-b6 the 
most effective and have *^he most prestige are vertically linked.^ 
And, these tend to be the groups a change ag^nt would likj& to in- 
volve in his program. 

It is wit]:ilh this social context that local coordinators must at- 
tempt to perform their roles. They .must attempt to establish par- 
tial systemic .linkages between \and^ among institutions, agencies 
and organizations. « " 

But many successful social action program^^^re carried on at the 
local territoriality level to meet specific needs or general "com- 
munity" needs different from ot beyond those needs falling within 
the objectives of a specific institution, agency, or organization. \ 
How? ' ' • ' . - . 




, Establishing -horizontal orientations and linkages 
What' are the bases upon which horizontal orientations and systemic 
linkages ge^ established at^he llo.cal level? A niunber of vari^ble'ir- 
appear relevant — these are taken from past research and inferences 
from the tody of sociological knowledge. ^ * 

' : - . i' - ■ . , . ■ • • ■ 

Research has found that the following are among the reasons why insti^jf 
tutions, agencies and formal organizations establish systemic linkages: 
1.. When there have been systemic linkagesrestablished at a higher 
[■ vertical level between authority positions (individuals or groups) 
in the bureaucracy. These agreements must hd made functional at 
the local level. ^ ' - . 

2. When it can be shown that there^ is convergence or complementarity 
of goals among local social systems. . 

When the social system believes .it has a specific "unique!' re-isource 
to cpntiribut^ to a program. 

4. ^When there* ^s a need to establish, maintain or enhance a sQcial 

system image—boundary m^intenaii^e, identity, status prestige. 

5. Fear of not being involved with successful programs — reverse status 

6. .When there is an opportunity to/becpme ,ldentified with a higher 

status group. ^ , . \ ' ; 

7. When the program offers an opiJortunity to establish the social ' 
system in^a "new" area of /Activity that is status giving or; need „ 
fulfilling. • ^ ' ^ ^ • 

8. When there are reciprocal obligations to sponsoring group, agency, 
individuals ^?S^ooperating groups'. . ' ^ * 

9. ' When there is a fear thalt a new (br another) organization will 

* encroach on their perceived area of competence, responsibility^ 
or interest. ' 

10. When they perceived that their goals can be reached .more effective--, 
ly or efficiently by coordinated activity. 

11. When they are ."shown" the pliancy of program goals to their own 
social system goals. , I - • . 

12. When one social system is linked structurally '(cross n^emberships 
or leadership) oi^ functionally (past systemic linkage) to other 
social systems. .1 ■ \^ 



Bridge to piscussion ' * 

Hopefully, some of the cohc^ptd presiented will aid in more clearly 
understanding the 'stjcial context within yhich the ^coordinator must perform^ 
his role. One objective of the presentation "was to set a framework within 
which a more de trailed, meaningful ^and personali?^ discussion could t^ke 
place. We now have opportunity for that discussion- ' ^ ' . 
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Citizen participation, if it is taken to mean .the involvement of : 
people in public decision making on their own volition, is an extremely 
complex phenomenon. Agencies concerned "with the proc'ess of citizen parti- 
cipation in one way or another have a tendency to approach it as if it 
were a simple thing. In organizing for citizen participation agencies can 
create conditions in which activities invol-^^ng vb-lunteer participants 
take place, but the settings and consequences are such that often these"' 
activities bear only a superficial resemblance to citizen participation. 

Many agencies and many professionals are committed to situations in 
which they engage with some group perceived as "citizens," but they prefer 
that such activities be designed and regulated by the agencies and their 
professional personnel, themselves^ As a results, many events , flying under 
the banner of "citizen participation" turn .out tpi Ibe activitieat carried on 
within very selective structures, at selected times, with selected people, 
selectively designated as the "citizen element." This is not ah unreason- 
able strategy since it cuts down on complications, conflicts, confusion, 
and the question of control of events. ,,It is only unreasonable if the in- 
tent is to encourage and support citizen participation, as distinguished 
from having nonpaid volunteers performing support functions in agencies' 
programs. ^ ■ ^ \ . 

If agencies and their profes^onaXs design the 6rgajiization, set the ) 
agenda, assign the tasks,' control , the timing of activities, and select th'e 
people considered to be the significant citizens, th^re may be things done 
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that are useful to the agencies and. their programs, but it^^ can hardly be! 
called citizen action. In such cases the citizens do not exercise much 
power over the conditions of their involvement. ^^These conditions are cre- 
ated and controlled by the bureaucracy, and therefore the respOTisibility 
for the operations lies with agencies and professionals. " As differentiated 
from other types of civic invol\i^ement, citizen participation implies 'that 
jthe individuals involved have the responsibility to define the roles and 
establish the criteria for qualit^ perf orroance-T Without this area of re- 
sponsibility, the individuals, may^be performing useful tivic roles, but 
not citizen roles., ' 8 

This distinction may not be very clear since it is t.he habit to think 
of any voluntary civic role as a. citizen role. While many people believe 
, that* there 'is^jK> valid reason to distinguish citizen roles from voluntary \ 
civic activity ,^bhj^^^sition tiaken-^'heje is^ that the unique contribution of 
citizen roles in a democracy will be poorly understood and inadequately 
appreciated until it becomes clear that the function of citizens is some- 
thing different from the performance pf prescribed ta^ks. 

Presented here is a frameworks that dif ferer^tiates between clti^n ' 

' > ' . . ■ . . , ' <j ■ 

/participation and b^her types of valid but «»differenl: kinds of civic in- 

■..'"> ^ , * 

volvement* " 

" 'The cr:^i<:al questiori in such a process of differentiation is : 
. * What is citizen participation? ^ 
Before this question can be answered, it is pecessary to consider the, 
nature of 'the community in which the activity takes placed What is c&led , 
"citizen participation" will vary widel-y from community to community* In 
elites dominated communities what' happens under the tabel of "citizen parti- 
cipation" will be markedly, dif fer.ent fromsijcitizen participation** in a 
democratic community. While 'it is the .opinion here that citizen participa- 
tion is a phenomenon unique to' democratic communities, many elitists still 
feel that, as ordinary people have civic duties in elite controlled com- 
munities , -'any performance of a civic role is cj^tizen participation. (Of* 
course, democratic elitists contend tha^ if the elite system institution- 
alizes democratic Xfalue^ tile community may be domocratic, even though few 
people* actually affect public policy and action. Democratic elitists. 



in fdct , tend to drop ditizein partliClpatioh as, a central feature of 
democracy. ) 



- »One of the Central ideas to all the versions of elitism is that civil 
society is. cleariy divided into the rulers and th*e ruled, and the great 
'body ^of ordinary people, whether by ^choice,' circumstances dr the dictates- 
of nature, is fitmly established as the group fit to bel ruled. Ordinary 
people, in^ this view, are not likely to play much of. a part in the pro.- 
cesses of governance, and those who would seek iraprpvemem: in public, life 
and policy had best devote attention to, the elites rather than the public. 

For many democratic ^itistS , democracy seems toyte little more than 
allowing the subjects to vote on those who are to Tu^e^hem. The prime \ 
role of the people in public life, then, is considered to be that of voter 
The votet role, at any fate, is thought to be aboul:> the only civic situa- ^ 
tion in which ordinary^p^^ople* s' judgement;? ought to ^be allowed to prevail. 
In all other civic^invalvement,. the action of ordinary people should be ^ 
under the direction of- the leaderships 6r an elite elSnent. This carries 
with it the conception of, "citizen participation" "as a duty (coined' by ; 
Ip^ders) 'to perform spe fcific tasks to provide j5upp5^rt\ for the system or 
"^programs within it. While this kdpd of activity majj be perfectly vali^ 
and beneficial, it is not the §ame t^ing as citizenact ion, even though 
many people *call it 'such. It is^ action which is ^rogramatifc itJ nature*; 
that is, it is planned and operates to produce a predetermined output. 
Therefore, the people involved ^have to act under external instruction and 
catinot be permitted wide latitude in determining and actii^g out' the fe- . 
qumd role s. In other words, many of the things identifi^^^a^ "citizen 
participation" are 'not related to decision-making nor t^king^^^^^lii the 
direction of community action, but are me^rely iniplementatlon ojl^^ispm^- al- 
ready decided ' policy or proj^e^t. (For example, agen^cies frequently organ- 
ize community groups to raise money to support the agencies* programs.. 
The role of the community members enlisted in the e-ffort' is not to affect 
program policies or activities but to secure the fiscal resources so the 
agencies can carry out theii; own designs.) 

Citizen participation is mo^^complicated than that, and it takes 
place only in a popular democracy,^ In fact, it is the mark of popular 



democ'tacy . While it is/ common' to look to the number of people involved in 

•-.(.' .• • . ■ 

civ)!Lc activity as the indicator of the degree of democracy in a community, 

' . . ■ / * ■ / - • _ • % , ' J 

it not either the rKumber or the percentage of people inyolved in ^ivic 
activities that counts as an indicator of democracy. It is the qiiality and 
consequences of popular invplvement that is the real measure of democracy. 
There can be many types pf ci-vic participation, of which citizen par- 
^^cipation is a special kind|, unique to democratic communities. There can 
be heavy activity involving man^ ordinary people in any kind of system, 
b«t gross numbeX^s active ±n civic affairs provides no indication of the 
typ^e of regime. If anything, extremely high levels of popular involvement 
suggests a dictatorship or a totalitarian system. For example, voter turn- 
out tends td'be highest in the most authoritarian systemfs, which of ten, use 
tremendous- pressures aod^ imposed sanctions to coerce individuals into cer- 
tain prescribed ^ivic 'activity. The distinguishing quality of citizen 
pirticiipation is choice. The people in citizexi roles choose those roles 
atid when and how .tliey are to be performed. - , 

'In a popular cjemoc racy, citizen roles are not the only type -of civic 
\ , _ 

roles necessary /to keep the systeti\ operatitig.- Like any, other kind of com- 
-miinity system, /democracie's n^e<J prescribed roles and subject roles. 

'Prescribed roles are those in which the system defines (through laws, 
regulation$^^pr^||p|ssio?ial standards^' customs , or traditions) the behavior 
I appropriate for prgper role performance.. It is thriough prescribed roles 
thit a system assures itself that certain needed or desi'table tasks or 
functions are carried out with reliability and with some predictability of 
a reasonable quality of performances. (It is 'fairly easy to recognize 
that public officials, from the , President (>n (down, are in roles that pre- 
scribe the duties, style, and content, of thePhrale 'and that the incumbents 
in official roles are circumscribed by all kinds of external standards 
for proper. performance. However, it frequently slips the mind that roles 
liHe chairmen of committees, even. though the inculnbents are volunteers, 
are prescribed roles.) 

Subject i:oles^ are a special kind of. prescribed roles which define the 
acceptable reactions to-the rules, laws, and other output of the system. 

' -• .323 ' 



The innovation of democratic systems is in adding citizen roles 
wrhich are governed by ' the choices of the peOple who chose to play them. 
The incumbents, in prescribed and subject roles, have to respect and abide 
by^^the role definitions and standard of performance set by the system,, 
while the incumbents in citizen rples define and set the standards for the 
role they occupy. In other words, the persons playing citizen roles are 
not acting out Sets of behaviors determined as proper by someone else but 
are the sole authority for what is done within the role. Of course, in- 

* 

cumbents in all the civic roles actually affect the rol^ behavior, but in ' 
the' citizen roljas'thelr impact on the role is .critical, extensive, ' and 
decisive . 7 

Regarding citizen roles, the incumbents (or potential incumbents) de-' 
cide whether the role will be performed or not. They decide which role 
will be perfofiified, when it will be activitated , arid how' it will be acted 
out. In a democracy people lhave La tremendous range of choices about how, 
when, and about what they will use ' themselves in, citizen roles whicli af- 
fect the processes and directions of the civic community. ■ / 

Since people have this kind of choice, there is not one single model 
of tlie citizen role but. many varied citizen roles. Further, it means that 
£n a .democracy there will be several levels of participation among the peo- 
ple who make up tl>e^ community. Thus, in a democracy there shpuld be no 
expectation of/a uniform level of participation. Participation will vary 
from individual to individual. . 

'If such choice about citizen roles, is to be* exercised, the commianity 
has to create and allow the condition in Which citizen responsibility .is 
defined by S^^'e individual rather than by son^e external agency, be it gov- 
ernment itself or some other institution or organization.. Democratic citi- 
zen roles are determined, learned, adjusted, and changed by the incumbents 
and, if this is to be the pattern, the incumbents must be free to decide 'on 
their own responsibility. As soon as some external agency claims the right 
to say what *'a responsible citizen" is to do, then that agency assumes the 
right to dictate to people the tpntent, range, and style of civic behavior 
that is acceptable. If government or some elite determines, assigns, or 
supervises citizen^ roles, these roles lose their character as roles 
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directed by individual choices and become prescribed roles in which the In-r 
dividuals are restricte^ to role performance outlined by someone else. 

Democracy is not t|otalitarian — that is, the democratic community does 
not seek to .exert ' cpntrol ■ over all aspects of society or individual life. 
Democracy not only values individual autonomy, it /^pends on tfie capacities 
of members of the community to do their own thinking and to direct them- 
selves in their civic involvement beyond the requirements as subjects or 
in particular offices, pcfsitions an<J, jobs which they may occupy. 

* Since there is a personal life: beyond civic involvement permitted in 
a democracy,' people, do not Tiave to be totally involved or have their whole 

being absorbed in the politics and" action of the state or the community. 

. . 
They may reserve a great deal of themselves for themselves. It is their 

choice as to how far to go in civic participation beyond what is demanded 

as law-abiding subjects. "Citizen," then, does not represent a whole and 

complete person so.' much as a role. It' is a role self-determined by the, 

person playing it and not dictated by government.^ Only by allowing people 

to make their own choices of what they are to do as citizens can diemocraby 



respect the, competence and responsibility of people to control their own \^ 
part in influencing the public decision making processes. If ^people can- \ 
not be trusted to regulate their own involvement, then it would be absurd \ 
to believe they cdn be trusted with a part in governance. 

Unlike subject roles and prescribed roTes, which by their nature are 
relatively stable and isubject to relatively slow or incremental change, 
citizen roles are extremely variable. It takes only a decision by an incum 
bent in a pitizen role to do something else and change the^role. With 
changes in situations, events, and perceptions of cbnditions, individuals 
can very rapidly change the behavior in their, civic involvement. Thus, the 
complement of citizen roles, along with tl^eir "intensity , direction, atid 
patterns, can fluctuate very rapidly in a democratic system. . r-v^ 

From observation' of other types of systems, it is apparent that sys- 
tems change, adjust, and respond differently with the fluctuations of the 
variables. The stable parts of the system may continue to operate in 
their established mode, but when the^ variables around them change config- 
urations, the consequences of the stable elements' performance are altered. 



What, this suggests. in reference to a democratic system. is that the perform- 
ance of the system is affected substantially by the fluctuation in its. most 
variable elements—the' citizen roles. Popular control is' not exercised, as 
often suggested, by the convergence of people's opinions around a particu- 
lar policy choice, but by the variations in the activity and pattern of 
citizen roles. ^ \^ 

Citizen participation, then, is the means of regulating a democratic 
system. If people see no cause to be active in citizen roles, the system 
may operate stripped down to the bare bones of prescribed and subject roles. 
When for some reason. people begin tp assume citizen roles, the system^is 
elaborated and the patterns of decision making are changed. In fact, the 
citizen roles that people select, devise, and play influence the size, 
energies, capacities, processes, and configurations of the operating demo-; 
cratic system. These roles then become- more important in the control^ pro-^ ' 
cesses than. the stable performance of evea the^most important prescribed 
roles, i.e., the President of the United States. ' ' 

Only when a picture> of the complexity and variability of a democratic 
system is understood can there be much understanding of the processes by ' * 
which this kind of intricate structure is regulated and directed. The idea 
that the behavior of a 'democratic system can be described, explained and 
predicted on the basis of observation of the major institutionalized and 
prescribed roles is; based on the notion that a democratic ^systW is consti- 
tuted very much like other , types, of- regimes. The existence and' operation \ 
of its unique element—autonomous citizen roles— -hoWeyer, m^kes th9 mechan- 
ism of democracy fundamentally .different from all other versions of poXiti- 
.cal control. Close attention to the behavior df citizen roles is required 
t9, understand democracy. As long as scientists, philosophers,' and politi- 
cal analysts see only prescribed roles as significant, they will never be 
albe to CQTtiprehend the dynamics of democratic control. 

* rf^itizen t>articipation is to perform its unique control function ■ 
in a democratic system, this politicians and professionals in agencies are 
going to have to tolerate people choosing their own citizen roles. There 
will be no democratic citizen participation if leaders, elites^ and the 
corps of public professionals insist .that people be involved only in the 
way and at the time the government or bureaucratic structures dictate. 
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Introduction 

Decisi on mdking, the act or process of making a decision, has been 
described ' by Schaller as exchanging one or more known problems for a set of 
as yet unknown problems that will develop as a result of the decision [7] .. 
Warren^s discussion of "The Great Change" seemed to be in substantial agree- 
ment with Schaller. And, sober consideration of personal experiences in 
life tend to indicate that there is never any one decision that settles a 
matter for all time—thus, there iis' never an end to the need for decisions. 

If this is so, if decisfmis only resul-t in more problems, why do we 
focus so much of our attention on decision making? .Possibly because our 
choices are to place emphasi-sr and attention on decision making and work to 
improve it wherever possible^ or to "just let things happen." Just letting 
things happen is a way of dealing with problems, bul^'it's not generally 
viewed as the best way. ^ 

Decision njaking in the community can be thought of as the ongoing pro- 
cesses through which the community's resources are managed. When ve talk 
about improving decision making, we are talking about improving the manage- 
ment of community resources. And, who could be against that?^ Just try to 
stimulate some changes (improvements) ia decision-making processes and 
you'll find out. Every existing decision-making pirocess is a functioning 
system and has its group of vested interests. Monkey with the syste^ and 



Paper presented at the North Centr41 program, of Intensive" Training 
for Non-MetropolitanvDevelopment, Lincoln, Nebraska, and East Lansing, 
Michigan, Apiril and September, 1975 and published in the conference pro- 
ceedings (available from Department of Agricultural Economics, University 
of. Nebraska-Lincoln). * ' 
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you. threaten soijeone, and a predictable reaction yill result. So consider 
your se;j.f forewarned that the way of the "decision improver" ^^.s not always 
smooth* ' ' ^ , 

There are many possible approaches to the examinatibn of decision 
making. In this-^discussion, 11 make brief reference to three models of 
decision making. Then I'll/develop somewhat more completely three related 
approaches to thinking about decision making. None of, these provides the 
answer, but I hope to stir your thinking about several aspects of community 
decision making. ^ 



Models of Community Decision Making 

. . ^ ■ s ■ . •■■ 

Power actor or power 

structure model . _ . - 

In. this model of coiranunity decision making, emphasis is placed on the 
ways in whic?|^^ow6r actors, and the power structure of a community partici- 
pate in decision making. I won't go into much detail except to stress that 
the model implies a small number of powerful individuals dbminate community 
decision making. However, decision making by power actors usually does not, 
V imply that a^l decisions are^ made by a^few people. It's the rare community 
where a few persons have complete control over decision making. It is much 
more typical for each type of decision to have its group of power actors. 
Membership' of these groups overlaps' so some individuals haV^ power in 
several types of decisions, biit it is very .seldom that ^ few people have- . 
(tontrol over all types of decisions. ^ 

Turnover in the power structure is relatively slow, but it does occur. 
In communities with the usual openness to outside social and economic pene- 
tration and at least some personal population mobility^ the power actors 
function over time in somewhat the same manner as do* elected representa- 
tives. In the long run, tyheir ability to maintain power actor status and 
roles is dependent upon thei^ being granted that right by «the persons resi- 
dent to the community. While the process of change is much slower than is 
true of elected representatives, where residents may decide to "throw /the 
rascals out,"T)ower actors do lose their positions when their general^ 



support is withdrawn. New power actors emerge as they become identified 
with, and supported by, social -tjr economic groups or constituencies. . 

fl ■ ' • 

Differential participation model ^^f^ \ . 

This model is similar to' the power actor model but focuses* on the de- 
cisions of individuals as. they choose to participate or not to participate 
in community decision making. Hahn has very nicely drawn together informa-^ 
tion about differential participation: in a leaflfet entitled, "Who Decides? 
Participants in Community" Decision Making" [5]. . , < 

Hahn points out that nearly one-half of the adult population has no 
effective participation in community decision making — they don't even vote. 
Of those who vote, about one-half dp only' that. The remaining one-quarter 
plus of the total population has involvement in add^ion to voting, but 
less than 5 percent of the total population (and possibly less than 1 per- 
cent) has continuing active participation. 

Studies cited by Hahn indicate that those who do . participate are pre- 
dominately executive^ and professional people with relatively high levels y 
of education. I suspect this may be a result of their belief that by 
parrticipatibn they can make a. difference and have an impact on decision 
making. Large amounts of time and effort have been 'spent by agency workers 
such as ourselves in a variety of activities intended to increase partici- 
patioa in decision making. 

The process model 

In the process model, decision making is looked upon as b^ing episodic 
in nature. That is, it occurs as the result of working through a sequence 
of steps that start witb recognition of interest in some issue, concern or 
probl em; and ends with the implepientation of a decision that in turn causes 
interest recognition by the same or another group o'f persons. This is an 
exact parallel to Schaller's idea that making a decision is the act of 
exchanging one or more known problenjs for a set of unknown problems that 
will result from the decision. In the typical community many decision 

{ . . . - y 
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processes go on simultaneously, and they are usually inter-linked in a 



variety of ways including participation by some of the same power actors. 

Figure 1 illustrate^' a decision making process that presumes the deci- 
sion involves government authorities. This decision-making process starts 
from the way in which "what is" differs from "what should be." As the pro- 
cess is carried out, it is presumed that opposition develops and provides : 
its inputs to the actual decision makings « ( 

Some ideas ttiat seem important to me about this process formulation 
are these: ' . 

1. Many issues that^ start the process in' motion originate outside 
the community. They are introduced to the community by "initia- 
tors" that may be from outside the commtmity and often are agency/ 
eiriployees. When this happens, the initiators may also have pre- 
determined outcomes. When this is trjue, the' "hidden ^agenda" tr^ns 
forms the decision-making process into a process by which the ini- 
tiators seek to get legitimation for the outcome they desire. The 
results of this type of decision making usually include Apathy, 
disregard of apparently legitimate needs-, and sometimes, conflict. 

2., Participants tn decision making tend to be specialized and parti- 
cipate only in decision making on issues in which. 4:hey have an 
interest (this is another way of saying that each type of decision 
has it^ own gtoup of power actots and participants). Thus, there 
is Jig one clientele you can worl^ with if yoil want to facilitate 
decision making on a wide range of community issues. A limited 
ntmiber oi^ persons may be generalists and be involved in many types 
of decisions. If these persons can be identified, ' they can be a 
means of access to the decision making processes. They may, of' 
course, be power actors. ^ 

3. .There are great differences in the ease with which individuals 

and groups participate in or move through the decision making pro- 
cess. Persons who have frequent participation in this process 
usually can work through it with greater ease and speed than is 
true of the inexperienced. This seems to provide^sdme basis for^ 
belief in the idea that groups or communities can he 'taught to 
improve their decision making — though the usefulnesa^of the deci- 
sions made will probably continue' to d^end upon the extent and 
quality of participation. 

With these models of community decision making as "background, let's 



now shift t;o more detailed consideration of thrae approaches to decision 
making. 
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SOUPXE: ADAPT-l^D FROM (4) 



HGURE 1. THE COfiMUMITY UECISIOIMiAKlNG RRgCESS 

* INTEREST RECOGillTIOH IS BASED ON 'PERCEPTION 'OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
"WHAT IS" AND "WHAT SHOULD BE" . ^ . 
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/" * Ay)proaches to Decision jjlaking 



The holistic approach 

* . ■ ■ 

To many .persons, community development is the implementation of a 
holistic decision-making process. EktensionV has been especially\noted for 
its* focus process approach to community development that, when closely 

examined, turns out to be the holistic approach. Several interrelated ideas 
are central to the holistic approach: ' . • 

1. Decision making starts with coranunity-define'd problems. ' « 

2. Emphasis is/ placed, on the interrelatedrf^ss of problems—I like to 
think of this as the "spider web" approach because in the same way 

-as pressur^ on any part of a spidef web causes change all over the 
web, ,a community problem is viewed as being linked to all other 
parts of the community and any change or solution is ^thought to 
cause change throughout the community/ " • \ 

3. The linkages are the social and the economic relationship'^-mkking 
up the community, and they simultaneously tie together both the 
commfmit^ and the problems. 

4. The primary objective of providing assistance is the enhancement 
of the decision-making ability of the ^comiRunity. ^ 

Under these /circumstances , no problem can be viewed as ^ single issife ^ 
as it has both direct^^and indirect linkages to the rest of the conmiunitj 
For example, thi^ ^e^re to use tax revenue, to build a rvew city^auditom.um 
c^ only be evaluated in light of *£he other uses for tax revenue, the tVpes 
of law enforcem^^^^^dmtenatice, traffic direttion, and other demands tha^ 
will be placed on the city if the auditori^im is built"", and the projects 
which must be foregone in order that tl^e auditorium can be built. And, 
learning process the community goes through as it examines these trade- 
offs anc| makes choices is viewed as the most important aspect, of a holistic 
approach to de,cision -m'aking on the auditorium. 

This approach seems to imply: 

1. There can be a wide range of "development problems" with int/r- 
' relationships between problem^ depend^ffg updn the circumstai/ces , 

needs, desires and interests of the community. / 

2. No pr^lem i^hould^ be worked on in isolation from other p rob Ite^s^ 
interS^sts, and community concerns. | ■ , ' v 

3. Decision making skills are transferable, and capability developed 
in making decisions on^ one problem can be transferred to and ap- 
plied to other* problems. 
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4, It is necessary to involve 'decision makers who have sti\png( hori- 
zontal /linkages and interactions reaching, across special |iiterest 
groupsj power groups, and groups of participants. In britef, jde- 
cisioni makers* must have perspective on the whole community, 

. This is aJformidable set of Implication s and almost immediately causes*^ 

one to askj "D6es it actually work?" I think the answer is a qualified 

^ ' ' . -l ■ ■ ■■ ^* . ' ■ . I 

"yes," But, if d also like to suggest a few of the problems that can result 

^ • ■ ■ / • •' ' . .... I 

from an overly enthusiastic dedication to the holistic approach:,/ 

^ ■ .-t^ " ' • / ' / 

1,7 There is a teijdency to make problem solving 'and decision making so 
'\ ^. --compfLex that it, appears impossible to arrive^at a useful decision, 

2, It ^ppliars to be of utmos^^importance that pi^orities be set and 
fol|.owed if community re'sources are to be, ased ef fectiyely But," 
if jthere are several 4iffering perceptions of "what should be," it 
mayf be impossible to arrive at agreement on priorities/ with a re- 
su]/ting stalemate, ^ 

o ' ' ^ ' ' ' ■: r ■ 

3, 'A high degree of participation is necessary to sustaii/i a holistic 

approach, and this, participation is usually very difficult to main- 
' . ■ tafin ; . ^ \ , . , r ■ • ^ • 

4, Warren' s comments, on community compet^rfce. seem to indicate that 
tjcying to develop the overall decision-making capability of a com- 
nwjnity is, at best, a somewhat futile activity, T 

' 5, If, despite these potential problems, one elects to /strive fpr 
^ Ireally^ holist^-c decision making, it is .very easy to^' expend all 

Available energy and effort in trying to get the whble system func- 
^ ' ; tloning affti never get anything done. It gets to be somewhat lik^ 
/hunting in the forest for the "perfect" Christmas tree , The in- 
; ability to achieve perfection may result in your coming home empty 
; handed, . , 



At this^'point you may be asking yourselves, "^Wjiy go thraug);i all this discus- 
sion ±fj it doesn't work?" My reasons are two-fold: First/, the holistic 
approach has often been pxesen-ted as the model we should f'o/flow (which im- 



plies anythiag less than complete holistic decision making xs somehow a' 
partial failure); and second, in combination withl ideas aboutthe decision^ 
makini^rocess*, it helps to "set the stage" fop a somewhat dif f erent . ap- 
proaoh to the examination of decision making. In this w;ie will look at two 



rather simple-minded conceptualizations of factors thaty appear to have im- 
portant bearing on community decision making and tfien discuss possible im- 
plications for our work, . 



/ 
/ • 
/ 
/ 
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Costs of decision approa 



proack 
, BucRa: 



Some years back, Bucfianan and Tullock put together a book entitled. 
The Calcujfus of Consent in which they attempted to provide, a logical basis 
for the study of decision making in a democracy 123, Their ideas have been 
picked up and developed fuu?ther by numerous political scientists and econo- 
mists and a theory of public administration called Public Choice has emerged 
[6]. For the present,, I'm mostly ^concerned with an adaptation of a couple 
of their ideas, so We'll go no further at present iiu^talking about Public 
Choice. * 

Two important ideas that emerge f r om'^Buchari an and Tullock' s work are: 

1. Decision making Is not free. There is one cost associated with 
' participation in decision making, and an identifiably different 

cost tl^at is borne by everyone who is affected by the decision and 
' ' for whom the decision is not: perfectly appropriate. 

2* Individuals are rational and seek to minimize their total cost 

of decision making (cost of making decisions and cost of inappro-^ 
priate decisions). 

The application of these ideas to community decision, mal^ing^can be 
demonstrated verbally and diagra^allrfe^lly . Assuming that all persons 
volved iti* the decision are not in constant f ace--to-,f ace contact, logic in- 
dicates ttat the costs'^ of decision inkking will increase as participation 
in decision making increases (i.e., as the pri^portion of the directly af- 
fected persons participating in, the decision increases , the individual and ^ 
total ^;ost of decision making increases). 

This occurs because each individual's costs of participation/ increase ^ 
a^ the number of participants increases due to the greater number of inter- 
act ions^ecessary for decisfion making. The total of these individual costs 
(the community decision making cost) would thfen also increase, but ' at a 
faster rate -than the individual's co^," as tHe^ extent of participation is 
increase^. That is,, there are an increasing nuiH})6r of persons, each of whom v 
has costs that are increasing at an increasing fate as the proportion of 
affected persons'^who 'are participating in -^decision making goes from 0.0 



^^Costs include time, effort, andj^actual monetary expenses of partici- 
pation, in decision making. » j 
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toward 1.0 (Figure 2). . This effect tends to •^snowball" as the -proportion 
approaches 1.0. / ' * v • *• '• ' 



V 
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c 



Figure ^.^ Community costs of making a decisio*^ (hjrpothetical), 



. ■• ■ ^ , , ■ • . . ■ . ^ ^ 

If all persons' preferences were identical, the cost of decision 
making could be minimized by having one person- make all the decisions. 
This would miniiiize all decision costs because the decision maker's costs 
would be miuiaal/^d (presumably) the decisidris would be appropriate for 
everyone, /so there would be no costs of inappropriate decisions. 

But, reality forces us to look at the situat^ where preferences are 
not identical. Under these circumstances no* decision can be perfectly 
a.ppropriate -for everyone resulting in the^):ommunity incurrJ^ig costs -as- 
sociated with inappropriate decisions. In a manner analogous to the dis- 
cussion of decision costs, it seems' logical to argue that the costs of an 

inappropriatejaecision are related to the extent of participation in deci- 
l . ■ M-' • '■ <?" ' ■ ■ ' 

s ion making.' When the proportion of parti9ipation by affected persons, is 

very small, we can expect -the resultiijg decision to, be inappropriate for 
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a large number of persons and we would expect .the resulting commimity costs 
to be relatively large (Figure 3) • ^ This cost would be expected to decrease^ 
as the proportion of participants increased but would go to zero C5nl}r if 
consensus of all affected persons could be reached (dotted li^^ of Figure 
3), The moW. "realistic^ estimate appears toj^e the situation where partici- 
pati(5n reduces the total* cost of an inappropriate decision, but no decision 
can ever be perfectly appropriate. due to variety in preferences* Thus, 
the .costs of an inappropriate decision are always present even when all ^ 
affected persons participate' (solid line of Figure 3) • V ^ * 
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Fif^ure 3\ Community costs "of an inappropriate decision (hypothetical). 



If we assume the situation that seems to be reasonably typical of most 
communities where -persons affected by a community .decision Have nonidenti- 
cal, but not completely different preferences, we find that the summing of]^ 
th^he cost curves gives us a total cost curve that is U-shaped (Figure 



It indicates decision making costs will be very high whenever decision 
making power is concentrated in the hands of one or a -^ew people, and when- 
^ ever total partj.cipation is attempted'. 
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FigLire...U . - . Tota.1 coininunity costs of a decision '(hypothetical ). . 



This formulation makes sense to me — especially so' when ,we start think- 
4.ng about communities with large* populations , , communities encompassing 
l^r|e geographic ateas, or communities where there are large differences in 



values. It also makes sense to me when we start thinking, abotjit .Why people 
don'^t participate' in decision making.* The cost of participating in a deci- 
sion is high if ygu have to* take off time^from work, travel long d^istancek, 
or invest large amounts 6f time iti order ro^partltij^te. -If .the perceived 
costs of an inappropriate 'decision' (or nd decision), are^ viewed a^ relative- 

ly small or payable in the far' distant future , it make's sense not to part:i" 

. • • ■ - ■ ^ ■ o , , . ■, , , ' ' 

cipate. Or, if the git-uation appears to be, one where participation will be 

ineffectual in alterihg the, decision from that which would be made without 

participation, why incur the' decision making cost? If you participate you 

-- h . ■ ■ ■ ." • ■ ■ ■ 



lose twice, but if Jioxx sit on the sidelines you only pay once and that nmy , 
come due at some time ij^ the far off future. ' > 

At this point I sftould say that I'm reallv-nfvot. ^ complete pessimist. 
But, I do think it is important to consider sottte distinctly noncheevful 
conclusions that can be drawn from this approach to thinking about decis^on- 
making: . 

1. All- persons are not alik;|, so the posts of having one decision 
maker are probably unacceptably high even though' that' person might 

. be the world ' s* best .benevolent despot. 

2. . If all perjsons participated in every group decision, the costs of 
^: . depision making would probably be unacceptably high. 

3. The observed behavior of about 3W^percent partjLcipation in voting 
. ' - and 5 percent or less direjkt involvement in decision making may 

reflect«a realjpnably realfstic^assessment of direct costs to par-^ 
ticipants. -Thus,, it is rational that wide participation occurs / 
only in times of crisis when the perceived costs of the "wrong*' 
decision are high. • • ) 

4. Even if the long range costs of an inappropriate : decision are high, 
'it is unlikely that people will have strong, interest in partici- 
pating because those long-range costs are usually viewed as being 
£ar in the future and are highly discounted . V In 1975\ wjao worries* ' 
about $50.00 that is to be"paid in 199D? , ^ 

/. I'm, sure you feel that I've made the* situation look 'j:^her discour- 

aging,^especially for, those who would like to see substantial representa- 

tive participation in^all community 'decision making. - That's really not my 

intent. The dec j.s^on costs descri,J:^eai here seem to me to be real — they ex- 

1st in .some^form although ^tl^y^^;rfi5ay not be measurable. And, they seem to 

bf a .powerful argument- m favor ^f priority setting ds'an integral part of 

work with community decision making. My view is that 'top priority should 

be given, to working on A^np roving decision makii^g oil issues with potential 

for high imfTact^on ^e long-run welfare of the commurtity. If you scatteV ^ 

your energy and effotts among, lots of little problems, you'll never have 

time and energy 'to concentrate on the major issues. And residents will ^ 

dissipate all 'their willingness to incur decision costs without having come 

'^o ^rips v%rf.tl> the^-majqr issues faced by their community. / . , 
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Individual oentered approach 



This approach to thinking about decision making^starts from some basic 
assumptions about the individual and society. It is assumed that the pri- 
mary . function of our social, political, and economic systems is the genera- 
tion-of indivl4ual st^isfaction witlf the totality of life. Following the 
public choice model, the indivfdual is assumed to be rationally self-inter- 
ested (bCft not necessarily selfish) - as the person participates in decisions 
having impact on personal well-being [6]. This rational and self-interested 
indiyidual^is viewed as a participant in both individual and group decision 
making on a wide variety of matters. 

In a manner reasonably consistent with that of Bernard [1], social 
problems (including {Problems of development) are viewed as problems of de- 
cision,. These proble^ns of decision may be. separated into at least two 
categories : 

1. Problems of decision resulting from "informational inadequacies" 
such as lack of knowledge of alternatives or selection of inap- 
propriate or imperfect criteria upon which to base decisions.^ 

y', ■ ' ' '° 

2. Problems of decision resulting from institutional ina'Sfequacies 
such, that the individual is confronted with situations^ in which 
the only feasible outcome is the conclusion that "you can't get 
ther# from here.'" 

It is important to recognize that values are inherent to every ap- 
proach to a social problem. Perceptions of problems depend upon the values 
. and motivations »of decision makers. The same may be said pf perceptions 
of feasible alternatives for solution^^ these problems. Pa^^icipatiou in 
decision making is the mechanism^hrough which the values of individuals 
are recognized and reflected in group decisions . When individuals fail to. '. 
participate in group decision making, they ensure that their values will 
not be reflected in the group decisions. ' 

As th'e individual participates in day-to-day life in a community, that 
person has a part in: ^ ' ' ^ 

1. Individual (family unit) 'decisions on location of employment and > 
the type and extent of producfive activities — thus helping deter- 
mine the mix and quantity of products or services ptoduced in the 
community. 
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2. Individual (family unit or firm) decisions on location of resi- 
.dencG, type and extent of consumption, savings and investment— 

' thus dete;rmining the mix and quantity of prodtScts or services de- 

manded. 

3. Group decisions, ^including governmental decisions, such as deci- 
sions oti taxation and regulation, availability of public sector 
goods and services, etc. 1 ' 

These types of decision making are closely interrelated- aad it is 
unreajlistic to consider one or two in isolation from the oth.er(s).. However, 
for simplicity we will start our examination of the implications by consid- 
ering the production-cOnsufliption portion of the overall system. 

In a manner analogous to that- used by Rose and me in a previous paper ' 
[3], the diagramatic representation shov^ the individi^al^cqnsuming a flow 
of goods and services from nongove(^nmental » groups and organizations,, from." 
the public sector and from the private sector (Figure 3) • The individual 
depicted in the diagram is considered to be one of a group or. Set consisting 
of all persons residing in a community. A little l^ater- we . will look at the 
linkages between individuals; for the present, we ^11 concentrate on one 
individual. 

Arrow "A" represen,'ts the flow of -private sector goods and) services to 
the public sector for direct' use as inputs to publiS sector production, and 
for the provision to consumers of privaiie sector goods through contracts or 
other public sector actions (e.g., fire protection, law enforcement, school 
bus operation, wast^ disposal). Arrow "B" ^represents the flow of public 
sector goods and services to the private sector for u^e -in the production 
of private sector goods and services. This flow represents 'supportive 
goods and services which facilitate private sector production and lower 
^costs (e.g., put)lic education, wat^r and sewer service, fire protection), 
and regulatory activities of various^ kinds that set standards for private 
sector activities. \ ^ 

Consumption of goods and services by the individual consumer is repre- 
sented by arrow "C". The mix of goods and services from nongovernmental 

groups or organizations, 'the public sector, and the private sector is '^uch 

. ■ '■ ■ ■ ■ ' • , ■ ■ • . 

that the' individual cc^iisumer probably - cannot differentiate the exact source 
of each component of the total consumption flow. If, as is depicted the ^ 



; ■ -le- ■ * • ■ . . 

0 ■■■ 

... - . . ) 

%. ' ' ' ' , 

flow at "B", exceeds the fljow at "A"^ the » individual ' s perfceptiou of ptiblic • 
sector productivity will be unrealistically low apd his perception of prx- 
vate sector productivity will be unrealis,tically high. Insofar as such 
perceptions of productivity have impact upon the willingness of consumers 
to support public sector activities, this situation conti^ibutes. to \i^ade- 

■ ■ o - , 

quate financial support of governmental activitie^ul 

The individual's particdpat^ion in decision making can be illustrated 
rby adding to Figure 5. In. Figures arrows and lines indicate the direction 
and flow of participation and decisions. The partial division of the rec- 
tangle, representing the individual depicts the three major functions carried 
on "by the individual with the interrelatedness of these functions indicated 
by the incompleteness of the separation. Interactions between indiJ^idual 
and group decisions are represente(/bi^ the two-way flow at "D". 

It may be useful to look briefly 'at the interrelatedness of the ihdi- 
vidual and group decisions. The rational and self^nterested decisions of 
individuals when aggregated may produce a need for group decisions. When 
a group decision is arrived at, usually the arena for individual decisions 
is changed, and a new series of individual .decisions will be ^undertaken as 
individuals se^ to respond rationally to the jnew conditions. These re- 

- sponges: may, 1^ need for additional group decisions, and 

" ' ■ ■ ' . -■ ' ^" • 

so f drth on ana* orL. " . 

■•• • - . , ^ ' ■ ' • ■ * \> 

Fox example, as a suburbanite fighting inflation, I may.^elect to try 

to lower food costs by raising -rabbits in my backward. If, aftef smelling 

the delicious odors of roasting rabbit wafting from my barbeque, all of my 

neighbors elect also to raise rabbits, .we may soon ha ve^, a health problem 

in additiofib3t,to a. rabbit population explosion. In the normal course o'f 

events, it/will take soml' sort of /group decision (I deliberately ignore 

the pp.3^bility of a calamity) to bring the rabbit population 'under control 



2 . - 
An alternative rationale for underexpenditure in the public sector 

of an advanced economy runs as follows: Taxpayers stop- expenditures for 
/public goods when personal marginal cost equals personal marginal return; 
In so doing they fail to recognize that marginal social return to a public 
good supplied at that level is greater than the summation of personal mar- 
ginal cost biecause there are more persons with access to the good"* than* 
there ar-e taxpayers who pay for it. 
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and reduce the health hazards. And, at this point with rabbi t-/raising re- 
stricted, I may decide to raise chickens, ,and around we go again. 

If values, and preferences were reasonably uniform as is often dioughtf 



to be true Qf a rural community, it would be logical to expect! nearVnanim- 
ity 6f opinion in support of ^certain ^choices or group decisions. E^iperi- 
ence seems to indicate, "however, that uniformity of values and preference^' 

■ I . . r 

is not the usual case. This implies that each group decisioij can b^ ar- ^ 
rived at.ohly by negotiation and con^Sromise between rational and self- 
interested individuals, and assures that linkages must be bakntained be- l. 
tween individuals for purposes of information 'exchange and input to fieci- * 
sion making. Furthermore/ if the community is ^subject to many constraints'' 

. such as'short^^ of funds\ limited l^adership,> quality or Quantity guide- 
lines set ^e^lMe the community, or strong vested interes^d, it may be that 
^one of the alternatives, that are socially acceptable atre Also feasible in 
light of the constraints. Apathy, denial of need, reiistahce to change and 
hostility to those who advocate "impypvement" oK^declfe ion ^making may result. 
Rugged individualism may result. from deeply hefd philosophical beliefs, and 

j±t also, may result from situations where people cannot see* any feasibility 
in undertaking the relatively large amount of interactions necessary foV 
group decision making. .Individual decisions are easily-made, group deci- 
sion making can be difficult to initiate and maintain.. 'And, if the per- 
ceived flow of benefits is small relative^ to the difficulty of group deci- 
sion making, incentives are lacking and decision. needs are deferred or ig- 
nored. , 



Conclusions 



/ 



This discussion has covered a wide range of aspects of community deci- 
sion making. Some of the inferences that can be drafwn- are pessimistic in 

jiature. Unfortunately , this seems to be the nature/of commuriity decision 

J j 
making — there, are no easy answers to securing parti/cipation and stimulating 

improved group decisi9n making. 

At the same time- I think we can draw some useful; inferences from the 

ideas discusfsed here."' ^ Remember that every indiviifiual is engaged in decision 
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making as individual in addition to his (her) participation in group 
decision making. And, rational individual decisions when aggregated may 
be detrimental to the community. The usual response is a groiip decision 
^to restrict individual decisions. Efforts that make evident thd^ dimensions 
of this situation and present Vealistir measures of the contribution of the 
public, sector may qnable people to understand tKe need for and 'realistiQ- 
ally participate in, group decision making. 

.1 believe there is validity in the holistic concept of linkages and 
interactions within- the c!fcnunity that result in the "spider web" effect. 
You need to look for and de^l with second rpmid effects and,i if possibj^e, 
head off those' that are foreseeable and undesirable. But, sober ■ consider- . 
ation of the costs of decision making convin^^me that you^jcan be most ef- 
fective by^ restricting the size of your ardna so as to ensure the decision 
making costs are reasonable in light. of the type of problem' you are dealing 
wi^h. 

In the long run the facilitating of decisions that reduce the barriers 
tb and costs of future decision making may be the most effective community 
development ef f ortS) you can make. The potential pay-off from structural 
changes that open, u^ the dommuriity's decision making should be high. 
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UNDERSTANDING COMMUNITJy 
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^ RESOURCE EAPER 
UNIT IV 



In any kind of planning and development work, wherever, or whenever it 
is undertaken, the concept "conimunity" is Ijiighly significant. Community 
xs xmportant in our efforts whether the focus is non-metropolitan develop- 
ment, rural development, urban development:, or regional development. It. 
is all community development. In these efforts, whether we^re 'prof es- 
sionals or laymen, we all use the term "pommunity;" yet thete is frequent- 
ly a great deal of difference in what we mean. 

Because the concept comofffixty is so-^ important and there is so much 
confusion about it, it is iiij|)ortant ^o/build an understanding of community ^ 
early. / . 

In developing this understanding/ of community, let's begin first by 
identifying some of the terms that frequently are used to describe what we 
mean by communitj> If you are lik^^inany other workers whose roles haye 
been expanded to_include development Work, though that wasn^t.your basic 
training, your list will read something Itke this: "people, 

"mutual," "exchange. 



"territory," "common concern. 



area, 

■similar cause ^ 



1 1 



"interdependence," "joint purpose^" and many niote. ' ' ^ 

An increasing number of community 'development 'workers arid scientists ;/ 
from a great, many other fields have been concentrating on the subject: 'of ' 
community. An exTamination of some of their definitions will be useful as*' 
an opener. . . / ,rs* ' " . i'-'' 



7Q ... r <^ 

- Presented at the Intensive Training for Non-Metropolitan Develap^.- 
ment, Lincoln, Nebraska and East Lknsing,. Michigan, April and September, ' 
1975, and published in the conference proceedings (available from Depart- 
ment of Agri^lttiral Economics, University of Nebraska-Lincoln). 

Pro^ssor, Resource ijevelopment, and Extension Specialist, " Communj-ty 
Resource DeVelopment, Michigart State University, East Lansing, Michigan: 
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Let*« begin ^with a s^jnple gtraightforwa:G<l .definition of commur^ty, 
which ijS provided by Lee^TJary of the University of mssouri in his recent 
book, Community Development as a Process : T ^ 

Community,' as the term is used here, refers to people who live in s^e 
■ spatial relationship to one another and who share interests and values 

Sanders, one .of the most widely accepted authors on thi^ subject, de- 

■ ■ i_ ■ ■ • • ' ' 

fines community in sociological terps: . ' 

A community ' is a territorially organized system co-ext^ensive with a 
settlement pattern in which, (1) an effective communications network 
'operates, (2) people share conj6on facilities and services distributed 
within this settlement pattern and, (3) people develop a psychological 
identification with the "locality symbol" [4]. 

Robert Park, an early human ecologist at the University of Chicago, 
defined community: 1 / 

- . The essential characteristics of a community so conceived are t^tiose of: 
1) a population .territorially organized, 2) more or less completely . 
rooted in the soil it occupies, 3) its individual. units living in a 
relationship of mutual interdependence that is sjmibiotic rather than 
societal in the sense that the term applies to human beings [3]. 

Loomis and Beegle,vtwo of my colleagues at Michigan State University, 
, prefer a les's complex definition: - ' ' ' 

The coiranunity may b'e_defined as .a social system encompassing a teirri- ^ 
toriai unit within" which members carry on most of their day-to-day ac- 
tivities necessary in-meeting common needs [2]- 

The scientific definitions have been intended to give^ytfu" an idea of 

how extensively the. subject matter has been treated by the researchers 

across this country^ For many,' it would be interesting to seia how others 

in thiSf country, as well as those in other cultures , have dealt with the 

concept of community- For this brief treatment, time will not permit. 

Even though' w^ have only drawn from four scientific definitio^^s^^'m 

convinced w^ can identify .some key c^iaf acteristics of a> community. Vve 

exapiined each of the definitions, and explored my own convictions a bit 

further and have come up with: r^' i 

KEY CHARACTERISTICS OF A COMMUNITY . ^ 

1- a group pi people V_ \ ' v 

- 2. shared fiiterests, attitudes, and activities 



3. • coramon identity " ' 

(agreement on a locality — -perhaps a name) - 

4. frequent and continuing. interaction 

5. living in aln identifiable territory 
^ ; . . (space which can be mapped) 

At is possible^ that these identified characteristics are not §ntii2ely 

mutually exclusivg. there, may even need to be additions^ in order to be a 

generally acceptable and universally usable treatment of .the concept com- 

^ munity for community development practitioners. Those difficulties are 

probably among the good reasons for ri^t ^ing able to find a precise defi- 

^^ition^of community, including |^^hara'ct;^fistics, in' the literature. 

Sub" communitie s , . 

Fpr. many of us, the identified key characteristics dfefine a general 
lunity or what* Beegle and Loomis call an overall ^social system. By 
sayir^ that such a definition applies to a general, community, i immediately ^ 
opep/the door to the consideration of other kinds of - communities. . That is 
\ e^ctly the xase. I'm convinced, as" are many of the scholars in the com- 
munity or community' development field. Chat there are also 3ub-conm}unit^es. 
Some :ff^f er to label such sub-communities "functioh^al communiti^s'l l>r^ 
"community components," "communities of interest," or "sub-systems." The^ 
definitions are not in perfect agreement here either, but, in general 
are all talking about a cprnmuryLty,. co^^rned withVa certain function. We 
are not describing a community which has all the key characteristics of 
the general community for all of hum^n interaction needs. 

All of the authors I mentioned^in my identifica/:ion of Ijfey character- 
istics of a general ^ommunity contribute to the idea of functional sub- 
commtfiiities. Using t^ background\eference materials, l^ye mentioned and 
especially a fifth ite^y "the Ll^ppiV Team" [5^] at Ann &bor, Michigan, 
I've identified nine functional sub"pbmmunities which are most^ significant 
in Michigan community developmenj>^rk: \ 

FUN CTltJflAL SUB-COMMUNITIES ^ ' . 

POLITICAL COMMUNITY: ' ' 

County,. Township, and City Governments; Political .Organizations 



EDUCATIONAL COMMUNITY: A . - - 

■ . ■ ' ■ * > ■ , ' .■ 

•Schools - Primary, Secondary, Vocati'dSial Colleges, Universities;, 
•* Non-formal education ' > , 

MASS. COMMUNICATIONS COMMUNITY: . . 

T.V; , Newspapers, Radio . 1^ • * . 

ECONOMIC COMMUNITY: ^ f ' ^ y. 

EmpJ.oyment, Indus try \ Business, finances 

/RECREATIPN. AND CULTURAL COMMUNITY: . " , 

' ' ' • ' ■• 

Pi^blic Parks, Museums, Libr^ries^^^d Various Facilities, Private . ' ^ 

Recreation and Leisure Time Arrangements . ; 
SUPPdRTIVE J^ERVICES COMMUNITY: . ^ ■ " ^ 

j . Healttt Facilities and Opportunities, Welfare Efforts . ^ 
SOCIAL COOTROL COMMUNITY: " ' ' - ' ' \ ^. 

Social Sanction, Police, Courts, Correction Services, . etc. ' _ 
RELIGIOUS COtoO^ITY: . ' 

'-Churo44es-«*atW Spiritual Organizations , ; ' 

PHYSICAL,, GEOGRAPHICAL, 'ecological, OR ENVIRONMENTAL COMMUNITY / ^ 

PjLanning, Development Watershed i and 'Special Ftjncti^^nal Arrangements 
' Again, this list^ f its for^'mkhy, ^btit it, may not be all inclusive. A 
sub-community category may ha^ to be split for sOme. * 

The important point is that for each function a certain kind of com- 
munity ^operates to serve that need^ . ■ %' ' 

■ ; ■ ---v :, : • ■ - , - ; ' ^• ■■^ ■ . 

Commuhity hierarchy ' " . . ' ' '\ \ > 

. - ' _ ^ ^ ^ ' ■ ' 

One very ii?iportant additional point emerges in this building of under- . 

standing of communities. Communities operate at many, -levels or in a^^ier- ' 

archy whether' we are talking abqut geiveral communities or . ^ub-cofflmuAitie5. 

' ■ , ' • . ' \ ■ ' 

Examining a general community will help to makie this^ point. Usi^g the key - • 

(characteristics, orte.can identify a unit which might commonly be calleld a ' ^-c" 

neighborhood. At another level, (larger in size) a community—generally a 

little larger than a., village or city—could be identlfi^ed. Further,' a com- 

munity *a*bout thex^ize of a county could bie- ic|entif ied. A combination of ' 

counties — a mul^'i-dounty region-*-is a community higher in .the hierarchy. 

Continuing, in this manner, we could look> at the state " community , multi-state o 

■ . ' ■■■■ ■ ' •■• • " ■ 



community, the natdbnal community; the multi-nation community, and 'the 
world community.. Similarly, we could examine fiinctional sub-communities, 



. Mapping co^j^tnirties 

It is interesting to read and h^ar about the community cqncept. Put- 
ting these ideas to work in our own circumstances Will , however , help to 
reinforce them an^ make them workable tools^' f or our roles. . Going- back to 
a community in Michigan where I .served as a field agent a few years, back 
and where"^! am currently involved inpachihg a field techiliquea course , 
I've applied the idea of mapping my ^''communities . ^ , 

on my imap I included the. political communities.' It* seems de- 
sirable tq^raw them fir^t because they are usually a set of readily iden- 
tifiable bpuruia^ies'. T^ey .'demons trate the hierarchy concept- well, too. 

Because ec|Ucational communities are usually easi^ identified, I in-., 
'eluded thenj^Q^t^. 

A -'^^^."^ifying m^ss communications coramynitsies > is' a little more difficul 
because tKere usually are no identifiable' boundaries . ' Drawing a community 
boundary line a t^- the outer edge of newspaper, radio or T.V. coverage pro- 
vides- these boundaries. / » 

In a. similar manner, identifying the employment drawing power of an 
industry, the distance shoppers travel, and/or the distance banking is 
done, is the route to identifying the 'economic community. 

We could continue with other functional sub-communities, but for our 



purpose our map is- well filled. ' x 

Finally, by ejcamihing.' the lines on our map^ We can identify general- 
communities; those communities where the people^have shared cbncerns , call 
their community by a' name, and interact frequently. The 4^erritory iSf* 
identified very often by thef intersection of the sub-community boundaries. 
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RESOURCE PAPER 

'unit IV 



THE^ COM>IUNITY PROBLEM SOLVING PROCESS* 



William J. Kimball and Manfred Thxfllen 



• . Introduction 

. The topic" of this presentation could haye be^n entitled, "The Commun- 
ity Development Process." However, for two reasons. It was thought ad- 
visable to use a different title. .. 

, First, this presentation, if entitled, "The Community Development 
Process," mi'ght hajve been misleading to some, who would understand t^at the 
discussion would be on ain^ approach to community development . This was. not 

nded. This presen£ation. will deal with the general process by whi9h 
communities can effect planned change in, order to improve themselves, re- 
gardless of the approach, a particular change agent or community developer 
might take in helping that community. . 

Second, the title was -intended to make a point. Implicit in the title 
are several assumptions, whi^h will be the basis for the discussion of the 
process communities can utilize in influencing the magnitude and direction 
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of change affecting them and for planning p^poseful change in'cofenunity 
improvement. Implicit in the title, "The Community Problem Solving Pro- 
cess" are: / . 

1. All communities are confronted with problems :of varying magnitude 
and intensity. No community has reached, a state of perfection 
where further improvement is impossible. 

2. Communities can do something about\their prpblems. There proba- 
bly isr^no community which cannot do' som^tfiiing' about the problems 

^it faces and the issues affecting it. ' , « " , 



A paper presented at. the North Central Region Intensive Training for ' 
Non-Mettopolitan Development, Lincoln, Nebraska and East Lansing, Michigan, 
1975, and published in conference proceedings (available from Department of 

Agricultural Economics, University of Nebraska-Lincoln). ) ' • 

• . . : • ' ■ [ 

Professor and Associate Prdf essor, respectively, in the Departmeift 
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3. There is a processVtHat .conimuriities Can and do utilize for re- 
solving issues^ and solving" the, -'problems thejr face. \ - ^ 

"Before discussing this process, howev^r^j^'lt would be well to first 

clarify what is meant by tl^e word "process/' and further ,^.,to pro-^^ide^a 

general historical background as to how the community pi^oblem-solving; pro- 

c^s^ evolved. ... " ■ , 

The term process means a series of logi c al, identifiable, interre- ^ 
lated, and sequential steps which result sJLn ^rtain outcomes . ^ . , 

Thus. by definition, the community pf oblem-solving process consists of 
a series of several logical, identifiable* interrelated and sequential 
steps that wiJLl r^gsult in a community being able to solve a problem or im- 
prove a situation. ' 

The community problem-solving process didn' t originate all at once in 
one person's mind at. a point in time. As a pirocess, it has been evolving 
over '^ime. , 

This process can be traced back to the ertfl of the middle ages when, 
traditional' principles began to be replaced by lo'gical inquiry. The think- 
ers of 'Western Europe were no longer satisfied \^ith the long accepted - 
truths; they insisted that reason had- to be t^e test of truth.- From these 
beginnings the "age of reason" flowered in th^ 1600s and 1700si Scien- , 
tists and philosophers put their emphasis on applying the reasoning process 
to their studies of basic natural phenomenon* They organized general rules 
for reaching scientific. Conclusions. .The process they developed became 
known as "sciei^vtif ic method" and in the beginning their rational, step-by-* . 
step efforts weYe, concentrated upon obtaining new knowledge for knowledge's 
sake", «alone. ^ . » , 

* The basic steps in scientific method include: 

1. "Jjie identification and narrowing dowx\ of a situation or phenome- 
npn. ^ • 

2. The gathering of relevant information about the situation or phe- 
nomenon. 

3. The formulation of a proposed explanation fcir the situation or 
phenomenon. This educated guesS was usually called a hypothesis. 

4- The development of a procedure for studying the situation or phe- 
nomenon testing the hypothesis. This became known as experimen- 
tation. 

3G1 
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. 5. The carrying out of the procedure and observing and recording 
what, happened. 

6. The determination of whether the results supported the . hypothesis 
- or not. (It was at this point 'that it 'was found out if the pro- 
posed explanation was satisfacjtoryO^ 

As already mentioned, the Scientific Method was usedAat first, pri- 
marily for the pursuit of new knowledge — for Its own sak^J This was na- 
tural, since it Vas first applied during a time when there was such a vast 
unknown which enticed the curiosity of most "scientists/* ^' 

As the.^orld moved on through the 1700s and into the 1800s and the 
beginnings of thi'-'^Industrial Revolu^tion," the scientific method became 
more widespread. Knowledge about the universe accumulated and people beg^ 
to use the process for. another purpose. This second step in the evolution 
of the scientific method was a very crucial one. The key difference was> 
that instead of using It for building up knowledge fdr its own°sake, people 
began to use it in an'-applied wdfy. They used it to formulate solutions' to 
practical problems of everyday — both natural and hu^na^i. The steps of this 
process were essentially the same. ^ ^ . " 

It was the application of the scientific method th'at led to some, of 
the great changes in society over the past 200 to ,400 years. It contri- 
buted significantly to industrialization, mechanization, the more efficient 
production of food^ and fiber, specialization of function, urbanization, in- 
creased communication, etc. This process has become imbedded in our cul- 
ture and social systems and has been used in many different ways and for 
different pXirposes. In sum, it became the basis for our "rational socie- 
ty." ■ y 

By evolution, the scientific method has been applied to different as- 
pect,s of pur society. It h^ been given new names and applied to various 
circumstances, for instance: "The Experimental Design;" "The Decision 
Making Process;" "The Educational Program Planning Process;" and "The 
Planning Process." 

However, all of these were b|[sed|on the scientific method and are es- 
sentially still the same process. They are rational processes with inter- 
related and sequential steps that lead to. an end result. . 
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The .Decis^o;fi Making Process generally haff the following- steps : ^ 

- definition of the pri?blem ^ " "• . 

. „• - development of alternative courses of action ■ . 

^' consideration of consequences of each alternative , j 

- evaltration o^ the alternatives , and their consequences 
i - selection of one alternative (making a 'decision^ 

Some people add one, step: The stepf of decision-execution. Others add* even 
a further step: evaluation '6f execution, for further reference. 

As another' example, tAe ^Educational Program Planning Process general^ 
is described as having the following' steps :'<^ - - 
. I - collecting facts on the situation ^ \. 

- an'alyzing the' Situation ■ , ' " ^ ' ^ 

. ■ ' . . . \ > , : 

- identifying educa^tional problems 

- deciding on educational objectives as^to how to deal with identified^ 
problems 

- developing/' alternative educational met^;iods for dealing with problems 
. and deciding which ones to use '■'^^ 

implementing the course of action^ . . ' 

This set ^of steps in the 'Community Problem-Solvin^Procfess are: " 

1. Examine the community ' situation. , ' ■ / ' . 

2. jGftrive at goals^ for the, Cbjmnunity . ^ 

3. Tdentify the key problems. 

4. Determine' the problem priorities. 

5. Consider alternative solutions\ ' ' 

6. Select the ^io~st appropriate ' e^^ j TTjL ^ 

7. Develop an action plan. . i . '.^ 

8. Implement the plan. ^ - " 

9. Evaluate the results and repeat- the process'. \ 

In som^ applications o£ this ' scientific meth6d the ijEVtire process is 

if 
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undertaken by the scientist—the expert. -In the. Coui5iun:^t3/ Problem Solving 
Process, ideally the steps are undertaken through a combination of inputs ^ 
by the "community scientists" and those who in the community being 

improved. In some of the steps there. may be i!S|reater need for inputs by 
th6 community' developers, in others by the citizens and the inputs needed 



may be different from one communitry to the next ancj from.^one time to 
another. The kinds of problems a community faces in itself will usually • 
influexice' the amount, of professional input needed. - 

The identification of some of the subject matter inquiry within each 
step tor a typical community improvement effort should help* to clarify 
- the process. ' • . . 

TL. •) Examine the community situation. - , " " 

^ ■ ' ' - What are the trends in population, in income, in employment? 

- How -do -people feel aBout their^ommunity? 

< ^at is the^ appearance of the business district, the homes, the 

streets'? 

^ Where are the young people going? ' 
.2^ ' Arrive at goals for the community. . \ 

" do the people act^ually want their community to become?^ 

A • " there any limits to the size* the coimnunity is to become? 

-^Is there any in<^ust*ry or businessywhich would be unacceptable? 
-.Is there Ito be a theme, or eiuphasis in the community? 

3. Idgjntify the key problems. 

- What is giving the community the mos^t difficulty? 

- What issues keep reappearing in community "discussions? ^'^ 
- What ar^ th^ real reasons for out-migratlon of young people? 

4. - Determine ^the problem p*riorities. ' 

- Which problem appears to^ be^ at the bottom of the reversing 
trends?' ' ' ""^^--^ 



^ - When all the emotional outctys a/e completed, what is S.t that 

^""Mj;^- could re^22y a difference in the community? ^ 

- Is that really the problem or is it a symptom of something deep- 



J.^'^'^'ico^sider alter^^^ve solutions; " / " 

^ ■ " ^at are severa" different ways we could ^g§t that result? 

- If there are no outside 'funds* av^&ilable i^^^tl^ way v^fe " 
could solve the' pirbblem .ourselves? • ' ~ 

6. ''Select the^ most appropriate courses "^f action^ V ' 

' Which effort will .get us what -we. n^ed^ in the shortest^time'? 

- Wliat the. least. cost — in dollars and in other negative ef- - ' 
fects? / • ' 



-What solution is likely to trigger other favofable results? * 

- What will make the most difference in the long run? .' ^ 

^ 7. Develop ati action^plan. ■ ^ / ' 

- What. are 'the exact steps tpwa-rd getting where we want to go? 
^ Who' does what?' - 

/ - What is our .timetable? . . 
'S.^^^-l'mplemeht the plan. ; ' ^ ^ . 

- How do we make sure it ^gets underway and ke^ps going? 

- Do we needfl a special organization or committee to make it go? 

- Who will play the ove^^^er role? . • 

9. pvaluate the results and repeat the process; ' . 

... - What can we mea'sute to be sure the effort made any significant 
-contribution? \'' ■ ^ " 

- What evidence do we have that the effort ieally caused the 
change? ' ^ .J 



- What does this step suggest we need to^do for further imprdve- 
ment? , ' > ' ^' . * - 

In this listing of . points of inquiry for a .typical- community involved 



in the Community Problem Solving Process, ther^ was no attempt to be all 
inclusive. Ne^,ther was there any attempt tdlr-specif ically identify which 
aspect^ should be essentially the role of the citizen or which should, be 
primarily performed by^ the community prof essiorv^l . Again, the reader is « 
reminded that variation i^ communities, citizen participants, prbfes'sionals , 
specif ijj^ycommunity problems, and time aire among the factors which will '*in- 
fluence-exactly how the Commurxity Problem Solving Process is applied. An 
excellent source book in this procesg^ is Warren's, Studying Your Comq>uh- 
'ity. ' Most Extension "^fices also 4iave special publications and ^ble - 
assl-stance/ / _ . , : , p ^ ^. , - , . 

There are those who will i;eact somewhat negatively about the extent to 
which this process has-been systemized. They argue^^hat they have bee^i 
successfully assisting in commufiity problem-solving for years without a^Ll 
.the^^tep nai^i.6'g* ' They further ^rgue that they can't operate any other x?ay^ 

i— ^ ^ : • . ' ^ "• " ■ ■ ' k'' ■■ ' ^ I 

^ ^arxen, ■ Rplaj^d L;, Studying Your Qpinmunity ; "New York; The Free r' 
Press, 1965. ' \ ■ : i. ' 



except."by gut^ feelings" or ■■hunches." Additionally, there are thoie who 
insist |hat organizing the approach to community improvement is impossible 
since: it , really dev6l8ps as it progresses with » lot of . innate' human dn- 
puts by those who are more crea/ive than scienlific. These reactions are 
real. The authors W inclined Vo argue t^ often the procedures are ' 
"hit. upon" or gradually learnecj^y 'the- creators and those who, came up' the 
hard way, without the steps actually being recognized—certainly not in 
their totality. In any case, there will always be 'real need for the 
"artists," "the gamblers," and the "seasoned veterans" e^n tn the, Co 
ity Problem, Salving Process. The abundant evidence of sucdess fa 'con^ 
ity improvement efforts with' the%se of this process—especially ^n dif- 
ficult, situations where, ■■nothing could -bll' overlooked"— is", 'howeyX, the 
strongest argument for application of /he Community Problem Solving Pro- 
cess.^( * i-^ ^ ^ I ' ' ■ ' ' ' ■ 
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RESOURCE PAPER 
UNIT IV ' ' ■ 



/ ' ■ ,■• ■ .■ ■ . , , ' ' ' ■ • • 

A • . ALTERNATIVE Approaches TO development* _ 

^ ' Manfred Thullen 

i - \ K ' y ■ _ ■ . ■ 

' , ' " Introduction 

. . / / •/ ■ ■ ' • ' 

Not to^ Iqrig ago, a predominant approach to ' community ^development 
existed. • This, approach was accepted way for working with" and in commun- 
^ , ities/ Very'few alternative approaches'' were^onstLdered or utilized by 
community development workers. " . f • / ^ ^ 

' . Essentially, the community development approach th^t wa~s prevalent in 

' the past emphaa-ifaed group decisions and needed actions which resulted from- 

community consenfj^fe, collaboration, and cooperation. It was felt that if 

thqse conditions were not present, meaningful community change or develop-^ 

ment was not possible. ?t was an approach which promoted gradual changes 

in the community. • " \ - . ' • 

^ How^v^;^ with the large number of .people that have incjceasingly hecom^e 

involved in development •. activities^ within communities in the ""x^ceut jpakst , 

w_whtrhaVe tried new^ and different, approaches to this ta*sk,''it ha^bec^e ap- 

*par^t that there, are tiifferent w^ys in which development^ can be brought 

about. ' ' . ^ r f. 

As new' approaches tjo development eVblved, t>/o phenomena occurred. On 

the one hand, those who conceived of-^and' implemented a new' approach would' 

^ describe it as something* else tlfan C9mm'urilty- development . Their position 

was that community' development was one approach to change, while -theirs 

" ■ ' ■ o- > * ■ ■ ' . ' ■ A ■ . ^ - 

was a different approach that merited a different name-^-since they didh't. 

want their appifoach confused with what was. known as community developmeat . 
* On the other hand, there'.were others who, iising new alternat ives ,«to r 



A papier .presented at the'^ Ipte^nsive rlr^ining,' f or *Ncut~Metropblitan 
DeveloptneiYC, .J^incoln, Nebraska, and .E^st Lansing, ^lidffi^an, Apri^ and 
September, 1975, and published' in the conference proceedings (availa^^* -r . 
from Department ■^of Agricultural Ecpnomics, University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln^). . ^ ' . . ^ ' / , 

Associate 'Professor, F:|^ource D'evelopjnent and Extens-iori Specialist, 
Community Resource' Development, - Mi?!higai^ State University, EaSt Lansing, . 
J^ichi^an. ^ ' ' ' ' , . > ■* . ^ 



development, took the positi^on that their^ new approach was really 'the right 
community development approach, and that other approaches were not\^ommuni- 
ty development. They felt that their way was the pnly way through'which 
meanii|igful planned change could take placfe.in communities. 

Tod^y, through a combination of new available knowledge, new freedom 
to epcperiinent and a willingness to consider alternatives, a welcome state 
of change in the 'outlpok of^pe'ople concerning alternatives to development ' 
, 'exists. There is a growing n.imiber of people who feel that there are valid ■ 
.different app^roaches to development, that none of them is the right ap- 
• proachoinder all'cirtumstances, and that all can be^ classified as community 
.development. There also is a' growing belief that it is important for those 
who are. engaged in development effort's, to knpw aboat '^S?*a^f ferent^^^p-o^^ 
proaches that can be .us'ed. in. different situations and to know .how to use • 
diff^.rent apprbacljes whenever and wherever appropriate . 

The purposes for this presentation/are for development agedcy staff :. . 

" ■ ■',,«> • , ■ ' 

1. . To understand the" exristence ' of different approaches to develop- 

■>..•■ . ' ' ^ * ■ ' ■ . 

% , ment ; J ^ * ^ * , - 

2. To 'understand how different appVo^^s 'have b^eft used; and ^ 

3. . To gain insights on their and their agency^ s -approaches for more 

in tMs pres^pTtati^ will * be discussed from two direc- 

tions. -Fir'st,, s^ ^^the grieat yariety^of approaches ft^at have beem 
developed and lisfi^.in' the relatively rec^t p^ast will be de^crifeed. They 
X^will he described from which>^ basis they developed and the., kind of rationale 

they ^lave employed.; - d . ^ ^ ' - ' ■'■J^f''' S- ■ 

N^3ct,\ alternative approaches from a more abstract anci theoretical^, ^ 
perspective^-baslcally .U3ing* the tyf)olo'gy of tliree |'s trategd.es" for social 
\change '§t the'^o^^W3^ -^^^^ developed .by Roland^ Warren, '"will be examined 
Finally, these two perspectives will be. merged into ai? overall frame- 



'work. Hopefully, this framework can be a meaningful tool for those engaged 
lin development efforts.* 



, ' A Description of Different Approaches to Developmlant' » 

During the past 20-30 years,. a great variety of approaches to develop- 
' ment have emerged.- Some were identified as "community development," and 
for some,' new names were coined. However J if proprietary^ Interests are 
- pu^ aside, it becomes apparent thq^ .what all of these approaches have in, 
common is a desire to improve^ the quality of life in communities, \ • . 
• For discussion purposes, n series' of alternatives will be described. 
■ The asrsum]9tion is that all are alternative appr»@aches to community deVelop- u ^ 
ment. /All use the community problem-solving process to one extent or an- 
other^ and all ate \aimed at improving communities. Each approach is given * , ■ 
a descriptive naipe or title-^-to better illustrate it. Most of the Jitles 
^ were made up, but some have been borrowed from other sources. ' ^ ^ 

The ditf^ent approaches will be discussed in the general order they ' " 
evolved. HoWver, before "they *are described,, , a few brief words of caution 
are in ord^r, Each described approach i6 highly simplified,'*' in some <:ases ^ 
even oversimplified. .This was done in order to make a poiat. In addition,. 
there. also is a certain amount of overlapping among ^^se categories; They 
were hot meaat tq^ be mutually exclusive, but'descri^tive ofMiarrow alterna^^*" . a 
tives, again, in orcjer to make appoint. Finally, it ^riust be remembered 
. that this classification is purely descriptive. Xater inXi^e presentation,"- . '' 
these appr6aches will be fitted into a more rational' framework based on" 
ttiepry. ' " ' ^ ^' * *: " ^ ; ' . 

It would help, ^ as each' approactj is described', to think about examples » 
•from personal experiences. . ' , . ^ , ' 

V. The "Community" Approach , ' " ^ 

This is one ap^rpach^that has been borrowed ]:argel^; from Gary, wl^p* 
developed it in a recent publication entitled'^ "Approaches to Conununity 
Development'' [1]. • ' » ' ■ ^ ■ ' ' ^ * ' . ^/>^ ,U . 

This approach was picked first, because it represents, t'h'^ /"origin . ^ ' ^ 
approach 'Which used to^ be equated with CQmmunil;;^ development for a .long • " ' ^- ' 
•vtiine*. Although it is. not the exclusj.V'e ap^proach any_ longer, it is still" ' 
an approach which is wi*dely used 4iere in the United States an;^ in man^ 
parts* of the world. \ . • . t 
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a'. Some maj or elements tor this approach are: ' — , * 

- work within a ^ell-rdef ined "communi-ty" (usually ^a small .one)^. 

- holistic approach coD^unity change * (■ ■ ' ^ / w 

- popular or broad based par^cipation by piost of the community 
l^sident^- ^ • / ; f-'Y 

-.high eJnpha^is^t)n.^|^p<Le' involvement • ; " ; ^ 

- high emphasis oh Gons^n3us and agreement? on action '^/^ 
-^igh empKa^is on. internal communication within the conii^unity 

- attempts ^o involy^ all aspects and sttigments of the Gbnununi^ty 
in concert toward, commo^i 'finals ^- . > 

Some basic 'premises tcr Chis/-^apprQach are: ^ . -V ■ ^ > 

- One has to work With the t6ta:l community, otherwis^^hange will 
not be. significant/^ ■ i > . v. ;: 

- High participation by all^ elemeri'ts of the community contribute • 
' -"to- the identif fdation of tommon needsjj^^^ls j and strategies . 



for dealing wit*h * them-. • ^ V/" ' ^ . * ' ' • 

It/^is only when the ii/Jiole* community, is involved 'that progress 



;an b^m4de toward real imp,E<5vement . \ 



Some examples: ^ ' o ' ' - - - ' \ ' " 

'Gooperativp Extension cpmmunity development ef f or^^ din --some 

^ sta:tes / " . . ^ ^ . >^ . 

- Community develo^i^nt clubs or organ3,zatiqgs^n\ several; st'^'t;e's. 

-^^^mmunity . development efforts in developing countries 

- J • ^ \ '\ ■> ■ ' \ . ^ ' ■ " ' ■ ■ ■ ' .' • ' • ' 

State-sponsored community improvement ^.prpg rams ' ^ -« ' 

.,' •" /'■ " ""^ • " * ■■■ 

^he "Education" Approach \ ' ^ • , - ' * ^ - 

' " ■ ■ . ■• • ' • « ^ ■* . ' !k • ■ ' - ' 

This approach is closely related, to the' firstf ori^- It ^ll^b^is an.' ap- 

5ach tTiaf has 'be^^n 'practiced for a long- time. - , _ ^ , 

' a • . ^Dme^, ma j o:f elements to this approach are: " j ■ * 



- Educational'' programs ."^fpr cdflimunity leaders-' and citizens on 
corajjiftnity problems* and x^ues / ^ ^ \ 

- Seminars' aind'.worlt§hops^^i?pr .community ciecisiori--makers 

- Information "Systems that "feed" information anji data about com-* 
munity problems and issues \o community leaders and cdtizelns 



Some basic premises to this approach are: • • • 

- If only people (or^ their leadets) were ^ducat.ed enough and had 
enpugh^knowledge about:, what the issues'^and problems o^ t^e 
community are; what the causes of these problems' and issues are; 

^what kind -of alternative solutions arfe^ available for dealiag 
' with the problems. 'and issues ; what, r^spurces are. available ; then 
• thes^e people yould be. ablef/t"o solve^all f'^ir ^coiranunity* problems I. 

- All people are rational and if .they were only educated enough,- 
or have enough knowledge , „ they woirld bq ^ble to approach all- . ; 

^ community prbblems in a rational way and solve them. • * 
c. Some examples : ' " . > ' , ^ ' ' 

; - Cooperative ^Ext^nsibn t)rog^ams in iQost states- ' . 

- Other university ^extension" and adult education programs 

9 ^ Coramunipy college programs in some'', states . * - ' • 

* \ - ' , ' ■ ' ' ' •• ^ 

' ^ League o^* Women Voters programs ; ^ ' ' 

The '^Humari' Resource Development" Approach , ' y ' ' > * . • 

This,:jhas been a more recent approach, but again it has been clbsely ' v 

lated to the ^as^^vtwo approaches. \ " 

a. Some *maj or elements- to this approach are: \, 
^- High, emphasis on Individual development - ' 

■ • - t*ocus is X5n people and their ability to Ttmctian within group' ' 
' ' situations . • • v 

- High" emphasis on self-h^lp .and "grass roots". - * ^ S 
^ ^Lpw^ emphasis, .on ' the physical, biological environment 

• . - Low- emphasis/ on visible oUtcom^or output, r\ , ^ 

b. ,Some basic premisb^ to this appsj^ach are: " - 

Communities are made up of people^^ - . , ' ' . ' - ' ' * 
r Most people .don' t have the knowledge' and skills for working 
e£fe(ctively Within their communities. * * * , , >h , * 
. ' To heip communities, we must* tTierefore help peop^le ' develop^to 
^ their full^'.poterit^ial.' ' ' ''^Jj.-'^ ' * 

\o^: If we help p^optle deVeiop to^'tlaeir full {^otetitial, we will 'then " 

* automaticdllyVhelp the community develop 




'/ c.k Some .examples: , y 

- Many adult education pj 

- Some extension programs 

- Private ^rdt|p programs, Such foundation-sponsored community 
development programs ' . 

- Some past Of f ice' of Economic Opportunity programs 
4. The "Planning^ Des^^^^^^nd Architectural^" App\^ach ^ 

Xhis approach, thoiTghTaifiecerit from the-previous ones, has also been 
around for some time. It; sti]jrtiasvmijny proponents, though less than it 
did in the near past. This Category lumps several different approaches to- 
gether- because th^ are so similar in dutltiw. and in the^desirfed end re- 
sults. - " ' ^ 

a. Some\major f^lpmont'^ - t^fjjli appTQnrjwVrr 

A '*Mast^'"p] 

- Hi'ghly^^ai^ed toward the improvement of the ajesthetics of the 
^^pmmyTnity * . , . 

ralnterrelatlonship of space, volume, and dFfe^ign is highly 
^ ■ Jlpo'-tanj: \:' , ^ - 

* ^ - Xow emphafe'pb on people and their involvement 

^ - Attempts*r6 design ^^physically beautiful- and ecologically 
' (^tj^ral' ecolog;jO sound communities • 

- Often highly 'tactinical in orientatiori 

b. Some basic premises to tMs approach are: ""J^ . 
^ The. architectural and Sesign* components of a community are 

;hi}?^ important . > ^ \^ . , . ^ ^ ■ * » . ^ 

i , . • ^ ' ♦ •,> 

pnly the community were "designed" better ^ most of pur prob- 
lems would go away, e.g.,, ifothe roads and streets were better- - 
designed we would not have traffic pro"blems. 
— 'If coniniunities dnd people wduld only use consistent architec-jf 
.tural design,^ and if. our citiea^ere made up 6f well-designed 
and beautif.ul buildings, parks, -Streets, etc., we' would not. 
.h^ye urban prqblems" we have, Jj^oday . ' ' , . . . 
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^ If .we only had a "master plan" that would show how everything 
should be, and then stick to it', we could deal with most of our 
y problems. 

c. Som^ examples: ^ ' . - ., - « 

- Official planning efforts in major cities and metropolitan' areas , 

- Planning efforts in counties ^ . . 

- Planning efforts by consultants „ 

■j . - - Central business district planning efforts, particularly urban 
renewal programs • ' . - ^ . . 

5 . ^ The "'Community Facilities Improvement and Physical Development. Approach 

This approach has been closely allied .with the previous ohe, though it 
takes, a somewhat diff erent . perspective on development. It also is more re- 
cent in origin. ^.v 

^ ■ ■ 

a. Some* major ^lem^nts to, this' approach are: 



- Highly'^riented toward "bricks and mortar" 

- Very "action" oriented- — ^visible action 

- Usually technically oriented^ 

> ' - Low people v5rientati,on and involveinent 

b. Some basic' riremises to this approach arer^ .v. \ 
' r The re!^^J?oble^ls of most connnunitle^ atre that they ^^ck the 

proper , facilities and services that the citizens need, e.g:, ' . 
* ^' ■ -water systems , sewersv solid waste disposal facUli ties-, pol-ice-j--^ 
* .V fire protection services, '^etc, ' 

^ If pommunities only t^Sfe;- tlie facilities' and services that people 



. 'need, most of our communities wpuld be in very -good shape, 
c. Some examples: * - ' 



' - Softie regional pl^jpining and development, e-f forts 4 
Economic development district and OEDP programs" 

- Regoutce conservation arid development efforts 

- Many> Corps of Engineers" programs - . , v 

- ySDA/rural de^veliJ3{)inent programs . 
'- Law enforcement' programs ' • ^ ^ 

7 -Regional health programs^ . v ... " ' ^' 
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6, The. "Economic Developmeni:^' Approach . ' ^ 

fhis approach is also more recent in origin trhan' others, and it is 
closely related to the. previous approaches/ . This approach has be^n -widely 
u»ed and advocated in thi^ country and "Across the world in-^the past 30-40 
years. - ■ ^' ^ ^ 

■ a. Some major eleineitts to this approach are: * 

- Economic plans . ' ^ - ^ ' 

- High emphasis on industrial developmen|i- . ^ . < 

^ : ' - - High emphasis on job traiffing programs. — ^for greater industrial 
, and. business developiaent ^ • . - ^ 

l^jy^ Emphasis on the development of new technology* to foster new 
♦ industry ' " • \ . • 



- Strategies for increaa-lhg population growth and decreasing popu- 

■ ' " V ■ ' . ■ / • ■•■ ■ ^ . ■ 

lation outmigration ^ • / ' " * 

- High emphasis on growA— more,' bigger, better . " 

b. . Some basic premiseys to this approach are: . ^ l\. 

- If^ onflHJ^ the econoYny oJf the coinmunity were developed and prosp^er- 
,ous, all problems would take care of them^selves. * . , ( ^ 

- If everybody had -a good paying ' job , ourtif community would be in'^/'^^i 
good shape, ' ' ■ jff; > 

- If we only ^had enough industries, or- if- we could attract more * . ^ 
industries, our problems would disappear. * . ^ 

- Community development equals community growth equals ecqnomic 
growth equals population growth. . ^ 

- If we could only increase our tax base, we could take ^care of 
most of our problems. • . \V_ ' 

c. S^e examples: . 

Economic Development, District programs / , * % 

- Industrial development -jeommiss ion efforts ^* . . . 

- ;Chamber of Commerce programs ^ ci ^ 

'• , - Molti-state regional efforts *(e.4g. , Applachian5 Upper Gr^at Lakes'*, 
, J. Jour Comers, etc.) ' . , • 

- Foreign aid programs * ' * 



7. The. "Regionai Development-' Approach * ' ^ 

This i's also ^a relatively recent approach tp development , and is re- 
'''lated to the p ast /'sever ajj|^. approaches. It vis an approach that is still 
gaining strength and is- gr:6wing. ' 

a. Some major eletAfents to this approach are^^ / : 
- - . - Mu'lti-county or„ even multi-state programs . 0 

- Multi-'jurisdictional programs — or else ^ 




- Emph^asis- on economies of scale*^ 
* - Empha'sis on ef ficiejricy 

-^Emphasis on ^avoiding duplicatiqifi of efforts 

- High emphasis on rationality 
b. Soqie basic premise^ to this apprdjach' are^ 



- Most, community problems^4are .too big to be solv^ by ,<Lndividu4l 



. pommunities or* polit^§l. j^irisAictions. . 
- - Communities must work togethei/ to woylc on their mutual' problems. 

- If only communities and/or' political """j urisdictions' would' i^ork 
together in harmony pn ''their cpmmon' problems and in sharing 
their resources ,^ we wouldn' t have, many projjlems. . > . . 

Some examples: ^ v' ^ 

-.Regional planning and development prograiQsV> on substat6 basis 

- Multi-state regional efforts ^ - " ^ 
— ^^uit-i^j-ur~i^^tl-oilai"C<)ntract--arrangemen^t — 



- Councils of Government '•z/. -'^ 

- Area comprehensive planning efforts .-: #<' 

- Some Resource Conservation, and Development effoKs ' 
o. The Power Structure Approach ; ""It^ .-^ v . ^ 

• . '^^^^ ^ different approach from the' ones already -described. .Lt has 
tj^n around, in various ^forrns, fof about 30" years.'. Of ten it is not so much 
aft approach .as it is a^,state-of-^mind or a philosophical foundation vhl^h , . 

governs the behavior of the community change afrits, as they pursue 'their 

' S^- ' • - ■ • V ^ ^ ■ * - ' ' - ^ 

approach, to development. However-, beqause in some instances it ha^ very 

f • ' ' ' • /:• ^ . . ' ' . ' 

defini^iely been used /g^s an approach to "development, it has been 'inclutfed. . . 
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a. Some major elements to this approach are-: " , / 

- Work doije "behind the scenes" — low visibility ' 

. . ■ . . ■ : ....■/ 

- Low citizen p^frticipation ■ - ' y 

- Emphasis on Ijivolving only those "who count, "\or "who have i>,ower" 
] or r 'who ar6 iinportanit," or "who make/most of the decisions /any- 

•• way." • . ,. . . . ^ ■ , W . . ,^ . / 

b. Some basic premises to , this approach are: ' / - 7 ' 

Most' comraunity decisions are made by a few powerful or /influen 
tial ,indi>^idtiMii\ '"^ l '/ > ' ' -/ / . 

■ ■ ■* ■ : •• ....... . ' ■ ; - ^ ■ . ■ , / / 

- Thus, if thesev can be 'idefttif\ied and enlisted, the(]?Kwe can solve 




most p'f our community problems " W^a cj^^^^ 
. - 3'i'ere are only^^^^^^fiei^ in each -coim^^ have the capacity for 

^Seciding what should.be done tpyimprpye it- ^ 

- If w^ involve the right people ,\w*e wouldn't be "spinning our 
wheels" so much 'apd* would^ get sope/ things done 1 

c.^ Some dj^mples: ' ' ' ' 

^ - Some- Cooperative Extension efforts' w ^, \ — 

- Some city,, couij^ty ,-:amJ^other planning, efforts ^ ' '^r-- 

9. The "Helping the Pis ad vanjcajged" Approach ' . • ' > ' 

In sojne ways, this abroach is- the opposite of th^ one just described . 

" ••• ■■ ' ' ■ ' - ^ • ■ 0 

It is, however, ar^ approach' that- has come to the forefront only in the pasl 
10 years or so. ^ 1% seems to have^peaked and is apparently declining at* ' 
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present. -f.^ i^^V'.V ; x -'^ 

a. Somer-ipaj.pr -^^leinents to thisTSBpp roach ^re: 



- 'Organl:?:a:t;ioji ojE.'the''V®'or>"*"<^isadvantaged," "people of limited Jr. 
' ' . resoK^es," "minorities that have been'' oppress^T^' etc. a. ^ • 

- Emphasis orf self?- help, and "bootstrap" efforts — "Vfe will go it 

V ^ ^alone— just give us the means." * *- ' ' * 

->- Emphasis on 'local auton^y of prograirtgi;; thai? were designed to ' > 
help the dis|Ldvantage'd,-^and con t^rbl of *'th^se programs by the dis- 
■ ' advan^^if dr^^^ t ; 

- Highly ^"people" oriente^ 




Some basic premises to this approach are: « • 

- Most of our coramimity prcy^lems result from inequities of distri- 
bution of gopds, services, and access Yb services within our com-, 
muni ties, 

-rOne is not really engaged ia^c^iiiunity . development unless one is 
■ working ofi the problems of ' the disadvantaged;, sect^or in our com- 
munities — because their problems are the key problems in our com- 
^ munities, • a 

*-» If we could onlV solvfe the problems of our poory-vdisadvantaged' 
and/or oppressed minorities, we would solve most of our problems, 
c, -Some examples: ^ 

- Many past OEO and "War on Poverty" programs 
Many social services programs 

* -"'^Model cities programs i 

- "Bootstra^V programs and* operations in neglected, isolated, and 
depressed ^reas ^ * ^ 

(A highfy- related approach,- which merits special mention, and which has 
become moreprevale^ in recent yearg, has had the following premises: 
^ - The only kind of valid community development efforts ate ""those 

which try to attack urban and metropolitan problems, since it is 
^. here that ^^^^^ people 'live and here that we have the; 




- Most urban prtg^i^ms^are a result -of racial discrimination and 
.oppression, ' „ - 

Thus^ community development . programs , if they are -to be effective 
and relevant, should be ^ijned afyj>rq^j^*Lag 'blacks -and othe'r mi- 




V ./ • nprities in innei: cities' wjLth* e^iTlnomic , social, .and political 

,^ power, , ' ^ ^ ^/ ' ' / - 

V ■ ^ -'Si • " , * ' ''^^Si^ 41^ ' ^ • . . U. 

- Any oth'er effor.ts cannot be' GoiisiljS6Gd «>liid community ^dev 

ment efforts,)^ 

» J.' ' ^ 

«I0. Whe "Conflict" Approach * T' ■ ■ ^ 

{•7 .'This approach- to devfelopment -aiso^d-s relatlv-ely/new. Fou'the most, 
part', it has ot^ly become visible asj^t| approach in, the, last^O-15 year^-, 

. . : ■', ■■ . ■ I. ' c • ■ 
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Some major elements to this approach- are: K 

~* *'Direct^action'' - sit-ins - protest marches - and in TOme cases, 

. ■ • • Pl- 

even civJ-C disobedience , * • 

- Organization of fractions - of the aggriejpfed — minorities — -the 
poor ^ ^ 

- Sharp delineation of "sides" - ^Polarization of communities ^ 

- Struggles for power or for changing institutions 
Some basic premises 'to this approach' are: 

It is useleiss to wo\k "^^jwithin" the system for tTie pUmoses of 
dealing Vith most community probJLems, ' ^ 



Action is needed to r shake" the systehn, to" make it respc 



tcessary to significantly change our sdji 




- Di^astic action 
,^ so that it can really deal with it^ major problems. 

- Any other approach that attempts to deal with th'e- system ia*^ ^ 
waste of time. » - ■ 

^ The present "system" has not been able to deal with the serious 

problems society is confronted with, thus why use it? 

. < . * . '\ 

C. Some examples: 

" ' . • ' «. ■ , ^ " • ' , " ' ■ 

Some past OEO and^ "War on Poviprty" project^% 

• • - Many inner-city urban programs ' 

- "Saul Alinski type"; ef forts * ^ ^ 

\ - Many ".prlyate"" organizations working with racial or ethnic minor- 

ities,^ such as Black Panthers, Brown Berets, A- I.M. ^, etc., ' 

.11. The "Radical Change" or "Reform" Approach ■ ' , ' ^ H / ^ 

This is really a variant of the last mentioned approacl^. However, itV 
. - •* ' ' * A \ ' ■ i i V .' 

'^eems- to be ari apprtjach.^that is gaining* some support recentfy^ li: deals 

with less o^en confrontation than the, conflict approach but is- sinjilar in 

its aims and assumptions.^ In sgm^^^^ays it is an appr^oach'<fehat "has evolved 

from t;he""Conflict" apprpach — |T)[ibre s^phisticate^in its methp^ " . , <: 

a, ' Somte majdr'^elepients to tiii6 approach are(: ^ - - - " - - 

" Organization . of the. aggrieved min4Jitiesi ' _ • , 

^ ; * - Acqui^Sition of pol^^Sfcal power ^ ' '\ r ^ ^ ^ . ' >• 

' ' ' .-'Attempts to t^ke over establishedv systems- of ditiisio/i~ma3S:ing . 
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- Working mostly "within" the system,- i.e. , taking .it over or 
using it for own ends. - - ' 

b. Some basic assumptions to ^this approach are: ' 

\ It ' • ^ 

^ - We can have the power to do things, we just need to tafee it 

away from, those who have it. 

- The system is really not that bad, just had been misused or used 
, ine^quitably , thus it needs to be reformed and redirected, 

- Once those who have been mistreated by the system' have taken on . 
the power and reformed it, they can deal with the problems com- 
munities have been faced with. ' j':'-^' 

c. Some examples: ^ 

- Some' community actioi^gi^oups and. programs 

, * - Some model cities efforts , - ' a. 

12. The "Revolution" o^' "Tcrtal Change" Approach 

There is some doubt gs 'to whether this approach should have been in-. - a 

eluded in this discussion, but it ±s an approach tHat '^servefe some scrutiny.. 

Firs-t, because i,t does i^epresent the other^end' of the continuum,, at the ^ ' 

opposite end to the approaches which attempt to work with- andbi^ithin our' 

■ ' ' ^ ' . fP* - 

established society. Second, .because this is an a^pprc^ch that seems^to have 

. ' i ' . 

gained a §mall but significant followiyrg in our country: This approach has 

- . , ■ ■ - ^ • 

been around for some Time in tnany otberir^-jyarts of the world,', but only^^now ' 

.dQes„tKexe_-seem t o -b ^an-elem en t- af—acc-ep^-aHe o of it, b y-^a— few-,''--±n-i:hTg^r ~ 

country^- ^ ' . ^ . V - • 

a. Some major elecjents'to this approach are: ' - ' ' ' 

^ T Revolutipn, whether by peaceful or forceful means f> w - - ' : ^ 

• . . ' ^ • . , ' ■•• ■ ' 

^ W complete change'' in thh yay society 'is structured ^ ■ ' 

- complete "change in. the basic value systems , governing society ^\ 
;a - Idealism and dogmatism by its i*|poiients"' as well as.: gte^t ' dedi- 
cation^ - . ^ - * ^ - , t 
♦Un^illingnes3'^3^.ptopo to oonsider or^ dis'cuss any other ^ V 
f V change approaches, ; .4^ v^* , /. . - % * 7^^^^ ' 



- Tl^e. "ends justify the m^ans^' * ^ ' ' 1 "'--.^ : ' '.^Jt" 

-.r^Flanned, aimed ,'*and/oi*' random violence •* 
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. b; Some, basic premises to this approach are: . ^ ^ ' 
, ~ Our socie^"' is completely "sick." . ^• 

- Our society can never deal with its problems because it is, in 
. itself , the cause of them. ^ ^ ' 

- Thus,- we must completely change our society before we can ade- 
quately deal with our pratj^ems. 

" - Any other apprbach is a complete waste' of time. 

c. Some jexamples: . . * > - • ■ 

- Different revolutionary groups' — usually small splinter groups 
These constitute 12 descriptive approaches. As can be seen, they are 

very^ simplistic, descriptions and have only been elaborated on very briefly. 
They^also are categories which were developed based on personal experience 
and knowledge. No doubt some other approaches have been missed, and that 
other peopl^e, with a different background and experience, could develop 
different sets of . alternative approaches. However, these were developed 
to illustrate, ■ in a' simplistic fashion, the great variety of approaches 
uSed in community development- " 

" With this basic description of different approaches that can be iden- 
tified in the field of community development, it now woul4 be useful to - 
turn to a different perspective on alternative approaches to development. 

Three Basic Alternative Development Approaches 



It is not t©o difficult to develop, on a purely descriptive^asis , a 
number of different alternative 'approaches •tO;, development with- some pbser- 
vatidn, ex^rience, and analysis. The question is whether it is possible 
to find a more fundamental system f or_- classifyijig and ordering; all the 
different kinds of ways that change^gents approach development. 




Such a system does exist, one that is relatively simple '.to (in.d^-> 
^stand an^which makes^a great 'deal of sense." In additipn,Nit is a .s>ys'tem 
well foundecl in social chang^ theory. Namely, the systeu/of classifying 
typ^s of'ch^^nge strat;egies that Warren developed in the 'first essay of his 
©VOk, Truth,' Love and Soci&l;Change "[2]. The .following discussi6n will 
thus be borrowing ve^ry &^avij,y orii his concepts and subject matter. ■ 
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• - ■ ' \ '-^ , ■ : ■ ' ^ ^ / . • ■ : : • ^ , • 

♦ r . - •• - ■ . / . . • ^^-^^ > - ^ ■ 

' Basically, Warren has been able to ciasslfy-'^hre^ maj(^^ 
approaches" to development, efforts. The three approaches are \alled: - ^ ' 

Collaborative Strategies, "^"Campaign Strategies,'' and Conte^'t Strategies." 
1. The "Collaborative Strategy" Alternative . 

^ ^ T|iis alternative approach to deJ|jjJ^ is based on. Ifhe assumptiort 

that , substantia^ agreement exis^s^ beifiP^ agent ( party or^^^arties^ 

* who want to bring about a^'cfian^g> ,ahi;jt|he community on: , ' . 

/.a. wh^t is the situation in tlie^-^iqiiununity , and 
b. the i^sue (an. aspect or possibility of purposive thange which is 
being actively ^considered ) or issues that need to b'e addressed by 
the community. * • . 

further assumption is that coiranon values and inter^ts between t^e?*prof 
pon^^nts of change and the community do exist. * r^-^- ^ . 

.In other words, an "issue consensus " situation is present, in which: 
'1. trhere is basic agreement as* to the way an issue should be re 
^ solved, ^ , 

^ or" • * , - . ■ . • • ^ 

2. ttjiere Is a good likelihood^ of reaching such an agreement once the 
issue is .fji,illy considered. ' ' 

This state of "issue consensus" can -arise put^ of cotJ^^ interests .among 
ifrthe^parties involved in the development efforts i>ased on* common values, or 
a- convergence or Tnt^ the values 

ofi the different parties inv\plved might be different. ../.^ (ll , *' \ 
The role of the change agent is not so much as/that of proposing \. 
changes but of helping the community reach a consensus about the issue. and\^ 
how to address it. ^ . . * . . 

,If there a:re differences, they are only minor — based on not enough or\ 

■ ' A • • ^ ■ ' • ^ ^ , ' ) . 

the rl*ht. kind of information. JThe assumption is that if all the parties ^ 

concerned knew-enough- about the issue and communicate well with each other, 
agreement will be reachefd,^ > ^ . . ' , ^ ' - • 

, ' This^ 'kind of an ^^roach to devel^pmen't . appe^als t^'many people engaged 
in .community- devel^opr^f efforts becausV^here is no elemen^t of coercion; 
it ba^d on democratic ideals and^ is a^/procass 'that ^ should work among 
"rational" and "reasonable" -people ; 

\ ^. 7 ' ^ 

■ ' .Vv • J - " 381 . . 
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It. is .riot always possible , to. find sufdk basic agreement -amone the* 
parties in volve-d. in development efforts, however^, and' thus other alterna- 
tive approaches t& devfelopme^t must be conslcfered when differences do 
• exist.. ^ ■ /' . ^ ^ • ^ ■ * • ' ■ 

2, The "Campaign Strategy" Alternative ' ' " . ~- * '. ' . - 

This approach to development is bas^'d on a situatibn where an "Issue 
*Differftice" exists. That is,^ wjien at the time the development effort is 
proposed, there is: ^ 

. 1. a lack of agreement among the principa^ parties that an issue ' - 
^ " exists, or • ' [ \ 

2. a-Iack of agreement as to how an issue should be. resolved. 
..However, Under either situation, ther^is an assumption that agreement 'can 
eventually be reached. 

This situation G,an arise when a change a^efit seefe. an issue, bi^ the 
.conununity does not recognize it, or when both the change agent ancl the 
community (agree^ on the issue, but disagree on -how to deal with it. From 
the change agent's perspective, he^^. dealing with apathy , in the first 
case,, and opposition in the second case. ^ 

•In this kind of a situa the change agent's role revolves around 

attempts to: , ^. 

..w^^^^^^^^^^^ cbnvinCe the -community that , the issue he sees, is 

really an issue; or . . 

^■ ■--.^ ... - ^ ■ ■ • • 

2. Persuade and convince the community ^that his means for addressing 
, . the issue, are the rights ones. ^ ^ ^ ■ 

Persuasion can be accomplished in different ways :*. . 

"•1. "educational" campaigns, public relations efforts, obtaining" 
endorsements, etc.j- ■ - ^ ^ • 

2. applying subtle pressure to key individuals and groups^ f or sup-j ,.> 
port; and/ol. * - . * 

3. coffering various' kinds of ihducem^^nts or rewards, to key indiv/iduais 
. * and groups for goS^ng aiong with the proposals*. ''\ 
The^objective; of "campaig^^s'Jirategies." is to eventually obtain consensus f 
about^ the issue and means . fat dealing; with it. ' 

■ ■ ■. ' ■ ■• "'Mr:- , 
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^- Again, however, situations in conmunities do exist^ where there is 
^ little hope for Obta^niogVconsensOs about the issues or how.^deal with • 
them, an'd again there is a need to consider another str&feg^^r these •Z*-^ 
situations. ' - . - 

3. the "Contest Strategy"- Alternative • v v ,^ « [ . - ' - 

This alternative approach to development is based on a situation in 
w'hich "Issue 'Dissensus" existsT, ^in this situation, the two .parties (change 
'agent arid targe t-vcommuniey) cannot agree at all about the' i^sue oi;! ^how to 
deal with it. This situation usually occurs When tliere are basic valhe.'and 
belief -differences between^, the ^par ties. When' th^fe^ are basic differerices. 
in the values and beliefs of two parties, then one party refuses to recog- 
nize the existenee of an issue 'that the btfier party is attempting to deal 
with or ori^party is^. absolutely opposed^ to. Che ways of dealing Vith an 
i/Ssue that Dotli parties agree do' exist , /..^ ' 

^ The. role of the change agent is therefore^hat ,of a "contestant^" in 
which he pursues his own gpaJLs in opposition to "other^ in. the community . 

The contest tole of the change agent can be played .in different ways: 
1. Confrontation an^ contest within acceptable anH normal procedures, 
e.g., tt^^rough the courts, in legislatures. The attempt .is. to win^ 
o - over enough control so,- that tfie "proposal" being . advocated can be ^ 

tim^prem^^^Sed.' . • ' . " 

; .2. Attempts to change the >dlstribution of power that controls whether 
• : some thing lis an issuej^ or hbw an i's^ue should he d^^lt ,with>-e.g. , 
. ' by electing the "right kind of people," by proving the backing of 

large numbers of people, legal demonstrations , "etc. ^ • ' 
3. Confrontation and contest outside the nopnal arid, acceptable- pro- 
. . cedures existing within society. This means that one or jjioth V- 
' ^ ' parties break the "rules of the^contest^^" e^.g. , sit-ins ,^ illegal 

' ^' demonstrations, etc,^ k ' / ' . - . ' " . . * 

Warr^^^ makes a distinction between "cfeA^est strategies" and "conflict ^ 
strat^gie^i"v afe defines a confiict\trategy as oria in/^5M^^ is not"' ^ 

only Issue ^Disse^sus, but wKere the situation is so thW one Var^ tries 
to eliminate tl^ other party, or both try to ^ eliminate eacW other. '-He did ■ 
notf develop^; this as a separate alternative approacfi to deA(eiopment, but 



this could be considered as a possible fourth approach--not an appro^ach' 



that would be advocated,' b^t one that niseis, to be recognised N^nd undg^rstood 
today because it is being us^d'^^hroughout ^the "^orld^^nd dyen within^he. , 



United States on occasion.' ' • ^ 



* . . Integration of the- Two Perspectives ' c 

■ ' V- . ' \ . ori Alternative Approaches ' . " 

-,-'*..-■,<,'■'' « •. • ■ 

The twelve first ^ritioned'^escriptive;. ap^oaches can, with some,, 

"pushing and" pulling" be fitted '^into'^ the tliree basle "strategy" *alterna-'' 

tives'of Collaboration j Campaigri ',' and Contest . . Again , -a "word" of caution — 

iwe are dealing with^ complex processes* arid conc^^ an-d ^strippirig them* d!5wn 

to very s'implis'tic terms for the ^^ake of "^ilustra^ng pdints aftd st^^ 

ing discussion. /• , ^ ^ ^ 

l..;/ Tba "Collabgrative-^ Strategy'). Approach , . ^ ' 

(a) Basic elements, to this approach: ' * . 

■ ; . "(i) " js'sue Consensu^V- - .Actual br. pptiential consensus about - 

' . • 'th^^issue, or ■ - / V ' ■ - 

^ ' - * . ways of .dealing witl> the issuel ^ ^ a- ' "tJ.;. 

. ; (ii) ..^ The change, agent is"^ a facilitator j^stimulator, . cajta^yst. 
••^ • (iii)V The change agent 4oesn<j|: have preconceived ideasc -al/aut an 

c issue or how to resolve an is'sue. ' . v ^ - 

"■" ■ ' ■- . . ' . - ■ 
(iv) . People and :^ac-triohs will agree upon the issue and how 'to 

^ ^ \ . . deal with it once they all hav^a '-enough* kripwledg 

(b) Descriptive "approach'es" which fit! ' . . 

> ' . ' • ' : ' * " \ , . " ■ ■ ^^ ■ ■ ' 

.•v^i) The "Community" approach. - <. 




r (ii) The "Education"^* approach ' ' 
. . . (iii) .The "Human Resotitces" apprpach 
'Mjjjjtjt^ approach 
ThelBBBgaj-gn ,Strategy" Approach . 

-(a)^ Ba'sic elements to tiiis ^proach: ' ■ ^ '.V.-.. 

t » / (i/ "Issue Difference" — ^ack of agreement among the princfp^ 
^ M ' .parties on: ' * \ . . * \ . ^ . 

^"Whether an" issue exists,' or ^ , \ \- . 

how an issue.^s'' to be resolved.*: ''^'i* ''^'^ . • ' ' V " 



